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THE KANSAS MILLING SCHOOL AT MANHATTAN 


LOUR will engineering is a new course in 

American colleges. There are as yet 

only three colleges in the United States 

which are offering it, located in Pennsyl- 

fs vania, Minnesota and Kansas. The fact 

that students from both Europe and South America 

are among the graduates of this course at the Kansas 

State Agricultural College indicates the growing rec- 
ognition of its importance. 

Professor L. A. Fitz started the flour mill engineer- 


By Byron SHORT 


others have gone into the operative end of milling, and 
graduates in flour milling have done well in the chem- 
ical laboratory. 

Besides experimental work and the training of 
students, the department each year offers a four 
weeks’ miller’s short course. The chief purpose of this 
course is to familiarize the millers with chemical terms, 
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In the Milling Laboratory of the Kansas State School 


ing course at the Kansas State Agricultural College 
in 1912. In 1922 he resigned to accept his present 
position with The Fleischmann Co. of New York City. 
P. L. Mann was acting head until Dr. C. O. Swanson 
assumed his present position as head of the department, 
July 1, 1923, 

The department was established primarily to under- 
take investigations in the handling, marketing and mill- 
ing of wheat. The course offered fits the student for 
any one of three branches in the milling industry: mill 
construction and machine design, mill operation, or 
milling chemistry. In their senior year, students in 
the department are required to design a complete mill. 
This entails the making of a “flow sheet,” the plans 
for the building, selecting the type of machinery to 
be used, placing the machinery in the building, and 
numerous other problems in mill construction and ma- 
chine design. 

The equipment of the milling department includes 
a complete commercial mill of 90-bbl capacity. One 
day each week students make flour in this mill, taking 
turns at the different jobs, from head miller down to 
Sweeper. This gives them practical training in mill 
operation. A student in this course must also take 
three years of chemistry, which gives him special train- 
ing in the chemistry of grain and grain products. 

Milling graduates from the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College have entered various branches of flour 
mill work. Some have gone into the machinery busi- 
ness, big mill machinery manufacturing companies; 
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so that they will be able to better understand the 
laboratory reports of the mill chemists. 

The department has a well-equipped mill, consisting 
of six double stand 7x14 rolls, with necessary cleaning 
machinery and dust collectors, sifters and purifiers. 
The results secured here are comparable with those 
from a regular commercial mill. A baking laboratory 
equipped with proofing closet, dough mixer and electric 
ovens is available for student use, as is also a labora- 
tory for chemical tests of wheat, flour and feed. 

One of the main features of the milling equipment 
is a miniature mill which provides for the testing of a 
small quantity of the wheat before the whole “batch” 
is milled, rather than afterwards—when it is too late. 
Although of diminutive size, it can be adjusted to 
include the maximum number of operations in each 
test. 

Three classes of tests are regularly made by the 
department of milling industry in determining the qual- 
ity of wheat: milling tests, chemical analyses and bak- 
ing tests. 

Milling tests include taking the test weight or de- 
termining the weight per bushel, cleaning the wheat, 
scouring and tempering. These tests are made, in the 
main, in the small experimental mill, but the processes 
involved and the results compare with those obtained 
in a commercial mill. 

Chemical analyses are made of all samples. These 
include analysis of the wheat for moisture and protein, 
analysis of the flour to determine its moisture, ash, and 
protein content, and also its viscosity. The viscosity 
determination is new, but is coming into use more 
and more. 

Baking tests are made on all the flour samples 
milled from the wheat. The amount of water needed 
to make a dough of the right consistency is determined, 
and is added to the flour, together with the yeast, 
sugar and salt. After being thoroughly mixed in a 
machine designed by the department, the dough is put 
into a cylinder and allowed to rise. After rising the 
dough is worked down, the process being repeated one 
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or more times. Texture and color are judged by 
baking a loaf from a flour of known quality. 

The results of such tests, made on samples of wheat 
grown under varying conditions, are valuable to the 
farmer, miller, baker, and consumer. The tests show 
the effects of low and high quality wheats on the bread 
produced, and the results suggest means of improving 
the wheat quality. For the farmer, wheat of better 
quality should mean a corresponding increase in price. 
Improvement in quality enables the miller to produce a 
better flour. With better flour the baker can make 
better bread at a lower price, and better bread at 
lower cost will benefit the consumer. Thus the estab- 
lishment of flour mill engineering courses in colleges 
not only trains men for milling industry positions, but 
also saves money for the farmer, the miller, the baker 


and the consumer. 
* *- 


WHAT THE KANSAS SCHOOL OFFERS 
By DR. C. O. SWANSON, 
Head of the Department of Flour Mill Engineering 


The milling of wheat and other cereals in the United 
States ranks second among the manufacturing indus- 
tries, based on the cost of materials used in manu- 
facture, and sixth based on the value of products. 
These products furnish about one third of the total 
food materials produced in the country. An industry 
of such magnitude needs the services of a large num- 
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includes studies in grain production, grain marketing 
and wheat in its relation to milling. The latter subject 
includes a study of storage conditions and wheat pro- 
duction factors which influence quality. Courses are 
also given in methods used in the chemical testing of 
wheat and flour, and in making baking tests. That the 
student may learn to see the relationship of the flour 
milling industry to other lines of business, courses are 
given in history, economics, business law and organiza- 
tion. 

Students who take the regular four-year curriculum 
in agriculture may elect any of the courses dealing 
with the handling, marketing, testing or milling of 
wheat. Such courses are important to students who 
wish to obtain a full and complete knowledge of the 
grain growing industry as a whole. 

Students in the four-year general science curricu- 
lum who intend to specialize on foods and nutrition, 
or those who intend to become flour mill chemists, or 
investigators in connection with any food industry, will 
find any of the courses dealing with wheat and flour 
valuable in obtaining more complete knowledge of their 
chosen field. 

In addition to these collegiate courses, the college 
gives each year a four weeks’ short course in wheat 
and flour testing. 

The department of milling industry at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College is very well equipped for 
the different courses offered. A double stand Allis 
experimental mill is used in teaching the principles of 





ber of technically trained men. 

The miller in the pioneer mill learned 
his trade in the mill and attained his 
position by way of the apprentice road. 
Many, if not most, of the managers, su- 
perintendents and millers of the present 
time have traveled this road to their 
present positions of leadership. But the 
technically trained man is coming to the 
front in all leading industries, and the 
milling industry, being one of the large 
basic industries, cannot long be an ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

Kansas is the center of the hard win- 
ter wheat belt, and is the largest wheat 
producing state. Flour milling is the 
second manufacturing industry of Kan- 
sas on the basis both of cost of materials 
and the value of products. The Kansas 
State Agricultural College at Manhattan 
is, therefore, well situated for giving in- 
struction in subjects relating to the flour 
milling industry. The college offers three 
collegiate curricula in which a student 
may receive training in the milling in- 
dustry: a four-year curriculum in flour 
mill engineering, a four-year curriculum 
in agriculture, and a four-year curricu- 
lum in general science. 

The four-year curriculum in flour mill 
engineering is designed to lay the edu- 
cational foundation for men who want 
to become millers, mill superintendents 
or managers; also for those who wish to 
take positions in the flour mill machinery 
industry, including the designing and 
erection of mills, or in research work in 
the milling industry. 

Flour milling is fundamentally a me- 
chanical operation. It is therefore es- 
sential that the curriculum in flour mill 
engineering should include the basic sub- 
jects of a mechanical engineering course. 

The subjects of the freshman and 
sophomore years are largely in mechan- 
ical engineering, but they include chem- 
istry and a beginning course in the prin- 
ciples of milling. In the junior and 
senior years the courses include mechan- 
ics, hydraulics, and steam, gas, electrical 
and factory engineering. Milling prac- 
tice on a 75-bbl mill, and flour mill de- 
sign, are technical courses for flour mill 
engineers given in the last two years. 
The man who works in any branch of 
the milling industry needs to know the 
fundamental facts about grain, so the 
four-year course in flour mill engineering 
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milling. The processes of reducing wheat to flour are 
essentially the same on this mill as on a complete com- 
mercial mill, except that it is on a very small scale 
and nonautomatic. This enables the student to see 
every step of the milling process and to study the 
different products. The courses in milling practice are 
given in a complete and well-equipped electrically op- 
erated flour mill. 

The wheat and flour testing laboratory has individ- 
ual lockers equipped with all necessary apparatus for 
each student enrolled in the course. The general ap- 
paratus includes analytical balances, a moisture oven, 
ash muffle, hot plate, etc. The baking laboratory con- 
tains all the necessary apparatus for making baking 
tests. 





RICH SOURCE OF IDEAS 

How many salesmen called upon you last year? A 
hundred? If so, there were 100 of the keenest of 
brains loaded with many hundred ideas and unlimited 
information relating to your business, at your service, 
free. Ideas are costly; and without them you can make 
no progress. If you could travel half the year, as 
salesmen do, and visit with merchants in other cities, 
you could gather equally rich and varied funds of 
selling knowledge, but you cannot spare the time. 
Salesmen can: it is their job. Ask them questions. 
Listen to them. Make each man pay you for the time 
you give him by leaving with you at least one good 
practical idea. Then use it—Commerce and Indusiry. 








‘he Song of Bread 


By Tuomas WatsH 
Es 


The song of the Water! 

The song of Earth! 

The song of the Fire !— 

The white cloud’s daughter, 

April rain, 

Caught a refrain 

From the heavenly choir 

And scattered its mirth 

O’er hillside and plain 

Till they smiled, giving birth 

To the wheat and the corn and the 
clover, 

To gladden sweet April, their lover. 

The song of the emulous Fire !— 

With the ardors extreme 

That it took from the swift lightning’s 
gleam,— 

Its desire 

To consume 

The deep heart of Earth’s gloom, 

Its omnipotent dream :— 

For it said in its heart,— 

“Lo, the spirit is Fire 

Of God. 

I shall wed with Earth’s mire, 

With the fruit of the sod 

We shall fashion an offering pure 


‘That His eyes shall endure !”— 


Where the children of Adam sat down 

With their pestles of grain 

They crushed the white kernels and 
brown 

In their hunger for bread ; 

They toiled and they toiled not in vain; 

The first fruit of their pain ~ 

Was the crust when they fed. 

On the walls of Sidon and Tyre 

The people sat down at their task ; 

Where lighted a Bedouin fire, 

For bread, for bread did they ask; 

The women came out on the roofs 

















And ground at the corn 

When Babylon’s towers would bask 

In the light of the morn; 

And they ground and they ground 

Where the Nile bore the proofs 

Of their toil as it wound 

Across Egypt,—till hark to the sound 

Of the trumpets Melchisadek blew 

As he came with his bread and his wine! 

And the granaries of Kings 

Took their tribute of springs! 

Afar on the Indian oceans they knew 

The voice of that grounding benign; 

In the golden haunts of the Incas, the 
lands 

Of the Aztecs where shone 

The sun in his crimson decline ; 

On the shimmering sands, 

On the cliffs and the cities thereon 

Where the hearth-fires shine. 

And over the world came The Voice 

Of the Saviour :—“In rain, 

And in Earth, and in Fire, 

Lift your hearts and rejoice— 

For this is My Body again 

As the grape is My Blood of desire !”— 

And hark, through the alleys of heaven 
the Choir :— 

“O Bread of the Angels !”—sung higher 
and higher! 

So the bread that was food 

For the body is food for the soul, 

The manna, the unspotted dole 

For the body and soul from their 
weakness renewed, 

The pledge of a brotherly love 

At the tables of men, 

And the pledge of a compact Above 

At the altars again. 

Woe! Woe !—when the voice of the 
harper is still, 

And the strings and the pipes and the 
trumpets no more, 

When the silence shall fall on the voice 
of the mill 

And its work shall be o’er! 

Then, then is the Great Desolation in 
store! 
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“Slackjaw Jim Cole,”’ said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “has been 
rarin’ and tearin’ up an’ down the crick 
sori] lately allowin’ how he was goin’ to 
“ “. vote for the pore man’s friend, an’ ef 
La Follette gets elected he bet 

\=b things would be a sight 
ies: ‘different. The other 












day he landed 
a on Pap 


=~get some friend elected president 
. or go to work an’ hoe some of the 
eds outen your corn patch you'll have 

to get somebody to go bail for you to get 
any more flour or sugar off'n Pap Stone.’” 











WORK FOR THE FEDERATION 

N A preliminary announcement of his conception 

of the field of effort of the reorganized Millers’ 
National Federation, Mr. Sydney Anderson, its new 
president, says: “Steps will also be taken . . . to place 
the milling industry in a more favorable light with the 
public and to combat destructive propaganda by both 
private and public agencies.” 

No greater purpose than this could be served by 
the revivified and strengthened national organization; 
in no field of effort is there so great need for unified, 
vigorous and decisive action by the official representa- 
tive of the milling industry. Milling and the products 
of mills have so long been the victims of publicity 
secking food fakers and irresponsible newspaper writ- 
ers that they are widely regarded as not only unde- 
fended but indefensible. 

Happily, just as the Federation is organized to 
assume the industry’s championship, exceptional oppor- 
tunity is offered for it to display the stuff of which it 
is made. No more blatant, untruthful and virulent 
attack on white flour ever has been made than the one 
recently written by Dr. Frank Crane and distributed 
for widespread newspaper publication by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. Although its writer carefully 
seeks to avoid responsibility by the newspaper trick 
of use of weasel phrases such as “it is averred,” the 
article epitomizes nearly all of the viciously lying 
charges heretofore made against white flour. 

It not only repeats, with careful evasive phrase, 
the old, preposterous and often disproved cancer 
charge, but attributes weakened vitality and, finally, 
blood poisoning to white flour and other “devitalized” 
foods. With a degree of bad taste which should not 
have been permitted in the columns of any decent 
newspaper, the writer even sticks his shameless pen 
into the private life of the President of the United 
States and, by plain inference, leaves the unthinking 
reader to believe that a clean and wholesome lad, whose 
death the whole nation mourned, was the victim of 
“devitalized” flour. 

There has in the past been some discussion as to 
whether an industry as a whole has legal means for 
protecting the reputation of its products from ma- 
licious and libelous attacks. Whether or not the courts 
afford such protection obviously cannot be known until 
the effort to secure it is made. Presumably the syn- 
dicate which distributes this particularly vicious at- 
tack is financially responsible, and certainly tlie news- 
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papers which printed it can be held legally accountable 
for the easily proved injury to the reputation of whole- 
some flour created by it. 

In any event, the industry, now that it has an 
organization equipped and empowered to act for it, 
need no longer remain quiescent. Immediate and 
vigorous effort should be made to test the issue on 
the basis of scientific proof or disproof of these long 
current but preposterously untruthful charges. The 
Federation is offered a splendid chance to bring the 
matter to an issue and to put a definite end to the 
fulminations of the Wileys, McCanns and Cranes of 
the press. 


EMPHASIS ON MILLFEED VALUE 

O MR. FRANK HUTCHINSON, vice president 

and manager of the Lawrenceburg (Indiana) 
Roller Mills Co., belongs the credit for calling atten- 
tion to the desirability of having millers emphasize 
the superior value of millfeeds, with particular refer- 
ence to the relation of their prices to the price of corn. 
In a recent letter to The Northwestern Miller Mr. 
Hutchinson gives this comparison as follows: 

“At the present time, bran is selling in the central 
markets at around $28 per ton in sacks, equivalent to 
approximately 78 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. Mid- 
dlings at $34 figure approximately 95 cents per bushel. 
Both of these compare with corn selling in the same 
locations at approximately $1.15 to $1.20 in bulk, with- 
out sacks. A year ago, feed prices were on approxi- 
mately the same basis as prevail now, although at that 
time corn was selling at 90 to 95 cents per bushel.” 

Happily, Mr. Hutchinson’s suggestion reached The 
Northwestern Miller just prior to the recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation, to which it was referred for consideration. 
It is much to the credit of the new form of government 
of the Federation that it was able to take prompt 
action to bring Mr. Hutchinson’s timely proposal to 
the attention of its members. The initial circular on 
the subject, issued last week, doubtless will be followed 
by others. 

The value and importance of wheat millfeeds never 
have been sufficiently emphasized by millers. On the 
contrary, the byproducts of flour manufacture have 
long been regarded merely as offals, to be gotten rid 
of by the easiest possible means. ‘They have for years 
been improperly questioned on the score of their purity 
and feeding value, until, if one may accept the endless 
legal requirements controlling their sale, they have 
come to be deemed guilty until proved innocent. 

Undoubtedly opportunity offers for millers to estab- 
lish the feeding and commercial value of millfeeds on 
a much higher plane. There is, as Mr. Hutchinson 
suggests, no reason why a miller should not “sell” his 
millfeeds just as he sells his flour. They occupy, as a 
matter of fact, very much the same position in animal 
dietary that flour occupies among human foods. 





UNSKILLED IN SATIRE 

NDER the caption “The Great Wheat Conspiracy,” 

comment was recently made in these columns on 
the preposterous statement by politicians that the 
advance in grain prices was brought about by financial 
interests to appease farmers’ unrest and influence the 
approaching presidential election. As became the sub- 
ject, the comment was made in a satirical vein, since 
no other form of expression could possibly fit so 
ridiculous a statement. 

Certain evidence at hand clearly indicates that The 
Northwestern Miller will do well to adhere to straight- 
forward expression in such English as it can command, 
and leave the emulation of Juvenal to those better 
skilled in the art. From several quarters have come 
intimations that this journal has departed from its 
normally conservative methods of thought and expres- 
sion and entered into strange fields. In brief, there 
are those who missed the evidently blunted shaft of 
irony, and jumped to the conclusion that The North- 
western Miller itself believed the political vagary of 
“the great wheat conspiracy.” 

To such readers, apology is offered. The North- 
western Miller’s faith in the continued efficacy of the 
forces of supply and demand to determine grain prices 
is undimmed and undiminished. Wall Street and the 
members of the country’s grain exchanges may have 
most ardently wished for higher grain prices, and 
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undoubtedly they share the joy of every one else that 
values have advanced, but they did not conspire to 
bring it about. Furthermore, had they been able so 
to conspire, not all of the money at their joint com- 
mand could have increased the price of grain had not 
perfectly normal conditions of harvests and world’s 
needs justified the advance. The “great wheat con- 
spiracy” is, of course, a myth. 





ONE OF THE PETTY ILLS 
MILLER, in commenting on the recent discussion 
in these columns of the evil of including empty 

sacks in carload flour shipments, says: 

“Empty sacks are a substantial item of cost when 
the amount is totaled for a year, and the item is one 
which can easily be eliminated. Furthermore, the harm 
that can result from promiscuous supplying of extra 
sacks is immeasurable. It should be a simple matter 
to get all millers to abandon the practice and establish 
a trade policy of supplying extra sacks only when re- 
quest for them is made by the customer. We have 
long followed this custom, and, in addition, every extra 
sack sent out by parcel post bears the mark, “The flour 
in this package was not packed at the mill.’” 

Some millers apparently believe that the inclusion 
of a generous package of extra empty sacks in some 
way favorably impresses the customer. Of course, it 
does nothing of the sort. In a majority of cases none 
of them are used for the purpose intended. Instead, 
they merely are thrown on a shelf or in a corner as 
something handy to have about. They may come final- 
ly to any one of a hundred uses, including acting as 
containers for flour that has been damaged but which 
may nevertheless reach a consumer under the miller’s 
proud brand. 

Extra empty sacks are not a grave or especially 
important trade ill. Their sending is, however, onc 
of those petty evils which not only cost money but 
which always contain elements of danger in the use to 
which the sacks may be put. Everything that is ac- 
complished by putting a bundle of them in a car is 
better done by asking the customer to request enough 
sacks to replace those which may have been damaged 
in transit. 


ENCOURAGING STATISTICS 

BILITY of American milled flour to triumph over 

disabilities created by reduced world purchasing 
power, depreciated exchange and the general tendency 
to foster home industry is proved by the figures of 
foreign flour shipments for the twelve months ended 
July 31. Exports for the period were 17,158,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 14,845,000 for the preceding year. 
The total is, with the exception of the three post-war 
years, 1918-19-20, the greatest in any year since 1903. 
In only eight years, five of them more than twenty 
years ago, have American mills exported a greater 
amount of their products. 

While it is true that shifting conditions in world 
markets have made the trade unstable, the strength 
of the demand for American flour in many principal 
importing countries is indicated by the following table, 
showing the rate of increase or decrease in flour ex- 
ports from the United States in 1922-23 and 1923-24, 
years ending July 31: 


Per Per 

Increase— cent Decrease— cent 
Ter T errr 2 United Kingdom ...... 26 
Netherlands .......... 66 Serer ree 7 
EE is ow bow 400'see 32 Serr Tee 26 
EE, ob 6s 00 9:08-00 78 DD Si verre ee tanecese 56 
POO cccccvccoace 178 Turkey 93 
Es 6:06 oa: e he 50 36 PO ree Ae ae 
ee Ser rrrerr re 20 ree ieee “ae 
Poland-Danzig ........ 80 

European Russia ..... 100 

EPOMURGTE 606 cbs etsvess 16 

MBCHOMER co cccccvccses 89 





Of principal interest in the present situation is the 
steady gain in exports of flour to the Orient. Only 
a bold prophet would undertake to forecast the future 
of that trade. It has been more than a stop-gap in 
absorbing American flour in years of reduced ship- 
ments to old-established customers. Perhaps, in the 
present state of fusion in international commerce, it 
may serve to preserve the balance of United States 
exports until pre-war trade conditions are restored. 
Meantime, millers have every reason to feel encouraged 
at the proof of flour’s ability to maintain its volume 
of trade in world markets. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 17.) 

Puiavevrnia, Pa.—Flour is in mod- 
erate demand, and limits are generally 
firmly held. Millfeed is firm, but trade 
is quiet. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The flour trade 
was slightly better at the opening of the 
week, there being a good sprinkling of 
new business from the Southeast. Mill- 
feed is in good demand. 

Cotumsus, Onto.—Flour sales are 
slow; the trade is not disposed to pay 
the advanced prices. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fair. Feed is in fair demand; 
prices are $1 higher. Flour prices are 
unchanged. 

Bartrimore, Mpv.—Flour is holding firm 
at the late advance, with exporters still 
buying near-by straights at full prices, 
but domestic trade is a little shy about 
paying current rates for anything. Feed 
is steady but inactive. 

Boston, Mass.—There is a quiet de- 
mand for all grades of flour, with the 
tone easier, although openly held firm. 
The trade is fairly well supplied and is 
holding off. Millfeed is quiet, with wheat 
feeds held higher, but other feeds are 
unchanged. 

New York, N. Y.—Market conditions 
are unchanged. In view of the advance 
in prices and the expectation of a heavy 
spring wheat crop, buyers prefer wait- 
ing for a lower market. Export opera- 
tions continue of fair volume, though 
chiefly of Canadian flours. 

Sr. Louis, Mo—Mills are _ holding 
prices firm, and there is moderate new 
business developing in both export and 
domestic trade. Shipping instructions 
are coming in fairly well. Domestic 
demand is most active in the South. De- 
mand for millfeed is still quiet, but 
values are growing firmer. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour _ business 
continues to hold recent gains, many 
mills having booked sufficient volume 
within the past month to assure capacity 
production until around Jan, 1, with the 
buying that can be normally expected 
from now on. Prices are unchanged at 
last week’s closing levels. re in- 
structions are generally reported fair. 


KANSAS CORN YIELD IS 
LARGEST IN TEN YEARS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The 1924 Kansas 
corn crop is estimated by the Kansas 
state board of agriculture at 148,131,000 
bus, the largest the state has grown in 
10 years. Coupled with the large yields 
of other grains, the corn will give Kan- 
sas one of the biggest crop years in his- 
tory. 

Condition of corn, Sept. 1, was 75 per 
cent, compared with 65 per cent last year 
and a 10-year average condition of 56 
per cent. 

The estimate says that 80 per cent of 
this year’s wheat crop had been threshed, 
and 53 per cent marketed by Sept. 1. 
The yield of wheat is estimated at 154,- 
258,000 bus. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 





STORED GRAIN DISAPPEARS; 
SO DOES THE “BEAN KING” 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Many thousand bushels of 
wheat in the western New York ware- 
house of the L. E. Sands Co, have dis- 
appeared, and owners of the grain have 
received nothing for their crop, it was 
learned here today as preparations were 
made to file a voluntary bankruptcy pe- 
tition for the company. 

Mr. Sands, internationally known as 
“the bean king,” has vanished, and other 
officials of the company are unable to 
account for the disappearance of the 
grain. 

Many farmers sent their grain to the 
Sands warehouses to be sold when, in 
the opinion of the operating head of the 
firm, conditions were favorable. A stor- 
age charge of 1c bu a month was to be 
paid. 

When investigation of the compahy 
began, following the disappearance of 
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the president of the firm, which became 
known yesterday, it was found that the 
warehouses had been cleaned of their 
grain, but no payments or acknowledge- 
ments had been made to its owners. It 
was estimated that the firm’s liabilities 
would exceed its assets by $500,000. 
P. D. Faunestocx. 


SALE OF INDIANAPOLIS 
HOMINY PLANT APPROVED 


INDIANAPOLIS, InpD.—The Indianapolis 
plant of the American Hominy Co., 1857 
Gent Avenue, has been sold to the Con- 
solidated Products Co., Inc., of New 
York. 

The price was announced Sept. 13 at 
$155,000, in a hearing before Harry A. 
Parkin, referee in bankruptcy for the 
American Hominy Co. in Chicago. The 
sale at that price was appeeved | by the 
referee. 

According to information from the 
New York firm, the building will be used 
as a warehouse, and to shelter several 
small industries, in addition to the com- 
gp a business. Improvements are to 
e made. The indebtedness of the for- 
mer company will be liquidated by the 
American Hominy Liquidating Agency. 

The American Hominy Co. was de- 
clared bankrupt Jan. 8, 1924, and the 
Chicago Title & Trust Co., Chicago, was 
appointed receiver. This affected the 
company’s property in this city, Daven- 

rt and Keokuk, Iowa, and Decatur, 
ll., and several branches, including ele- 








vators at Shelbyville. The property of 
the company at that time was valued at 
$6,000,000. 

Curis O. Axsion. 





KANSAS WILL TELL BAKERS 
WHERE TO PURCHASE FLOUR 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 16.—(Special 
Telegram )—Kansas boosters will tell the 
bakers of America where to buy flour, 
when the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association convenes 
in Atlantic City next week. Twenty 
thousand 2-oz samples of choice wheat 
packed in small bags will accompany the 
Kansas City delegation when it leaves 
here on special cars Sept. 19. Printed in 
bold type on the bags is the new state 
slogan, “Kansas Grows the Best Wheat 
in the World.” The samples will be dis- 
tributed en route to Atlantic City as well 
as at the convention. 

Harvey E. Yanmts. 





HUNGARIAN MILLS CONSOLIDATE 

The dissolution of the Budapest mill- 
ing trust on July 1, has had a sequel. 
The Budapest Steam Mills Co. owns 
mills in territory which formerly was 
part of the Austria~-Hungarian empire 
and now is within the limits of inde- 
pendent states. The Roumanian mills 
have been consolidated under a holding 
company located in Switzerland, and the 
same is to be done with the mills located 
within the limits of Jugoslavia. Then it 
is understood the three different holding 
companies will be consolidated. 


September 17, 1924 
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The following table shows the flour ou' put 


at milling centers for the past two w ks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Sept. 8 Sent. 9 
Sept. 13Sept.6 1923 2 
Minneapolis ...248,122 193,658 207,395 32: 9°79 
St. Paul 10,102 4,556 14,541 445 
Duluth-Superior 35,720 11,615 14,725 2) 245 
Milwaukee ..... 6,0 6,000 3,000 00 








Totals ....... 299,944 215,829 239,660 36: 469 
Outside mills*. . 221,598 232,809 208,163 15. 595 





Ag’gate sprg.521,542 448,638 447,823 5: 


St. Louis ...... 30,600 29,600 48,100 100 
St. Louist ..... 54,400 50,900 49,400 600 
Buffalo ........ 173,955 134,268 102,815 1 40) 
Rochester ..... 4,800 3,600 6,400 909 
ChiCAg@O ....006 36,000 38,000 28,000 000 


Kansas City....129,040 110,298 119,130 385 
Kansas City}. ..429,431 410,125 332,460 31 539 


Omaha ........ 20,564 24,367 20,475 630 
St. Joseph ..... 44,707 40,403 19,590 050 
Salina ......... 29,636 30,374 20,270 390 
Wichita ....... 53,025 45,161 40,340 065 
Toledo ........ 45,600 40,500 24,500 500 
Toledof ....... 123,746 86,950 93,280 985 
Indianapolis ... 14,637 11,590 10,480 .730 


PETE” coco 4b008 114,060 124,430 4 
Portland, Oreg. 42,380 36,795 37,640 140 
Seattle 29,604 23,552 61,715 775 
Tacoma 27,370 15,667 24,270 875 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percer ges 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual ek- 


ly output of flour, as reported to The JN #srth- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 


time schedule, operating six days per ek: 
Sept. 8 & pt.9 
Sept. 13 Sept.6 1923 922 
Minneapolis ...... 45 35 36 62 
ix WE cnansceeds 46 21 60 25 
Duluth-Superior .. 97 31 40 55 
Milwaukee ........ 50 50 25 6 
Outside mills* .... 64 63 53 53 
Average spring.. 54 45 44 56 
Bt. TOUS cccccccce 48 46 95 47 
St. Louist ........ 63 59 64 65 
Buffalo .........++ 80 60 62 99 
Rochester .....se- 26 19 34 42 
CRIGRRD ccscccvses 90 95 70 
Raneeas City .....:. 85 74 78 7 
Kansas Cityt ..... 82 78 65 79 
OMRERR ocsccceccoe 82 97 88 98 
St. Joseph ........ 94 85 41 61 
EL -cokbecoene ee 64 66 4d 63 
WEREEOD vcoscccece 82 69 62 76 
POMGO cccrcccccses 95 84 72 6f 
p. .... BPeTeT errr 77 76 63 62 
Indianapolis ...... 73 58 46 34 
Nashville** ....... .. 65 79 67 
Portland, Oregon.. 68 59 60 49 
COREG. cocepecveus 56 45 97 64 
yo eee 48 27 42 4 
WORM: vcecdacxees 71 65 65 65 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. |. \uis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southw: rn 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclus of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha an St 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills in- 
cluding Nashville. 


FAIR TRADE REPORTED 
IN BRITISH MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 16.—(Special \a- 
ble)—The flour market is firm, and al- 
though buyers are unwilling to pay the 
full advance there is a fair forw ird 
business passing at 6d under tod \y’s 
mill prices. Canadian top patents are 
offered at 46s 6d@47s 6d ($7.27@ 7.43 
bbl), exports at 44@44s 6d ($6.88@ 1.96 
bbl), ¢.i.f., October-November shipment, 
6d extra November shipment, Minne .ota 
exports at 45@46s ($7.04@7.20 })\)l), 
Kansas exports 41s 6d@42s 6d ($6.'9@ 
6.65 bbl), and Australians at 42s 3d 
($6.61 bbl), c.i.f. Home milled ‘our 
has advanced 3s during the week. [he 
present price of straight run is equ: to 
43s 6d ($6.81 bbl), c.i.f. Bakers bor ght 
freely at equal to 40s 6d@Als 6d (*:'.34 
@6.49 bbl), c.i.f., until the end of the 
year. C. F. G. Ratk: s. 


OMAHA HAS RECORD RU} 
OF GRAIN DURING AUGUST 


Omana, Nes.—Omaha has a rec rd 
run of grain in August, receipts of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley to al- 
ing 13,554,800 bus, against only 7,954. ‘00 
for the same month last year. Rece »ts 
of wheat alone were 9,969,400 bus. ‘J 11is 
la amount of in was readily )- 
sor with minimum fluctuations in 
price. Much of the wheat coming in 
during the past few weeks has bien 
smutty, but it has been discounted |ss 
than in other western markets. 


Leen Lest 
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MILLERS OF BUCKWHEAT 


rv re TO SPARK IN ELEVATOR LOOK FOR BANNER YEAR 
output MiiwavuKee, Wis.—An informal state- H E E E K IN ILL] N G The government report of Sept. 1 in- 
weeks, ment by the fire prevention division, in- dicates a buckwheat crop this year of 
Sept. 9 dustrial coamniesion of Wiese, — (VVTTTVVvrrevuuerwrveruurwrvruruvuururwrre www 15,000,000 * — is the = 
PL tive to the conflagration which caus average of recent years. uckwhea 
ane, a the practical destruction of the plant of Flour buying is generally rather quiet, and largely to fill immediate re- millers, however, take a more optimistic 
245 the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., corn quirements. The sharp advances in wheat which carried all the Chicago op- view of the forthcoming crop, and, as in- 
00 products, on Sept. 2, is to the effect that tions up about 5%c between Sept. 10 and 16, are regarded by bakers and flour dicated by statements made at last 
360.460 the initial ignition probably occurred jobbers as establishing an unsatisfactory basis for extensive flour buying and, week’s annual meeting of the Buckwheat 
1 6 from contact between the iron buckets accordingly, they are waiting for a decline. As for forward business, the fact Millers’ Association in Elmira, N. Y., 
- of the elevator leg and some foreign sub- that Chicago May wheat is 12c over September is a practically complete bar they look for the largest yield ever ob- 
100 stance. It had been the popular belief to flour buying. A few mills appear to be making somewhat stronger efforts tained in this country from what is un- 
0 that the fire originated from a grain dust than before to sell flour on the basis of price concessions, but in general quo- derstood to be the largest acreage yet 
wr explosion, a theory scouted by Charles tations are being well maintained. Flour prices are up 10@20c for practically planted. The Canadian crop is also re- 
000 A. Krause, president, who arrived from all types and grades, with a spread of 75c@$1 between springs and hard win- ported to be exceptionally good. _ 
385 a European trip on the day that the plant ters, and hard and soft winters about J5c apart. There has been a distinct ad- In Minnesota, the Sept. 1 condition of 
530 was destroyed. vance in wheat millfeeds, amounting to $1@1.50 for the week, but millfeed is buckwheat was 82 per cent of normal, 
050 The investigation made by the state still about $3 ton below last year at this time, whereas flour is about $1 bbl being four points below the Aug. 1 con- 
390 commission in co-operation with federal higher than it was then. dition. The September forecast of pro- 
065 authorities says that it is likely the pres- ; * «# duction P ep was 759,000 bus, 
985 ence of a cartridge, nail, stone or bolt, Flour production for the week of Sept. 7-13 showed a sharp and widely eg heey gt mill 
ee or sne other foreign a Ca distributed increase, largely due to shipping directions received on business son, tition - alka Gemmenaiane tendin. 
140 ly observed in the class of stock receive taken in August. The spring wheat mills reported a gain of 9 points for the Ginek aneiiiens im tute an “The 
775 by corn mills, caused the spark which week, with output representing 54 per cent of capacity. The Kansas-Nebraska- buckwheat erem in this territ * " 
875 igni'-d the inflammable contents of the Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills showed a 6-point gain, to 83 per cent, and Selene tne thet of -ver4 mate "The — 
builcing. d the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills a 1-point gain, to 77 per ne pote tee ion owe} ” os, 
n‘ages “\oparently there were two major ex- cent. The Buffalo output advanced 20 points, to 80 per cent, and the mills of able iat gh of te ‘| Bnew gene 
= plosons, followed several minutes after- — the St. Louis district picked up 3 points, to 56 per cent. The north Pacific oak iin ae ania aie a ~ lots 
- war! by a few minor ones,” the report Coast mills showed a conspicuous improvement in their rate of operation, the om maturing ron the beth of Got eonp 


. 


says in brief. “The first explosion seems 
to | .ve dislodged the sprinkler system 
sup: iy tank on the tenth floor, breaking 
its .onnections and rendering the system 
use. -s. The grinders were equipped with 
a s cial device for separating foreign 
ma! rials from the stock, but no such 
devi ec was provided at the base of the 
ele, tor leg, which is fed by an apron 
cor -vor from a track hopper. It is 
pro able that such a device at the foot 
of ‘« elevator would have prevented the 


Sep!. 12, from burns received in the fire 
of Sept. 2, records the only fatal acci- 
deni in the conflagration. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NEW YORK STATE MILLERS 
GREET SYDNEY ANDERSON 


Rrrrato, N. Y., Sept. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—One of the largest and most 
interesting meetings of the New York 
State Millers’ Association was held here 
today, with more than 60 mills in every 
section of the state represented. The 
meeting was held primarily to have mem- 
bers of the association meet Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and A. P. Husband, 
secretary of that organization. 

Following luncheon in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Mr. Anderson opened a three-hour 
discussion in which most of those pres- 
ent participated, 


combined flour production of Portland, Seattle and Tacoma being 58 per cent of 


capacity, a 14-point gain. 


Thus, so far as total flour production is concerned, 


the week was the best so far experienced on the present crop. 
* #*# 


The Millers’ National Federation has just made public the report of its 
special committee on flour grade definitions, in the form of a remarkably thor- 
ough study of the whole subject of flour grades and standards by Harry Sny- 
der. » + « Rain during the past few days in the Northwest and in western 
Canada has delayed completion of the spring wheat harvest, and may have done 


some damage. 


. « « « European buying of wheat has been exceptionally heavy, 


and there has likewise been a marked improvement in flour buying for export 
account. « « *« Deaths of the week include those of Burr Fisher, treasurer of 








has addressed, and asked the millers for 
their opinion of the greatest needs of 
their particular localities. 

Many interesting statements were 
made in the session, which was an execu- 
tive one, and the matters discussed were 
commented upon most freely because of 
this fact. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion that the greatest need of the ae 
industry is sensible co-operation an 
honest competition, together with selling 
methods based on complete knowledge 
of business costs and other details of 
operation. 

The New York millers expressed the 
view that the outlook this year is much 
better than in September of 1923, and 
the opinion was expressed that well- 
managed mills may expect the new crop 
to bring them profitable business. 

Mr. Husband spoke briefly of the other 
meetings at which he and Mr. Anderson 


Mr. Anderson and Mr. Husband left 
tonight for Lansing, Mich., where they 
are to speak on Tuesday. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





BAKERY MERGER PROCEEDING 

New York, N. Y.—The Southern Bak- 
ing Co. reports having recently taken 
over the J. A. Cureton Bakery, Green- 
ville, S.C. This, with the three plants of 
the Carolina Baking Co., located at 
Greensboro, Gastonia and Charlotte, N. 
C., together with the F. O. Stone Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., previously taken over, 
makes five plants now included in the 
new organization. W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 


omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





will not be ready to cut for at least two 
weeks. If we do not have frosts during 
that period we will harvest a big crop. 
The supply of old crop buckwheat seems 
to be entirely exhausted. The price dur- 
ing the past month has been very high, 
and we anticipate a stiff market on buck- 
wheat during October.” 





HIGH RECORD FOR GRAIN 
CAR LOADING ESTABLISHED 


: catastrophe.” i ing Mi Seattle, Sept. 15, Nathaniel L. Moffitt, president ice divisi 

77 : ' k d the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Sept. 15, Nathaniel L. Moffitt, presiden The car service division of the Ameri- 
4 a ; — = een See ee of the Moffitt-Napier Grain Co., St. Louis, Sept. 9, and W. E. Habel, of Habel, can Railway Association states that a 
4 ihe ploy “ Armbruster & Larsen, flour jobbers, Chicago, Sept. 10. new high record for all time in the num- 


ber of cars loaded with grain.and grain 
products was established during the week 
ending Aug. 30, when 68,837 cars were 
loaded. This was not only an increase 
of 7,224 cars over the preceding week, 
but of 4,122 over the previous record, 
established during the week ending Jul 

19, 1924, when 64,715 cars were loaded. 

The bulk of this grain movement was 
in the western districts, where 49,128 
cars were loaded during the week of Aug. 
30 this year, compared with 37,136 during 
the corresponding week last year. 

While a number of western and north- 
western railroads are reporting the great- 
est loading of grain and grain products 
on record, this movement is being met 
without difficulty by the railroads of the 
country and, according to present indi- 
cations, the crop movement which is now 
centered in the northwestern region will 
be moved without car shortage, as the 
railroads of the Northwest are in the 
best physical condition on record to meet 
the situation. 

















= “In my opinion it is more important have spaben September 1,410 1,544 1,246 574 
that we discover what are the ills of the . October ....... 2,209 2,147 1,390 1,144 
ird 1) ‘ 1d . Lingh of the Federal Mill November ..... 2,357 2,219 1,696 1,044 
y's milling industry and then go about re . - - (.. Lockport, N. Y., re- December ..... 1,822 1,939 1,807 ‘886 Egypt—Crops 
5A moving the cause than it is that we ad- ; evator ©0., port, eds | January ....... 1,850 1,680 1,200 998 Grain crops of Egypt, as reported by the 
bag minister some hasty remedy that later gional director of the Millers National February ...... 1,811 1,482 1,330 7138 Egyptian Ministry of Finance, by calendar 
48 may be found to be ill chosen,” Mr. ‘Federation, responded to the national Moreh esecesee 1138 a7as cave = years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
96 4 m A °3 : ty ry PEE coccccccce ° ® 
i Anderson said. “It is more important Officers, and gave the millers’ views of Ry ‘*''0°°" °° 1881 11378 1/220 eee Whest Berle Corn 
te that we do this job soundly than that we the present outlook, 7 MR Gaaee oa ye 1,413 1,265 1,042 | a Gebaeipiaaadia ideale 40,654 11/989 eos. 
“ do it quickly.” The utmost harmony prevailed at the pone d ieee 1,354 bet ee po MNCS Hescccecenta er" 
- The national president then gave a meeting, and all present declared them- eee eeiene + cess ime , or 7,012 11,941 67,166 
bs summary of the opinions that had been selves delighted with its spirit and ac- Totals ...... *19,276 19,086 15,455 9,901 4919..''''''"'''"" 30'137 = 40'283 «68980 
= expresséd at similar meetings which he complishments. *Bleven months. BER 44k ees 32,765 10,063 66,756 
’ . 
lhe —= . 
o SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
ah 
\.34 j Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 16. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
th | jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
re FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Yor Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvilie 
3. Spring APGt PACHRE . 00... .ccccccccsccccceces $6.90@ 7.50 $7.60@ 8.05 $....@....  $7.20@ 7.60 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.50@ 8.75  $7.50@ 7.75 $7.50@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent .. 6.70@ 7.20 a) 3. ae Pe 6.80@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 7.60@ 7.90 7.35@ 8.50 eo) he” er ee 
} Spring first clear ........ 5.70@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.20 ....@.... 5.75@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.80 ....@.... 6.75@ 7.25 6.35@ 7.10 ....@.. rer ee 
| Hard winter short patent. 6.20@ 6.60 ee eee 6.85@ 7.30 6.25@ 6.75 6.80@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.40 6.85@ 7.20 6.75@ 7.25 
3 Hard winter straight .......+..sccccccccses 5.70@ 6.15 i 5.60@ 6.35 5.80@ 6.15 6.35@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 oe: ee ee 6.50@ 6.85 pe Fee 
ST Hard winter first clear...........csseeeeeee 5.20@ 5.50 .-@.. 5.30@ 5.75 4.90@ 5.25 5.70@ 6.20 ....@.... PS a — ae ae a oe 
Soft winter short patent.............-:eceee 6.40@ 6.85 a ee rm 6.50@ 6.90 ....@.... 6.65@ 6.90 ....@.... 6.50@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.20 8.00@ 8.40 
rd Bett WH EEE Wiener s deccesvonesacev’e 5.90@. 6.25 i ae aes 5.85@ 6.25 ....@.... *5.90@ 6.15 °5.90@ 6.75 ....@.... 6.60@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.85 
of Soft winter first clear.............cseeseeees 5.20@ 5.60 — re i 5.00@ 5.35 ....@... (umes oe ae 5.60@ 6.40 ....@.... 5.50@ 6.00 
ul- Rye SORE MMM es does occ caspvecssccsesees 4.90@ 5.20  5.30@ 5.40 0@.. ++ @.... 5.50@ 6.15  5.90@ 6.15  6.00@ 656° 5.75@ 6.00 ~ oe .@. 
00 Rye GRMN 380.5 542 6escecenessece 4.70@ 4.90 4.10@ 4.20 --@.. -@.... eee 5.00@ 5.30 = ....@.... 5.40@ 5.70 --@.. --@.. 
ts t FEED— 
us Bae? Ser eee 26.50@27.50 24.50@25.00 ....@.... oo ee @..-- --@.. 31.00@32.00  32.00@33.00 31.00@31.50  30.50@31.50 re 
b- Hard We OE shh scce.ns es ccceenssctes 27.25 @ 27.75 weee@....  22.50@23.50 25.00@26.00 _ -+++@....  32.00@32.50 31.50@31.75 ....@.... ee en 
in Colt GE han sini bos cis cebinoesenshse ied eees eS veee@..+-  26.00@26.50 oe Om 32.00@33.00 33.00@33.50 32.00@32.25 ....@....  28.00@29.00 
in Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 28.50@29.50 26.00@26.50 25.50@26.50 ....@.... ee 33.00@34.00  34.00@35.00 32.50@33.00  32.00@33.00  31.00@33.00 
en Flour middlings aoe —- puebs Vibes 32.00@34.00  31.00@32.00 29.00@30.00  31.00@32.00 s ples 37.00@38.00 39.00@ 41.00 39.50@40.00 36.00@37.00 ....@.... 
5s Red GAR epee aaba eiecaee ee vkegssocc€s0e 39.00@40.00 36.00@38.00 ....@...- oe ee @.... --@.. 43.00@44.00 44.00@ 45.00 = ....@45.00 42.00@43.00 ....@.... 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
COREEED ccncececs $7.90@8.20 (49's) $5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.20 (49's) $7.55@8.00 $8.00@ 8.50 $7.15 @7.60 
San Francisco... ....@.... 7.25 @7.50 -+@.... 7.10 @7.30 +++ + @ 8.10 wee Oeee 





4 *Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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FLOUR DEFINITIONS 
REPORT IS ISSUED 


Federation Statement on 
Mono- 





Millers’ National 
Standards Made Public, with 
graph by Harry Snyder 


The Millers’ National Federation re- 
port on flour definitions, which reached 
completion at the hands of the Federa- 
tion committee on flour definitions some 
time ago, has been released for publica- 
tion from the secretary’s office in Chi- 
cago. 

The report appears in pamphlet form, 
accompanying a statement on “The No- 
menclature of Wheat Flours,” prepared 
for the Federation by Harry Snyder, of 
Minneapolis. In his preface to the book- 
let Mr. Snyder explains his undertaking 
and that of the Federation committee 
on flour definitions as follows: 

“During the past 50 years the manu- 
facture of wheat flour has radically 
changed, through the introduction of 
new and improved methods of milling. 
As a result, cleaner and better flours 
are produced and more economically. 
With such a complete change in the 
process of manufacture it is not sur- 
prising that some of the terms used for 
describing flours are not well under- 
stood, as there is a scant amount of 
trustworthy technical literature relative 
to modern flour milling. 

“With the advent of the national food 
and drugs act it is but natural that the 
questions are raised, what is ‘straight 
flour’ and what is ‘patent flour, and 
what does the flour miller mean when 
he uses these terms on his flour pack- 
ages? 

“The Joint Committee on Definitions 
and Standards, an advisory committee 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, undertook in 1915 to define 
various flours, and finally appealed to 
the Millers’ National Federation for defi- 
nitions and a system of nomenclature. 
In compliance with this request of the 
standards committee, the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation deemed it expedient to 
submit with the definitions such data as 
seemed necessary for their exemplifica- 
tion. This monograph on the nomencla- 
ture of wheat flours has been prepared 
to accompany the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration’s report on flour definitions, and 
to exemplify certain facts regarding 
wheat and flour milling operations which 
much be considered in formulating flour 
definitions.” 

The Federation committee on flour 
definitions is composed of James F. Bell, 
Minneapolis, chairman; Albert C. Lor- 
ing, Minneapolis; Henry M. Allen, Troy, 
Ohio; Clarence M. Hardenbergh, Kan- 
sas City; Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, 
N. Y. A summary of its report on flour 
standards and definitions appears in an 
adjoining column. 

Mr. Snyder’s treatise on the nomencla- 
ture of flours is an exhaustive and schol- 
arly document. It begins with a consid- 
eration of milling processes, takes up 
the economic features involved in mak- 
ing flour definitions, and relates the 
salient features of the 1915 hearing on 
flour standards and the principles upon 
which food standards are now based. 

A separate chapter develops the con- 
clusion that wheats and flours have no 
fixed physical or chemical constants, 
and there are chapter headings covering 
straight, patent and clear flours. 

The flour definition formulated in 1904 
is reviewed, and there is discussion of 
other standards that have been in use, 
of food values, and of flour mill prac- 
tices. An abridgement of Mr. Loring’s 
statement at the 1915 hearing of the 
standards committee is appended. 

In a statement concerning the report, 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’. Na- 
tional Federation, says: 

“Millers will recall that for several 
years the question of definitions and 
standards for flour has been under con- 
sideration by the Joint Committee on 
Definitions and Standards, appointed by 
the Secretary of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. By personal 
contact and by correspondence the Fed- 
eration committee has been in constant 
communication with the Joint Committee 
on Definitions and Standards, and the 
latter has had before it for several 
months the inclosed pamphlet, which is 
now given to the trade as the report of 
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the Federation committee on this sub- 
ject. 

“Professor Snyder has devoted much 

~ time and care to the preparation of this 
pamphlet; the collection of the data 
used in it required careful research ex- 
tending over many months. It consti- 
tutes a very valuable contribution to the 
literature on flour milling. Read it care- 
fully, and file it where you can readily 
place your hand on it for frequent fu- 
ture readings. 

“The millers of the country owe a 
great debt to Professor Harry Snyder 
for his work on this and other subjects 
pertaining to the chemistry and technic 
of flour milling. On behalf of the mem- 
bership of the Federation we gratefully 
acknowledge this obligation and express 
our sincere appreciation and thanks to 
Professor Snyder and to the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., which so generously 
accorded him the time and facilities for 
its preparation, 

“At a recent Joint 


meeting, the 


Fisher, of Indiana, Pa., former banking 
commissioner. 

The ladies attending the convention 
were entertained at the Williamsport 
Country Club by a committee headed by 
Mrs. F. M. Sprout, of Muncy. At the 
close of the convention the millers were 
conveyed to Muncy in motor cars to in- 
spect the plants of Sprout, Waldron & 
Co, and the Robinson Mfg. Co. Follow- 
ing the inspection, dinner was served in 
the Masonic Hall. 

C. C. Larus. 


DEATH OF BURR FISHER 


Treasurer of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Victim of Sudden Attack 

i of Heart Trouble 

Seattte, Wasu., Sept. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Burr Fisher, treasurer the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Gal- 
latin Valley Milling Co., Belgrade, Mont., 
and secretary White-Dulany Co., Seattle, 











for foods in general, be dropped. 


clears.) 
into two parts. 


first clear is removed. 





MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION 
REPORT ON FLOUR DEFINITIONS 


The Millers’ National Federation considers that there are no chemical 
or physical constants that can be used to establish flour standards or defini- 
tions, because of the great difference in composition of wheats and the 
corresponding difference in composition that occurs when flours are milled 
from different wheats by various systems of milling. Also, wheat of the 
same characteristics will produce flour of varying chemical composition 
from day to day even in the same mill. 

The Millers’ National Federation recommends: 

That the 13% per cent moisture standard for weight regulatory pur- 
poses (water oven basis) be continued. 

That the nitrogen, ash and fiber limitations of the 1904 standard, which 
have proven inoperative and are not in harmony with principles recently 
followed by the Joint Committee on Standards in formulating standards 


That in the consideration and fixing of definitions, the percentage of 
manufacture of flour be not considered as a factor. 

Acting in conformity with the request of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bureau of Chemistry, that food standards be based 
upon established trade customs and that the Millers’ National Federation 
submit a system of nomenclature and definitions for flour, the Federation 
begs to submit the following as representing trade practices and the under- 
standing by which flours of different grades are marketed: 

A. FLOUR is finely ground bolted wheat meal. 

B. STRAIGHT FLOUR (or 100 per cent flour) is all the bolted 
wheat meal recovered from the wheat after removal of the feeds. 

Cc. PATENT FLOUR is the more refined portion of the wheat meal 
from which all or a portion of the clears have been removed. 

D. CLEAR FLOUR is the less refined bolted portion of the wheat 
meal recovered in the manufacture of patent flour. 
to their processing or trade demand, divide this into first and/or second 


E. FIRST CLEAR is the better portion of the clear when separated 
F. SECOND CLEAR is the remaining portion of the clears when 


These definitions are supplementary to the requirements mentioned in 
the food and drugs act and the mixed flour law, 


(Millers, according 








Committee on Definitions and Standards 
considered informally the question of 
definitions and standards for flour, but 
adjourned without action on this sub- 
ject.” 





PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
MEET IN WILLIAMSPORT 


Wituramsport, Pa.—The forty-seventh 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association was held at 
the Hotel Lycoming, Williamsport, Sept. 
10-12. The following officers were elect- 
ed: president, H. C. W. Patterson, Salts- 
burg; first vice president, George I. God- 
shalk, Bangor; second vice president, H. 
J. Lerch, Treichlers; secretary, B. F. 
Isenberg, Huntingdon; treasurer, E. J. 
Eshelman, Lancaster. Directors: H. H. 
Greybill, Harrisburg; A. T. Collins, 
Mount Pleasant; Paul E. Eisler, Butler; 
George V. Dayton, Towanda; Griffith 
Ellis, Indiana. Mr, Patterson is start- 
ing his fourth term as president, and 
Mr. Isenberg his ninth as secretary. 

Speakers were Sydney Anderson, of 
Minneapolis, president Millers’ National 
Federation, and A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Federation; G. G. Fleming, 
efficiency expert of the Spanogle-Yeager 
Milling Co. Lewistown, Pa, W. G 
Goodenow, chemist of the Cit 
Mills, Inc. Muncy, Pa. an 


Flouring 
John §. 


died suddenly from a heart attack, at 
Seattle, on Sept. 15, aged 52. 

Mr. Fisher, who was in poor health for 
some years, had just returned from Eu- 
rope, where he went to regain his health. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons, 
a sister, and four brothers, O. D., Wil- 
liam, P. D. R., and O. W. Fisher, Jr., 
all officers in the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co. 

Mr. Fisher was born at Orleans, Mo., 
and for many years was in the mercan- 
tile business at Bozeman and Missoula, 
Mont. After the organization of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. he moved in 
1911 to San Francisco, where he acted 
as managing director of the company for 
California. He remained there until 
1918, when he returned to Seattle. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





RATE CHANGES RECOMMENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Many changes in 
freight rates on wheat and flour are rec- 
ommended by John B. Keeler, examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the proceeding brought by grain 
growing and flour milling interests and 
known as case No. 12244. The rates in- 
volved cover charges on most of the rail- 


roads in the Southwest, including Kan- . 


sas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. The 
Federal Grain Co. and the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association were among the 
complainants, Cares C, Haat, 
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SPECIAL TRAIN TO 
BAKERS’ MEETING 


H. N. Weinstein Arranges for Transportation 
to Convention in Atlantic City Over 
Pennsylvania Railroad 





For the convenience of those who wish 
to attend the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 22- 
27, H. N. Weinstein, 332 South La Salle 


Street, Chicago, has made careful! ar- 
rangements for a special train over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, leaving 
Chicago on Saturday, Sept. 20. The 
train schedule follows: 
Lv. Chicago (Union Station, Canal 
and Adams streets) ............ 10:3 m, 
TN rrr ree 10:4 n 
Ae) ee ee ee eee 1:45 p.m. 
EM. TAD sccccvcccossesesececcces 3:1! p.m. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 
i MY Gist «ened ies caveriene 6:20 p.m, 
i CE nen kon eke ke ees eb c00 6 8:1° p.m, 
Sn ons kt ee eee eR ED EOS 8:45 p.m. 
BA EE. Wes eeiecdancn€e06 10:4. p.m, 
EsV. POCCGWGIBR 2 ccc ccccccccosceces 11:1 p.m. 


The train will arrive at Atlantic City 
on Sunday at 10 a.m. Delegates ‘rom 
Toledo, Detroit and vicinity can us: the 
following regular train service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and connect at 
Mansfield with the Chicago Special: 





errr rrr rr 1:20 p.m., S: 20 
SM. TORORD ceocccessceces 3:10 p.m., S: 20 
BP. Be 6.0064 64-0480% 5:52 p.m., S: 20 


Delegates from Cleveland can us: the 
following regular train service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and conne:‘ at 
Alliance with the Chicago Special: 
ee ee 6:05 p.m., S: 20 
BP. BAMAMOS 06.000 6rececese 7:35 p.m., S 20 

A reduced fare of one and one half 
for the round trip on the certificate plan 
has been authorized for this meeting In 


order to obtain this reduced fare, <lele- 
gates must purchase regular one way 
tickets for the going trip, securing from 
ticket agent at the time of purchase a 


certificate account this convention. Up- 
on presentation of 250 such certifi ates 
to the secretary at Atlantic City, they 
will be validated by railroad agent, :fter 
which the holder is entitled to purchase 
a return ticket at half-fare. 

Selling dates of regular one-way tick- 
ets from points in Central Passenger As- 
sociation territory are Sept. 18-24, in- 
clusive, at which time the certificate men- 
tioned above must be secured from the 
ticket agent. Certificates wil! be vali- 
dated at Atlantic City on Sept. 25-26, 
and will be honored for purchase of re- 
turn ticket at half-fare until Oct. 1. 

Regular one-way railroad fare Chicago 
to Atlantic City is $31.52; round-tri}) on 
the above plan is $47.28, contingent up- 
on the attendance of 250 at the meeting. 

Fares to Atlantic City, N. J., are as 
follows: 


& F 
So os $3 ae = 
ga 5S BG ES 2: 
From— co 2 ee or AT 
Chicago .....$31.52 $9.00 $7.20 $25.50 9 
Fort Wayne... 26.19 7.50 6.00 21.00 9 
Mh sshecess 24.04 7.50 6.00 21.00 00 
Mansfield .... 20.96 6.38 5.10 18.00 50 
Pi eee 23.22 ae ee . 
Detroit® ..... ne. sicd abee S400 wee 
Canton ...... 18.30 5.63 4.50 15.75 1.00 
Alliance ..... 17.63 5.63 4.50 15.75 00 
CORPERRIGT svc BGT ceed s006 S400 +. 
Pittsburgh ... 14.64 4.50 3.60 12.75 15.50 
*Join party at Mansfield. tJoin part at 
Alliance. . 


A minimum of two railroad ticiets 
are required for the exclusive occup: cy 
of compartment or drawing room. 





ROSEDALE COMPANY WIL! 
REPLACE BURNED PLANT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Rosedale ™!I- 
ing Co., Kansas City, the plant of which 
in the suburbs burned several weeks @ £0, 
last week announced that it would im- 
mediately begin construction of a pew 
combination wheat and corn mill wit! 4 
total capacity of 1,000 bbls per day. {hie 
initial flour mill installation will be of 
about 400 bbls capacity. The new plant 
will occupy the site of the former mil! 

The main building will be six stor es 
high, 48x90. An adjoining headhouse v i!! 
contain corn mixing bins, with a capacity 
of 40,000 bus. About $50,000 will be in- 
vested in the new building, and $125,(00 
in the completed plant, it is estimated. 

Harvey E, Yanrti3s. 
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GOLD MEDAL RADIO 
FOR TWIN CITIES 


Washburn Crosby Co. to Conduct Powerful 
Broadcasting Station in Co-operation 
with Civic Organizations 


The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, is engaged in an extraordinary en- 
terprise that combines the motive of pub- 
licity with a high order of public service. 
With the co-operation of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul business men it will place at 
the disposal of the Twin Cities and the 
Northwest one of the most powerful 
radio broadcasting stations in the world. 

On Wednesday of this week the broad- 
casting of market quotations will begin 
from what was formerly the WLAG sta- 
tion, Minneapoliss WLAG met with 
financial troubles a short time ago, and 
has been in bankruptcy. This suggested 
to the officers of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. an unusual opportunity. On Aug. 5 
the company made to the Minneapolis 
Civie and Commerce Association and to 
the St. Paul Association of Commerce a 
proposal that met with prompt approval, 
and has assured the establishment of 
what will be known as the Gold Medal 
Station, to be operated for the benefit 
of the Twin Cities and the Northwest, 
under the direction of a board of con- 
trol consisting of a representative of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. and one from each 
of the Twin City commercial organiza- 
tions concerned, 

The Washburn Crosby Co., in its orig- 
inal offer, guaranteed to purchase the 
equipment of WLAG from the receiver 
and to replace it with a station of far 
greater power. In addition the company 
ugreed to carry 50 per cent of the op- 
erating cost of the station, estimated at 
$100,000 annually, for three years, con- 
ditional upon the guaranty of a similar 
amount from the two civic organizations, 
which have accepted the offer. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. accordingly 
has placed an order with the Western 
Electric Co. for a 5,000-watt supersta- 
tion, the equipment for which is to be 
delivered in February, 1925, in time for 
placing the new station in operation on 
March 1. In the meantime, the WLAG 
station will be used, beginning Oct. 1, 
for a general program of entertainment. 

The new station will be located 10 miles 
or more from the Twin Cities, to enable 
tube set owners to hear distant stations 
with a minimum of local interference, at 
the same time permitting owners of crys- 
tal sets to tune in on-the Gold Medal 
Station. 

The board of control, which will con- 
sist of Harry Wilbern, executive man- 
ager of the station and representative of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Sewall D. 
\ndrews, of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, and Foster Han- 
naford, of the St. Paul Association of 
Commerce, was appointed by the officers 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., who say of 
the radio undertaking: 

“We have been highly gratified by the 
spirit of ready and willing co-operation 
manifested by the business men of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Their generosity 
is an extraordinary manifestation of 
public service, and it makes certain the 
success of the undertaking. The neces- 
sary funds were subscribed with no mo- 
tive of self-interest, for there were no 
‘strings’ attached to any of the contri- 
butions made by Twin City business men. 
The board of control is given a free 
hand.” 

Mr. Davis announces that the facilities 
of the Gold Medal Station will be placed 
at the disposal of the police and of 
county authorities whenever occasion 
arises, and at the service of all civic 
bodies, churches, schools, women’s or- 
ganizations and the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture. 

E. Zonne, president Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association, has 
made the following public statement on 
co of the business men of Minneap- 
olis: 

“The Washburn Crosby Co. and the 
two cities are worthy of all congratula- 
tion for their successful completion of 
this great civic project. It is significant 
of the manner in which Minneapolis and 
St. Paul can join hands and work to- 
gether for the common good of their citi- 
zens.” 

Officers of the St. Paul Association of 
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Commerce have expressed similar senti- 
ments. 

Widespread approval of the Gold 
Medal plan to restore radio service from 
the Twin Cities is evidenced by the large 
number of messages that have been re- 
ceived commending the company for its 
part in arranging last week for the 
broadcasting of the Pershing farewell 
address and the Defense Day program, 
preliminary to the official opening of the 
Gold Medal Station. 





BUCKWHEAT MILLERS WILL 
HAVE PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


Burraw, N. Y., Sept. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Buckwheat Millers’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in El- 
mira, N. Y., Sept. 11, with a good at- 
tendance. C. A. Seely, of the S. A. 
Seely Co., was re-elected president. R. 
W. Ryon, of Elmira, will serve as secre- 
tary for another year. 

An optimistic report of present crop 
conditions was given. Statistical reports 
by county heads indicated the largest 
acreage and yield of buckwheat in the 
history of the association. A. L. Bailey, 
former president, pointed out that not in 
20 years has such a unanimous forecast 





tendent of transportation; Golder Shu- 
mate, general freight traffic manager; 
C. M. Shriver, terminal superintendent; 
C. E. Wood, superintendent of elevators; 
Thomas H. Seal, agent of elevators, and 
M. A. Long, president M. A. Long Co, 
builder of the new elevator, Baltimore; 
also G. F. Burt, chief engineer Metcalf 
Construction Co., and A. S. Perkins, 
president Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





FLOUR ATTACK PROTESTED 


American Bakers’ Association Calls on Mem- 
bers to Join in Refuting Libel Re- 
garding White Flour 


The American Bakers’ Association has 
issued the following circular letter to 
all its members, signed by Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, secretary: 

Is “use of devitalized flour injurious 
to human race?” 

Did “the son of President Coolidge” 
die because his “vitality was weakened” 
by the use of “the products of devital- 
ized food?” 

Is “cancer, this mysterious and ter- 
rible disease, due to devitalized food?” 

Dr. Frank Crane, the editorial writer 
for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 








Coolidge.” 


demand? 





IS THIS LIBELOUS? 


In a copyrighted article by Dr. Frank Crane, distributed by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate and widely published in daily newspapers, the fol- 
lowing untruthful charges are made against white flour: 

That as a “devitalized food” it is one of the causes of cancer, and that 
“the best cure for this mysterious and horrible disease is the preventive 
influence of whole wheat or whole meal bread.” 

That the consumption of “devitalized foods,” of which white flour is 
one, results in blood poisoning “such as took off the son of President 


That “the continued use of devitalized flour is not beneficial to the race” 
and that “the use of devitalized flour, or flour made white in the endeavor 
to make it pretty, is responsible for diseases of more than one kind.” 

In addition to the charges against wheat flour, it is stated that “it is 
well known that the disease of pellagra is caused by the eating of food 
products made of devitalized corn flour.” 

Each of these statements is untrue. 
with “it is averred,” “it is the general impression, 
“it is established,” and with credit to “a book recently published in Eng- 
land,” every charge, if made with reference to an individual or to a specific 
product of a single manufacturer, undoubtedly would be actionable in court. 

Can they be made with impunity against a sound, clean and wholesome 
food product, produced by thousands of millers in response to public 


Although carefully covered over 
” “it cannot be doubted,” 








of a large crop and its heavy yield been 
reported. It was also said that the Ca- 
nadian crop is unusually good. It was 
the general opinion that unless killing 
frosts occur before grain ripens this will 
be a banner year for buckwheat. 

A. S. Bennett, of the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency, New York, present- 
ed a comprehensive outline of a pub- 
licity campaign to be conducted by the 
association next winter. The millers 
present expressed unanimous approval of 
the plan, and pledges were made for the 
campaign fund. P. D. Fannestock. 


NEW B. & 0. ELEVATOR 
READY FOR BUSINESS 


Battimore, Mp.—The new Locust 
Point grain elevator of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, replacing the two struc- 
tures burned in 1922, was given a pre- 
liminary test last week preparatory to 
being thrown open for business, and 
everything is said to have worked to 
perfection. As it now stands the new 
granary has a capacity for 3,800,000 bus 
grain at an approximate cost of $3,000,- 
000, whereas it is the intention of the 
railroad to increase the capacity as need- 
ed to 9,800,000 bus, thus involving an ul- 
timate expenditure of about $10,000,000, 
or double the amount originally estimat- 
ed as necessary for the improvement. 

Among those who witnessed the testing 
of the new plant were E. W. Scheer, gen- 
eral manager of the railroad’s eastern 
lines; W. G. Curran, general superin- 





whose daily sermons are read by millions, 
has collected in a single editorial all 
these false and malicious libels on white 
flour and bread. The article appeared 
in the Chicago Evening American. It 
has probably appeared in papers read 
by your customers. It has unsettled 
their ideas of the wholesomeness of 
bread, and stimulated other unbalanced 
or misinformed writers to utter similar 
libels. 

We cannot soon undo the damage this 
article has done, but we can protest to 
Dr. Crane, to the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, New York City, and to the 
editor of every paper which carries the 
story. We can deny the charges in toto, 
for we have facts with which to refute 
his assertions. 

Baking Technology has carried many 
articles on nutrition this past year which 
prove the falsity of these libelous state- 
ments. The investigations which have 
been carried on by Dr. Morison and 
Professor Shaw in our own nutrition lab- 
oratories and by Dr. McCollum, Dr. Eddy 
and many other scientists, must be given 
just as great publicity as these unscien- 
tific and absurd statements. Won’t you 
today write your protest as indicated 
above and help us at the institute to put 
a stop to this damnable perversion of 
facts? 

Please send copies of your letters and 
the replies you receive, and all clippings 
bearing on the subject, to the institute 
at once. We will make a discussion of 
this and other attacks on bread a leading 
feature of our convention program. 
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EXTENSIVE FLOUR 
BUYING BY EUROPE 


Profitable Export Trade Develops for South- 
western Millers—Scarcity of Vessel 
Space Results 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Extensive buying 
of flour by central Europe the past three 
or four weeks has resulted in keen com- 
petition among southwestern exporters 
for steamer space. No further space is 
available on any line before the last 
half of October, and that is said to be 
going rapidly. Efforts are being made 
to have the United States Shipping 
Board add some vessels to the board’s 
regular service this month and next, in 
order that millers can be assured of fill- 
ing contracts, 

G. M. Bush, southwestern manager for 
the United States Shipping Board, is in 
Washington now, outlining the present 
export situation in the Southwest, and 
impressing on officials of the board the 
probability of a need for increased 
steamer service by southwestern export- 
ers the remainder of the year. 

A sale was made early last week to 
Holland of 9,000 bbls first clear. The 
original inquiry was for 3,000. The mill- 
er quoted a basis of $5, bulk, Kansas 
City. The buyer held out briefly for a 
lower price, and then booked the 3,000 
bbls and an additional 6,000. That is 
an example of the export demand being 
experienced by local millers. 

One company, with a well-organized 
export department, has averaged sales 
of 5,000 bbls a day to European coun- 
tries for over a fortnight. It has done 
a larger export business since July 1 
than in all of the preceding year. Other 
southwestern mills have sold from 50 to 
75 per cent of last year’s volume in the 
two months since the new crop was har- 
vested. 

A feature of the export situation is 
that the sales are showing a good profit 
for the first time in more than two years. 
Since 1921, millers have rather grown ac- 
customed to selling the export trade sim- 
ply to dispose of a surplus of clears or 
low grades, It is now becoming so prof- 
itable that a large company with several 
mills is operating one of its plants sole- 
ly on export, manufacturing a straight. 

The cold, wet weather abroad, with 
the crippling of Canada as an export 
factor, is responsible for the extensive 
business ‘being done by the Southwest. 
Improvement of credit conditions in 
Europe also plays an important part in 
increasing trade. This is especially true 
in Germany, where the buying of flour 
is said to be in larger volume than for 
several years. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 





OMAHA EXCHANGE INSTALLS 
PROTEIN TEST LABORATORY 


Omana, Nes.—The Omaha Grain Ex- 
change has installed a laboratory on the 
eighth floor to test wheat for protein. 
It is electrically equipped, and consists 
of 60 digesters and 60 stills, giving it a 
capacity of 500 protein determinations 
a day. 

The laboratory is under the general 
supervision of the inspection depart- 
ment, of which Harry R. Clark is chief. 
M. D. Mize, a graduate chemist, is in 
direct charge of it. Mr. Mize came here 
from Kansas City, where he had five 
years’ experience in protein work in some 
of the large mills. 

The laboratory is now in operation, 
and the Omaha Grain Exchange invites 
grain handlers and mills outside of 
Omaha to make use of it. A charge of 
75e per test will be made. Where an 
official protein analysis is. requested on 
wheat coming into or going out of this 
market, the inspection department fur- 
nishes the sample. Samples sent to the 
laboratory by individuals, firms or mills 
will be tested as submitted samples, and 
a certificate will be issued to that effect. 

LeicH Les. 





FIRE DESTROYS OHIO MILL 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—The plant of the 
Jackson Milling Co., Gallipolis, Ohio, was 
burned Sept. 13, entailing a loss of $75,- 
000. The origin of the blaze could not 
be determined. There was partial in- 
surance. C. C. Larus. 
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RAINFALL RETARDS 
WHEAT THRESHING 


Considerable Amount of Grain Remains in 
Shock in Northwest—Little Frost 
Damage in Montana 


MinNEAPouIs, Minn.—Rain again in- 
terfered with threshing of wheat through- 
out the Northwest last week. There is 
still considerable in shock in North Da- 
kota and parts of Minnesota, and the rain 
will tend to lower the grade somewhat. 
As the season advances and returns 
are received, it becomes more apparent 
that the yield in the Northwest will ex- 
ceed earlier estimates. The same is also 
true of Montana. Unfavorable weather, 
however, has affected the quality to 
some extent, but, in the main, this still 
is better than the average for recent 
years. 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Rain at some points 
in the West has delayed cutting of 
wheat, but in most parts harvesting op- 
erations are proceeding under favorable 
conditions. In Manitoba, wheat yield 
in many cases is surpassing previous es- 
timates, and the coarse grain yields are 
also turning out well. In the southern 
portions of this province, wheat is 80 
to 90 per cent cut; the remainder of the 
province averages about 50 per cent com- 
pleted. Some frost damage is reported 
in restricted areas, but loss is expected 
to be small. Saskatchewan now has ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of wheat cut- 
ting completed, and 40 per cent of 
coarse grains. Weather in that prov- 
ince is also favorable. Very little thresh- 
ing has yet been done. In Alberta, 
weather is cool, and has retarded the 
ripening of late crops. Harvesting of 
wheat is well advanced in the southern 
districts, while some 70 per cent has been 
cut. In central and northern sections, 
operations are now in full swing. 


Great Fatts, Mont.—Harvesting is 
well in hand in Montana. There will be 
little, if any, wheat damaged by the 
frost. In some of the northern portions 
a small amount of wheat acreage was in 
doubt for a time, but only one or two 
frosts of ‘consequence have come. In 
many sections, however, it is now ap- 
parent that Montana corn is doomed to 
practical failure this year, though there 
will be a lot of feed in the state from 
corn fields, Conditions have caused the 
state department of agriculture to revise 
an estimate issued earlier, the later one 
being about 15 per cent under the for- 
mer. Present figures by the department 
approximate 45,000,000 bus. 


Seattire, Wasu.—The spring wheat 
crop of Washington, with a Sept. 1 con- 
dition of 40 per cent of normal, accord- 
ing to G. S. Ray, agricultural statisti- 
cian for this state of the Department of 
Agriculture, gives promise of a yield of 
8.4 bus per acre on an estimated acreage 
of 1,000,000, or a yield of 8,400,000 bus, 
against 24,728,000 in 1923. With the 
winter wheat crop of Washington esti- 
mated at 19,426,000 bus, the indicated 
total wheat production of the state is 
27,826,000 bus; estimated oats produc- 
tion, 8,796,000 bus; barley, 2,523,000; 
corn, 2,498,000, 


Porttann, Orecon. — The Oregon 
spring wheat crop is officially estimated 
at 2,000,000 bus, and winter wheat at 
13,305,000. Oats are figured at 8,100,000 
bus, and barley at 2,134,000. The grain 
harvest is practically complete in this 
state. Plowing for winter wheat is be- 
ing delayed by the dry condition of the 
soil. Some barley and oats have been 
seeded in the north central counties, and 
a little rye in Lake County, where the 
first seeding is drying up for lack of 
sufficient moisture. Hot days have 
caused corn to mature rapidly. 





Evansvitte, Inp.—The Indiana crop 
report just issued indicates that corn 
condition is 55 per cent of normal, the 
decline in the state being general except 
in the west central portion. The south- 
ern portion of the state shows up best, 
being 14 per cent higher than the general 
average. The decline in prospects the 
last month of four points in condition 
brings the forecast below any production 
the state has had in recent years, it be- 
ing estimated at 8,474,000 bus below that 
of 1923, the production then being 192,- 
616,000 bus. The spring wheat condition, 
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83 per cent, seven points lower than last 
month, forecasts a production of 80,000 
bus. Last year 60,000 bus were har- 
vested. 

Omana, Nes.—Corn in Nebraska made 
considerable progress the latter part of 
August, but its condition on Sept. 1 was 
lower than on Aug. 1, according to the 
September report of the Division of 
Crop and Live Stock Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
present condition of the crop is 72, indi- 
cating a yield of 209,529,000 bus, com- 
pared with 272,052,000 last year and a 
1918-22 average of 190,586,000. The re- 
port says that the crop is rather uneven, 
and that both early and late corn were 
injured by dry weather in some coun- 
ties. The condition of spring wheat at 
time of harvest was 75, forecasting a 
crop of 3,596,000 bus, compared with 
3,168,000 last year. The dry season in 
the western counties, where most of 
the crop is grown, reduced the yields. 
The forecast of all wheat is 59,430,000 
bus, against 31,388,000 last year. . 

Toronto, Ont.—Ontario is now mar- 
keting the largest and best crop of win- 
ter wheat grown in this province in many 
years. An official bulletin places the av- 
erage yield per acre at 28.8 bus, which 
is 7.3 bus higher than the average for 
42 years. All other Ontario crops also 
show substantial gains over their aver- 
ages. The total production of winter 
wheat for Ontario is given as 19,432,000 
bus, against 16,599,000 in 1923. Spring 
wheat shows less than 2,000,000 bus. 
This grain is not much grown in this 
part of Canada. Oats show 104,112,000 
bus for 1924, a bumper crop. 

Liverpoot, Eno., Sept. 3.—Rain has 
been heavy and persistent in all parts 
of the country, with the result that har- 
vesting has become a tedious undertak- 
ing. In fact it is difficult to remember 
a season in which the work of ingather- 
ing has proceeded so slowly. Much of 
the wheat crop is lying out in sodden 
fields, while in many areas cutting has 
not yet commenced. Should the weather 
clear up, farmers will probably be satis- 
fied with the crops, for yields ure good 
in the more important districts. 

AmsterpaAM, Ho.ianp, Sept. 1.—The 
weather keeps rainy, and such crops as 
have been cut and are standing in the 
fields are deteriorating fast, while it is 
feared that the continuous wet weather 
we have been experiencing for over a 
month, without interruption, is already 
affecting potatoes, which would create 
a larger demand for other food. Fears 
are entertained that the coming winter 
will prove costlier in respect to the ne- 
cessities of life than was the case last 
winter, when bread was well within 
reach of the lower classes generally. 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
BURNS; LOSS $750,000 


San Francisco, Cat.—Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co.’s warehouse at Port Costa was 
destroyed by fire on Sept. 13, with a 
loss of $750,000. The building contained 
47,000 bus grain. Three large neighbor- 
ing warehouses were endangered. 








ADDITIONAL GATHERINGS TO 
MEET HEAD OF FEDERATION 


Cuicaco, Inn.—E. S. Wagner, of the 
Millers’ National Federation, in an an- 
nouncement, states that the Hon. Sydney 
Anderson, president, and A. P. Husband, 
secretary, are at present in the East, 
attending meetings with millers and dis- 
cussing with them many problems of 
interest. Very satisfactory meetings 
were held at Williamsport, Pa., in con- 
nection with the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ Association, 
and at Richmond, Va., with the Piedmont 
Millers’ Association. Other meetings at- 
tended by Messrs. Anderson and Hus- 
band were those of the New York State 
Millers’ Association, Buffalo, Sept. 15, 
and the Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Lansing, Sept. 16. They were to 
be present at an Ohio millers’ meeting 
in Toledo Sept. 17, another in Columbus 
on Sept. 18, and at the Indiana Millers’ 
Association meeting in Indianapolis on 
Sept. 30. 

Two additional meetings have just been 
announced, one at the Belleville House, 





Belleville, Ill., at 2 p.m., Oct. 1, which 
all southern Illinois millers are invited 
to attend. One will also be held at 6:30 
p-‘m., Oct. 1, at the Missouri Athletic 
Club, St. Louis, at which time a dinner 
will be served. The millers of St. Louis 
and Missouri, with the exception of Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph, are especially 
invited to attend. Millers, whether mem- 
bers of the Federation or not, are urgent- 
ly requested to be present and discuss 
with President Anderson and Secretary 
Husband many problems of particular in- 
terest at the present time to the industry. 
Additional meetings in other sections of 
the country will be announced later. 
S. O. Werner. 





DEATH OF W. E. HABEL 
‘ENDS A NOTABLE CAREER 


Curcaco, Inu.—The sudden death of 
W. E. Habel, of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen, Chicago, the morning of Sept. 
10, came as a great shock to his many 
friends in the flour trade. Very few 
knew of his serious illness, although he 
had not been in good health for nearly a 





The Late W. E. Habel 


year. Death was caused by pernicious 
anemia, 

Mr. Habel was 50 years of age at the 
time of his death. He was born at St. 
Joseph, Mich., and came to Chicago 
when 18 years old. He began work for 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. as office 
boy, and through a series of promotions 
reached the position of city salesman, 
which he held for many years. In 1913 
he left the company to become one of 
the organizers of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen, one of the principal flour job- 
bing concerns in this territory, and was 
actively engaged in this work practically 
up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Habel was well known in flour 
and milling circles, and by his winning 
personality made many friends in the 
trade. He was a member of the Chicago 
Flour Club, Flour Jobbers’ Exchange 
for many years, and also belonged to 
Logan Square Lodge No. 891, A. F. and 
A. M., Logan Square Chapter No. 238, 
R. A. M., and Siloam Commandery, Oak 
Park, IIl. 

He is survived by his widow, one son, 
one daughter, his mother, Mrs. Ernestine 
Habel, four sisters and five brothers, two 
of the latter being engaged in the flour 
trade, Franklin Habel with P. P. Croar- 
kin & Son, and Clarence Habel with 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen. 

Funeral services were held the after- 
noon of Sept. 12 from the residence at 
Oak Park, Ill, attended by many mem- 
bers of the flour trade. 

S. O. Werner. 





POLAND PROHIBITS EXPORT 
OF WHEAT, RYE AND OATS 


The exportation of wheat, rye and oats 
from Poland is now prohibited, according 
to a cablegram received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is intimated that 
this prohibition may eventually be re- 
placed by an export duty of 25 zloty per 
ton. Barley may be exported in unlim- 
ited quantities, subject to an export duty 
of 15 zloty per ton. 
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BRONZE STATUE OF 
PASTEUR DEDICATED 


Large Gathering at Chicago Marks Form! 
Presentation to the Baking Indus- 
try of America 


Cuicaco, Iti, Sept. 16.—(Speci:! 
Telegram)—A large number of sci 
tists, chemists, bakers and allied trade.- 
men attended the dedication of th 
bronze bust of Pasteur at the headqu:: 
ters of the American Institute of Baki:c 
this afternoon. 

Dr. S. P. L. Sorensen, director Car's- 
berg Laboratories, Copenhagen, De: 
mark, a specially invited guest, gave a 
most interesting and instructive addr. <s 
on Pasteur and his work. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director Americ in 
Institute of Baking, presided. The H -». 
R. Bauman, Danish consul, and the H 1». 
A. Barthelemy, French consul at Chi. «- 
go, made brief talks, the latter menti: »)- 
ing that a movement was on foot to 
raise a monument of Pasteur in Chic: 0 
and also to establish a Pasteur scho! r- 
ship. 

Dr. Max Henius, president W.'\|- 
Henius Institute, made the presentat in 
on behalf of the donors, Helge and V: :n 
Jacobsen and Paul C. Paulsen, of Cop. .- 
hagen, and he also told of how and \ \y 
it came about that this bust was p-- 
sented to the baking industry of t is 
country. 

President Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
the American Bakers’ Association, i 
most appropriate and eloquent addr: -s, 
accepted the bust on behalf of the b: < 
ing institute. Following the progran 
luncheon was served to the hundreds | 
guests, 





on 


S. O. Werner 





SECOND CALL IS ISSUED 
FOR FEDERATION MEETING 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A. P. Husband, sec 
tary, has issued a second call relative ‘o 
the semiannual meeting of the Mill« 
National Federation. It reads as f 
lows: “Every wheat flour miller in {\c 
United States is cordially invited a1. 
urged to attend the semiannual meeti: 2 
of the Federation at the Hotel Sherm 
Chicago, Oct. 8-9. This meeting is i 
tended to be in the nature of a rec: 
tion to the Hon. Sydney Anderson, | 
cently elected president of the Feder 
tion. 

“Conditions in the milling industry a 
greatly improved over those existing 
year ago; this improvement had its b: 
ginning with the meeting of the Feder 
tion at Chicago last October, and ha 
been stimulated by meetings of a simil« 
character throughout the country by loc: 
and regional millers’ organizations sinc 
that time. 

“Let us keep up the good work. Com 
to the meeting on Oct. 8-9, meet you 
brother millers, discuss frankly thos 
conditions in the industry that are detr 
mental, and help us find a solution fi 
their permanent correction.” 


S. O. Werner. 





WISCONSIN REGULATIONS ON 
RYE PRODUCTS LICENSIN(¢ 


The Wisconsin feed law requires 
license on “all products intended fo 
feeding to domestic animals,” accordin 
to a statement issued by the state di 
partment of agriculture, which say: 
“Some rye millers and jobbers, under 
feigned or real misunderstanding of th 
law, are selling the mill-run of off: 
from white rye flour for rye low grad: 
flour without license or guaranteed anal} 
sis. It is not a flour, but a feed, and 
even if it were a flour it would be un- 
der the jurisdiction of the law. The sal« 
of this feed as flour is contrary to fed- 
eral as well as state laws, and sellers 
are warned that continuance of the above 
practice will result in prosecution and 
application for seizure.” 





Since the war there has been a rapid 
development in the colonies and Yl 
sions of European powers situated along 
the western coast of Africa, and in the 
near future this territory should be a 
field for the sale of all types of goods 
produced in the United States. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Spring wheat flour sales last week av- 
er.ged up well. The advance in wheat 
had a stimulating effect upon buyers. 
Those that had been holding back came 
in and bought freely for shipment up to 
Jan. 1. While no large individual orders 
were recorded, buying was so general 
that some of the larger mills have more 
business on their books than a year ago 
at this time. In fact, some are said to 
have sold enough flour to keep them 
ruuning full time for three or four 
months. This, however, refers particu- 
larly to country mills. 

shipping directions, while somewhat 
beiter, are still disappointing. Mills are 
using every endeavor to get the trade 
to order flour out. City mills, judging 
from their operations, are worse off with 
re-pect to directions than are interior 
ones. Some of the latter report that they 
have two or three weeks’ run on hand all 
tle time, while city mills have only 
enough to keep them going a few days. 
On this account, the usual heavy fall run 
i. still deferred. 

Because of the continued light opera- 
tion of mills, clears are very scarce. 
Not enough are being made to supply 
the urgent needs of the trade. The de- 
mand for faney and first clear far ex- 
cecds the supply. Mills are behind on 
deliveries, and some are in the market 
to buy first clear to fill out with. Sec- 
ond clear is also scarce and firm in price. 

Inereasing interest is being shown in 
export grades. Several sales were re- 
ported last week of export patents or 
cut straights to the United Kingdom, on 
the old-time 60-day arrival draft terms. 
S)ring wheat millers are very much en- 
couraged over the outlook for a revival 
of the export trade. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Sept. 16 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
rrr Te $7.60@8.05 $6.20@6.65 
“:andard patent ...... 7.835@7.75 6.15@6.20 
ONG PACOME 22.0000 7.10@7.40 5.95@6.05 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.60@6.20 4.75@5.10 


*Second clear, jute.... 4.35@4.50 3.50@3.75 


*140-1b jutes. 
MILLFEED 


Continued light production and the 

strength in feeding grains is keeping 
millfeed very firm. Perhaps the most 
significant feature to the millfeed mar- 
ket at present is the indifference of mill- 
ers toward forward selling. Unquestion- 
ably there have been heavy sales of flour 
for shipment within 90 to 120 days, but 
the feed represented thereby has not as 
yet been sold. Jobbers are satisfied as 
to this. They assume, therefore, that 
mills either will not operate as heavily 
as usual during the fall months, or that 
rae are disposed to speculate with their 
feed, 
_Consumptive demand at best is only 
fair. Country dealers have not as yet 
begun to accumulate stocks against their 
fall and winter requirements. So far, 
they have been looking for lower prices. 
In this they are apt to be disappointed. 
Jobbers say that, when buying does set 
in, there will probably be enough of it 
to maintain values, or even advance 
them, particularly if mills do not sub- 
stantially increase their production. 

In the meantime, mills continue to dis- 
pose of most of their output. in mixed 
cars with flour. In addition, they are 
understood to have made fair sales of 
bran to mixers and speculators last week 
for shipment October to December. For 
future delivery, most mills ask a pre- 
mium over spot. 

Flour middlings and red dog are 
Scarce, with prices showing a tendency 
to advance. Bran is quoted nominally 


at $24.50@25, standard middlings $26@ 


26.50, flour middlings $31@32, red dog 
$36@38, wheat mixed feed $28@30, and 
rye middlings $25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 16 Year ago 
COTO LTTE $24.00@25.00 $28.00@28.50 
Stand. middlings.. 25.50@26.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... 30.00@32.00 29.50@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@38.00 34.00@35.00 


RYE FLOUR 

Domestic inquiry for rye flour is about 
at a standstill. Buyers have not fol- 
lowed the advance. Millers say that bak- 
ers apparently do not realize that this 
year’s level of prices on rye are bound 
to be considerably over that of a year 
ago. While domestic inquiry is light, 
there has been a renewal of interest on 
the part of European buyers. Several 
lots of 64 per cent extraction flour were 
sold last week by Minneapolis mills to 
go to Holland, at prices relatively better 
than domestic buyers would pay. 

Pure white has advanced to $5.30@5.40 
bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
while pure dark has advanced to $4.10@ 
4.20. This is a sharp increase in the 
latter grade, which had been stationary 
for a long time. 

Six northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,426 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 11,821 a week ago. 

DURUM 

Demand for semolinas is disappoint- 
ingly light. Macaroni manufacturers are 
not satisfied that prices have yet reached 
a stable basis. They do not regard the 
recent advance as justifiable. Conse- 
quently, they are buying only small lots 
as needed, believing that they will be able 
to contract later on for their winter re- 
quirements at substantially lower prices. 

There is some inquiry for export 
grades, and one lot of 100 tons No. 2 was 
worked Sept. 15 for shipment to Egypt. 
Other sales are in prospect. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semolina 
3%c, and durum fancy patent 3%c. 
Durum clears are scarce and strong at 
$4.90@5.10 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending Sept. 13, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 69,743 
bbls durum products, compared’ with 
32,504 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 13 
was $1.1334@1.29%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.11%@1.25%. No. 1 amber closed 
Sept. 16 at $1.2444@1.30%, and No, 1 
durum at $1.224%@1.26%4. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis has been in 
splendid demand all week. Some of the 
wheat now arriving is showing the effects 
of rain while in shock. Local demand 
for choice wheat apparently is unlimited, 
the demand being such that premiums, 
instead of declining, have strengthened 
a little. Arrivals are heavy, but are 
practically all absorbed daily. Shipping 
demand is good. There was also a little 
wheat bought in this market for export 
account last week. Terminal elevator 
companies are buying freely, at a shade 
better prices than they were paying last 
week for the same comparative grades. 
Farmers’ deliveries in the country have 
slowed up a little, and this is expected 
to have some effect on terminal receipts. 

No. 1 dark spring is quoted at 2@15c 
bu over December, No. 1 dark northern 
1%@l4c over, and No. 1 northern 14%c 
under to 7c over December. 

Based on the close, Sept. 16, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.19 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.15; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 northern $1.16; 


in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.18, No. 1 northern $1.13; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.03. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
138 was $1.25%@1.45%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.23%@1.33%. No. 1 dark 
closed Sept. 16 at $1.31%@1.45%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.299%@1.31%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Sept. 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 














No. 1 dark ..... 1,001 2,328 231 369 
No. 1 northern. .1,427 870 39 14 
No. 2 northern... 886 1,255 20 4 
Others .cccccecs 1,749 4,069 772 1,755 

Totals:........ 5,063 8,522 1,062 2,142 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 13, 1924, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
“ya years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...10,082 3,872 4,566 4,497 
Duluth ........ 3,974 2,636 4,269 4,430 
Totals ...... 14,056 6,508 8,835 8,927 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Sept. 13, and 
the closing prices on Sept. 15 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.154@ 
1.19, $1.15%@1.16%; No. 3 white oats 
4444 @46l6c, 454% @45%c; No. 2 rye 864% 
@93%c, 95@95%c; barley 67@83c, 69 
@8lc. 

Stocks of coarse grain in — ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Sept. 15 Sept. 16 Sept. 17 
Sept.13 Sept.6 1923 1922 


+1921 
Corn ... 213 165 9 39 19 
Oats ...5,444 2,310 $3,464 16,212 16,795 
Barley... 383 215 825 375 1,115 
Rye ....4,740 5,091 6,128 131 182 
Flaxseed. 15 20 152 16 979 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Sept. 7-13, with comparisons: 


7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
W't, bus.5,489,110 3,871,800 2,088,800 1,323,000 


Flour, bbls 8,241 29,831 276,858 323,361 
Millstuff, 

tons ... 291 3,916 14,440 13,164 
Corn, bus. 193,820 61,570 48,000 32,200 


Oats, bus 3,878,280 1,170,750 311,610 380,380 
B'l'y, bus 1,103,460 438,000 635,040 418,200 


Rye, bus.. 394,560 363,220 553,340 52,260 
Flaxseed, 
bus .... 560,000 732,780 159,840 63,750 


MADELIA MILL LEASED 

The Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneap- 

olis, has leased the C. S. Christensen Co. 

mill at Madelia, Minn. This mill has a 

capacity of 1,000 bbls per day. It is now 

being overhauled, and will be placed in 
operation immediately. 


NOTES 

W. P. Ronan, flour, and H. N. Wein- 
stein, western manager Malt-Diastase 
Co., Chicago, were Minneapolis visitors 
last week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Sept. 16 as follows: 
sight, $4.46% ; three-day, $4.4614; 60-day, 
$4.44, Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.30. 

The Palisade mill of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, which has 
been converted into a durum mill, with 
1,200 bbls daily capacity, started operat- 
ing this week. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and Harry W. Zins- 
master, of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. 
Paul and Duluth, have gone East, and 
will attend the convention at Atlantic 
City next week. 

Harold R. Ward, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., H. H. Whiting, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and Martin Luther, 
of the Commander Mill Co., are among 
the Minneapolis millers who are duck 
hunting this week. 

Charles T. Olson, export manager for 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
left Sept. 11 for Cuba. Northwestern 
millers feel that the prospects are good 
for an increasing business in spring 
wheat flours with Cuba. 

R. P. Sherer, traffic manager Bay 
State Milling Co., and W. E. Peikert, 
traffic manager Winona (Minn.) Malt & 
Grain Co., were hosts to a number of 
northwestern and eastern railroad repre- 
sentatives, at the second annual outing 
of the Winona Traffic Association, Sept. 
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13-14. The —? was held at Egan’s 
Point, on the Mississippi, below La 
Moille. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order suspending proposed 
rate increases on coal from northern and 
central Illinois and Indiana fields to the 
Northwest, while a second order author- 
izes an increase of 28c ton in the rate 
from southern Illinois mines, 

The Central Elevator Co., Mitinéapolis, 
which was incorporated a week ago, -is 
an auxiliary of the old-established grain 
firm, F. H. Peavey & Co. H. G. Dickey, 
president of the Peavey company, is vice 
president of the new company, while C. 
F. Deaver, secretary of the Peavey com- 
pany, is treasurer of the Central Ele- 
vator Co. J. A. Hull is assistant secre- 
tary, and G. F. Burwell assistant treas- 
urer. The new company, which pur- 
chased the three terminal elevators in 
Minneapolis owned by the St. Anthony 
Elevator Co., has offices at 1011 Chamber 
of Commerce. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 174% were in operation Sept. 16: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling. Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, D, 
E, G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ment, TkS ...cece 552,600 248,122 45 
Previous week ... 552,600 193,658 35 
FOO ABO .cccccrs 561,100 270,490 48 
Two years ago... 546,000 409,635 75 
Three years ago.. 546,000 439,435 83 
Four years ago... 546,000 219,965 40 
Five years ago... 546,000 449,605 82 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 5,970 bbls last week, 
357 in the previous week, 1,071 a year 
ago and 1,071 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 7-13 ....... 367,140 231,700 63 
Previous week ... 388,590 237,365 61 
po ae 367,140 213,986 58 
Two years ago... 404,640 226,450 55 
Three years ago.. 412,140 227,205 55 
Four years ago... 419,610 188,100 44 
Five years ago... 413,610 213,195 61 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Aug. 9%. 63 71,115 234,928 184,549 1,275 1,300 
Aug. 16. 63 71,115 239,702 205,717 1,050 870 
Aug. 23. 62 66,115 225,536 199,778 1,257 306 
Aug. 30. 62 70,615 254,227 230,340 2,335 1,224 
Sept. 6. 57 64,765 237,365 218,157 3,694 1,131 
Sept. 13 49 61,190 231,700 213,986 5,477 2,068 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $47.60@48.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 42.75@43.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 40.50@41.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 38.25@38.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 24.00@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.20@ 3.25 
Corn meal, yellowt .....+++e0. 3.15@ 3.20 
Bye flour, white® ......cceccsess s 

Rye flour, pure dark* ....... $e > ° 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.50@ 6.66 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 
i Ret te eee «+» @2.82% 
Linseed oil meal® ..........++++ 44.50@45.50 


*In sacks. ‘Per 100 lbs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour demand is slow, with no visi- 
ble sign of any betterment. Buyers are 
showing no more interest now than for 
some time, but as wheat is working high- 
er, and mill quotations reflect the gain, 
the market is getting away from them. 
During the week ending Sept. 13, mills 
advanced their asking quotations 25c bbl. 

Demand for durum flour was fairly 
active and of ‘good volume until the 
sharp upturn in wheat necessitated ad- 
vances in flour prices. No. 2 semolina 

(Continued on page 1130.) 
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KANSAS CITY 


Rather general buying of flour, espe- 
cially just prior to the advance in wheat 
prices, Sept. 11, is reported by millers in 
all parts of the Southwest. Since the 
pool 0 went to higher levels—in most 
instances advancing 25c bbl—a continua- 
tion of demand has been noticed, al- 
though much of it is at quotations made 
early last week. Few mills have failed 
to sell capacity for the last month, and 
many of them are booking 200 and 300 
per cent of capacity of each week. 

The recent buying has resulted in some 
of the baking trade, as well as a few 
jobbers, withdrawing from further ac- 
tivities. However, most of the flour 
users of the country evidently had al- 
lowed supplies to reach a minimum, as 
the heavy sales failed to diminish de- 
mand appreciably. With the exception 
of some round lot business, the purchases 
are for 60- and 90-day delivery. Some 
important buying has been done for 
scattered delivery into next spring, but 
these sales have generally incorporated 
a carrying charge. 

Prices are about 25c bbl higher than 
a week ago. Millers continue to hold 
firm to profitable quotations, although 
instances of price cutting in an effort to 
lure substantial contracts are reported 
occasionally. 

Shipping instructions are somewhat 
better, mills not only operating at a fair 
rate, but the flow of directions coming 
with less effort on the part of the sales 
force. 

Export demand is a feature of the 
current market situation. Those firms 
that have well-established connections in 
Europe are reaping a rather rich har- 
vest. Mills are sold out on clears through 
December, with promise of an acute 
shortage even after the first of the year. 
Attention recently has turned to 
straights, and large quantities have been 
booked. Sales of the latter, prior to 
the advance, were around $5.30, bulk, 
Kansas City, while first clears com- 
manded $5@5.10, bulk, Kansas City, and 
second clears $4.50@4.60. Quotations on 
these grades were advanced 25@30c bbl 
in sympathy with better qualities, and 
foreign buyers were somewhat slow in 
readjusting their ideas. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Sept. 13: patent, $6.85@ 
7.30; 95 per cent, $5.85@6.75; straight, 
$5.60@6.35; first clear, $5.30@5.75; sec- 
ond clear, $4.65@5; low grade, $4.25@ 
4.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Sept. 7-138 ....008. 148,500 129,040 85 
Previous week ... 148,500 110,298 74 
VeOOP BO ...cce0. 150,900 132,394 87 
Two years ago... 123,900 114,852 92 
Five-year average (same week)..... 84.8 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Sept. 7-13 ....... 521,730 429,431 82 
Previous week ... 521,730 410,125 78 
_, a eee 510,030 335,865 65 
Two years ago... 489,030 374,738 76 
Five-year average (same week)..... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 81 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 76,457 bbls this week, 36,185 
in the previous week, 23,751 a year ago 
and 24,994 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


ee: TORE nce ceeavenes Sexesateeeue.e: ee 
Be BS ccc cease cneed Coaneadesas 99 
EE An 0h 505s WOOK we des he dRS-O NRO 149 
EE SE £45 604s cae a hae ea eek son eeie 73 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ES ee 44,707 94 
PUOTIOER WOOK occccccvceds 40,403 85 
. eh) APP 24,687 52 
TWO FORTS QBS .cceccscccee BF,682 58 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
i ”  PPPrrrrererrse eT 53,025 82 
PROVIOUS WOOK 2 ..cccscsece 45,161 69 
WO MD oie 6.4 5:000 ase 00s 44,818 69 
BOO PORTE GMS ooccccdcccas 47,852 74 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

en. BOM 2.3 aaa was 24,900 20,564 82 
Previous week ..... 24,900 24,367 97 
VORP BHO ccccvccece Baaee 22,698 98 
Two years ago .... 18,900 22,205 112 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 13, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 





1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls. 13,975 29,250 151,800 126,750 
Wh’'t, bus.3,387,1501,552,500 2,438,100 7 
Corn, bus.. 137,500 191,350 163,750 
Oats, bus.. 311,100 737,800 72,000 ¢ 
Rye, bus... 4,400 14,300 14,300 
Barley, bus 13,500 354,000 22,100 
Bran, tons. 1,820 620 5,340 
Hay, tons.. 6,876 6,480 1,932 

MICLFEED 


A narrow movement in prices of mill- 
feed prevails, the market having shown 
but little change for more than a week. 
Demand is fair, buying being mostly by 
jobbers and distributors. Mixers and 
others who require large amounts are 
unwilling to take hold at the present 
basis, evidently anticipating an easier 
trend as mill operations increase. Trade 
is somewhat scattered. 

The movement of feed to consuming 
channels in small lots is sufficient in the 
aggregate to relieve the market of any 
pressure of offerings. Mills are also 
not willing to offer feed for shipment 
much beyond October, although some in- 
quiry is reported for November and 
December bran. 

Shorts are in considerably improved 
demand, and prices are $1@1.50 higher 
than a week ago. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, Sept. 13: 
bran, $22.50@23.50; brown shorts, $25.50 
@26.50; gray shorts, $29@30. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Sept. 13: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.19@1.31, No. 2 $1.19@1.31, No. 3 
$1.184%4@1.31, No. 4 $1.18@1.29; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.34@1.36, No. 2 $1.32@ 
1.34, No. 3 $1.22@1.30, No. 4 $1.19@1.28. 

White corn, No, 2 $1.14%, No. 3 $1.14, 
No. 4 $1.13%; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.15 
@1.16, No. 3 $1.144%2@1.15, No. 4 $1.14 
@1.144%; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.13@1.14, 
No, 3 $1.12%@1.13, No. 4 $1.12. 

FOR UNIFORM PROTEIN TESTS 

In an attempt to gain uniformity of 
methods and results in protein tests, a 
supervising laboratory will be estab- 
lished in Kansas City to check tests made 


by commercial laboratories. This step 
will be taken on recommendation of Dr. 
D. A. Coleman and J. H. Shallenburger, 
of the milling and baking laboratory of 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Washington, who spent 
several days here recently studying the 
problem presented by divergent protein 


reports. 
The new service will be in connection 
with the Federal Grain Supervision 


maintained in Kansas City. The chemist 
in charge and the methods to be em- 
ployed in checking have not been an- 
nounced. Different laboratories have, in 
the past, issued protein reports on iden- 
tical grain, which varied as much as 1 
per cent. 


CORN GOODS 


Quotations, Sept. 13, car lots, 100-Ib 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.65; pearl 
meal, $5.55; standard meal, $5.45; hom- 
iny feed, $40; corn bran, $40. 


DECISION REACHED IN BRAN CASE 


A tariff proposed by the Rock Island 
Lines, designed to change the rates on 
bran from the corn rate to the wheat 
rate, has been suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, has been notified. The change 
would have made many southwestern 
mills pay a slightly higher freight charge 
on shipments of bran. The tariff was 
protested by Mr. Topping, and a hear- 
ing was held in Kansas City last spring 
before an examiner for the Commission. 

At the same time, another Rock Island 
tariff was protested on the ground that 
it would raise the rates on feedingstuff 
to New Mexico points, inasmuch as it 
provided that the highest rated com- 
modity in any mixed car would make 
the rate for all the commodities in the 
car. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion refused to suspend this tariff, how- 
ever. 

The Santa Fe, the other major rail- 
road system entering New Mexico, 
charges for each commodity in a mixed 
car at that commodity’s rate. This prac- 
tice is also followed by most of the other 
western lines. 


CENTRAL KANSAS COMPANY EXPANDS 


The Central Kansas Milling Co., Ly- 
ons, Kansas, last week purchased the 
400-bbl mill at Saxman, Kansas, former- 
ly operated as the Kansas-Oklahoma 
Milling Co. and prior to that by the 
Leonard Mill & Elevator Co., which built 
the plant several years ago. The mill 
was not a success under former manage- 
ments, but its location a few miles from 
Lyons makes it a desirable property for 
the new owners. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 


The third quarterly meeting of the 
Association of Operative Millers, dis- 
trict organization No. 2, is scheduled for 
Sept. 20, at the Coates House, Kansas 
City. A beefsteak dinner will be served 
at 12 o’clock, following which the regu- 
lar business session will be held. All 
millers, regardless of whether they are 
members of the association, are invited 
to be present, Secretary M. F. Dillon 
announces. 

The feature of the meeting will be a 
special paper on “Operation of Break 
Rolls in Hard and Soft Wheat Milling.” 
The paper has been prepared jointly by 
Fred Poole, Kansas Flour Mills Co., and 
John McCarroll, Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 

A question committee will answer the 
queries of any one present concerning 
milling problems. A general discussion 
will also be held, and special attention 
will be given different phases of the 
new crop. 


GOOD CROWD TO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Reservations for 20 people have been 
made so far on the special cars which 
will go straight through from Kansas 
City to Atlantic City for the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation the week of Sept. 21. The cars 
will leave Friday night on the regular 
Chicago & Alton train for Chicago, 
where they will be attached to the spe- 
cial train running to the. meeting. Ar- 
rival in Atlantic City will be Sunday 
morning. 

Several more reservations are expect- 
ed by Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City, who is han- 
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dling transportation arrangements from 
the Southwest. An even greater number 
of millers left early in order to visit 
markets in the central states before go- 
ing to the convention. Fully 65 bakers 
and millers are expected to be present 
at Atlantic City from the Southwest. 
The following have reserved space in 
the special cars: C. L. Beckenbach, sales 
‘manager Rodney Milling Co, Kansas 
City; George E. Hincke, president, and 
J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales manager, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City: 
J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City: 
F. E. Goodrich, general manager Arkaii- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co; R. Van 
Evera, flour broker, Kansas City; W. it. 
Morris, manager, and E. P. Mitchel, 
district sales manager, Washburn Cris- 
by Co. (of the Southwest), Kansas City; 
S. P. Stillwaugh, Baker-Perkins (),, 
Inc., Kansas City; C. A. McDuffre, 
Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo; O. I. 
Oleson, vice president Red Star Mill'ng 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; Otis B. Durbin, 
Durbin Brokerage Co., Kansas City (two 
reservations); George Warneke, W ir- 
neke’s Bakery, Kansas City (two res: r- 
vations) ; George Schepps, Schepps’ Bik- 
ery, Dallas, Texas (four reservations). 


NOTES 

H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co. 
Omaha, Neb., is in Oklahoma and Texas 
on a combined business and pleasure 
trip. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co. Kansas City, visited 
trade at various Missouri points last 
week, 

Most of the mill offices in Kansas City 
closed the afternoon of Sept. 12 to allow 
employees to participate in the Defeise 
Day parade. 

Total volume of trading in grain fu- 
tures on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade during August: wheat, 48,297,000 
bus; corn, 26,165,000; oats, 46,000. 

J. S. Foltz, district sales manayer 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, K:n- 
sas City, is making a trip through his 
territory in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

A tariff of the Wabash Railroad which 
would have increased rates on flour s)i\)- 
ments into Iowa about 2c ewt has been 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Carol Wamsley, sales department Mi<- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and Miss Georgia Brown, of Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., were married in Kansis 
City, Sept. 9. 

Fred Blair, traffic manager, and L. |. 
Walsh, sales department, Washburn 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), visited 
the. Louisville, Ky., plant of the com 
pany last week. 

Wire service at the Kansas City Boar! 
of Trade was somewhat impaired the 
morning of Sept. 12 by a fire in the 
Postal Telegraph office on the tradiny 
floor the previous night. 

John C. Koster, European export sales 
manager Larabee Flour Mills Corpori- 
tion, Kansas City, made a week end bus'- 
ness trip to Chicago, meeting one of thie 
firm’s representatives from the East. 

L. E. Boxill, representative of tiie 


Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansis 
City, in the West Indies, will leave for 
his home next week. He has been visi'- 
ing the office of his company here tlic 
past fortnight. 

T. D. Barry, manager Jacksonvi!'c 
(Fla.) branch Washburn Crosby Co., ‘s 
visiting his brother, Walter R. Barry, '1 
Kansas City. The latter is connecte'l 
with the sales department of the Wasi: 
burn Crosby Co. here. 

L. J. Flora, formerly connected wit) 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansa; 
City, and the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been engaged as traffic 
manager by the Radial Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, of which Frank M. Cole i- 
president. 

B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, ha 
returned from a 10-day trip througli 
central states territory. Howard B 
Cunningham, district sales manager for 
the same company, is on a brief busines: 
trip to Nebraska. 

Total clearances of wheat at Galves- 
ton, Texas, in August were 5,037,500 bus, 
compared with 3,651,000 in August, 1923. 
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5 BABES 


September 17, 1924 


An additional 200,000 bus wheat had 
been loaded by Sept. 1, but had not yet 
cleared. The increase since July 1 over 
the same period last year is 556,500 bus. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. has re- 
arranged its general offices in the Postal 
Building, Kansas City, in order to fa- 
cilitate the work of the various depart- 
ments. The grain traffic and auditing 
departments are now located on the 
sixth floor, while the entire sales depart- 
ment was moved from the sixth to the 
second floor. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, and Benson Littman, dis- 
trict sales manager Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa. spent last week on a motor 
trip through Kansas in the latter’s car. 
They called on bakers and millers in va- 
rious parts of the state. The Read Ma- 
chinery Co. is a large manufacturer of 
bakers’ supplies. 

Gray Silver, president Grain Market- 
ing Co., was in Kansas City last week. 
He was recently elected to membership 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade. He 
said that the American Wheat Growers’ 
Association and farm bureau federations 
in Iowa, Missouri, Ohio and Nebraska 
had indorsed the Grain Marketing Co., 
and had subscribed to its stock issue. 


Shipments of flour and feed from 
southwestern mills into Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territory dur- 
ing July were 857,207 bbls, according to 
a report recently released by the secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 
The shipments were from 81 mills. In 
July of last year, 83 mills shipped 682,- 
100 bbls and in June, 1924, 76 mills 
shipped 751,465 bbls to the same two 
territories. 


The board of directors of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week asked 
that a conference be arranged with 
Stanley H. Johnson, vice president of 
the Rock Island, and Conrad E. Spens, 
vice president of the Burlington, in or- 
der that they might be questioned con- 
cerning allegations that they had as- 
sumed an attitude unfavorable to the 
Southwest when lines serving the North- 
west recently attempted to lower the 
overhead rate on flour from Minneapolis 
to the Atlantic seaboard by 6c cwt. The 
future position of these two roads in 
dealing with shipping interests of the 
Southwest will be asked, 


COLORADO 

The flour market in Colorado territory 
is rather featureless. Buyers are not in 
the mood to contract flour ahead in heavy 
volume at prevailing figures, as all indi- 
cations point to an increase in wheat 
production. The wheat market seems to 
have lost most of its snap and, with the 
heavy movement of grain to market, flour 
buyers are waiting for a soft spot on 
which to cover their future flour require- 
ments, 

Their attitude may be correct as re- 
gards hard wheat flour, but any decline 
in western soft wheat values will be 
caused entirely by weakness in eastern 
markets and will be only temporary and 
of small proportions, according to lead- 
ing flour millers in this territory. Not 
in several years has there been such a 
serious shortage of soft wheat in all sec- 
tions of the country, and the possibility 
of a substantial decline in soft wheat 
flour values during the entire season 
Seems very remote. 

Colorado mills have their hands full 
this year in supplying the needs of their 
established trade on soft wheat flour, and 
for this reason no effort is being put 
forth to secure new customers. Millers 
are still entertaining the hope that more 
soft wheat will be produced as shown by 
the final figures than is now estimated, 
but if present indications are correct 
there will be less than 50 per cent of last 
year’s crop raised in the West. Although 
mills have less forward business on their 
books than normal, customers are doing 
a big business in the Southeast, and ship- 
ping directions are therefore plentiful. 
Most plants are operating full time at 
present. 

Flour prices at the close of last week 
were as follows, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $7.35@7.45 bbl, standard patent 
$6.85@6.95, self-rising flour $7.60@7.70, 
—all in 98-Ib cottons, prompt to 30 days’ 
shipment. The differential between best 
and standard patent was lowered 25c bbl 
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last week, as an excellent demand has 
appeared for clears for export shipment. 

The fact that most mills are operating 
full time makes bran plentiful, and there 
is a weak undertone to the market. Bids 
from outside markets are substantially 
lower, and the local market also is dull. 
Millers feel that bran is now too cheap 
in comparison with other feed, and are 
more inclined to store it than dispose of 
their supplies at such low figures. Bran 
sold last week at $26 ton, f.o.b., Denver, 
and $28, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White bran, $2 more. 

NOTES 

F. R. Fairbanks, president Judith Mill- 
ing Co., Hobson, Mont., was a recent 
Denver visitor. 

The annual directors’ meeting of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. was held 
Sept. 9, and the annual stockholders’ 
meeting convened the next day in Den- 
ver. 

W. R. Talbot, southwestern salesman 
for the Longmont Farmers’ Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, was here last week. 
He covers Arizona, New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia. 

Richard Chance, an employee of the 
Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver, died re- 
cently. He had been with that mill for 
23 years, and was always a loyal and 
willing worker. 


SALINA 

Flour trade is slower, and shipping 
directions are only fair. Wheat move- 
ment continues heavy, good prices pre- 
vailing. Flour prices on Sept. 3 were 
unchanged from the previous week, as 
follows, in cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: 
fancy short patent, $6.70@7.20; 95 per 
cent, $6.60@6.80; straight grade, $6.50@ 
6.65. 

Feed trade has slumped. Prices at the 
close of the week were steady at the 
previous week’s level, as follows, in mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.15@ 
1.25 ecwt; mill-run, $1.35@1.40; gray 
shorts, $1.45@1.55. 

Output of Salina, Kansas, mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

i BR. cdg cceanseuds 29,636 64 
Previous week ..........+. 30,374 66 
Grain inspections last week: wheat, 


498 cars; corn, 6. 


NOTES 

C. R. Vestal, manager Goffe & Car- 
kener, Inc., Salina, underwent an opera- 
tion on his throat at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, last week. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president, and 
C. S. Chase, sales manager, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., expect to attend the con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, Sept. 22. 

John Weber, president, and H. J. Nor- 
ton, mill superintendent, Weber Flour 
Mills Co., made an inspection trip to the 
company’s elevators in western Kansas 
last week, and report conditions very 
promising in that part of the state. 


ATCHISON 


Demand for flour, following a period 
of considerable activity, is again quiet. 
This apparently is principally because 
millers, following the big wheat market 
advance on Sept. 11, advanced prices 
sharply. Before that, considerable ex- 
port business was done with both the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Atchison mills are all operating full 
time, the week’s output of 31,900 bbls 
establishing a record for this city. 

Quotations at the close of last week, 
basis cottton 98’s, Missouri River: hard 
wheat short patent $6.65@6.85, straight 
$6.35@6.55; soft wheat short patent $7.25 
@7.65, straight $6.85@7.05. 

Millfeed was firm, with bran selling at 
$23 ton and shorts at $29, basis Missouri 
River. 

NOTES 

Arthur Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., and Mrs. Lukens, are spending a 
month in Colorado. 

O. S. Otting, of the coarse flour de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., visited the local plant last week. 

E. J. Barrick, Missouri representative 
of the Blair Milling Co., a visitor here, 


says that soft wheat is so scarce at many 
interior points in the state that mills 
are operating with difficulty. 


OKLAHOMA 

While all reports from southern and 
southeastern territory indicate that flour 
stocks are low, buying is slow. Millers 
rather looked for greater activity with 
the beginning of September, but this has 
failed to materialize. 

Export, however, continues active. 
Mills have a ready market for all of 
their clears and some straights, and some 
of them say this business is quite as 
profitable as the domestic trade. 

With the advance in wheat prices, flour 
quotations were advanced about 40c bbl 
last week, the mill basis being: patent, 
$7.20@7.40; straight, $6.60@6.80; clear, 
$6.40@6.60. Soft winter wheat patents 
are held as high as $7.50@7.90. 

Millfeed demand is steady, without 
much change in prices. Quotations at 
the close of last week: straight bran, 
$1.20@1.25 ecwt; mill-run, $1.30@1.35; 
shorts, $1.55@1.60; corn chop, $2.40@ 
2.45; corn meal, 80@82c per 25-lb sack. 

Wheat movement from farms is fairly 
light, but shows a slight increase over 
the previous week. Many farmers are 
disposed to hold their wheat until later. 


NOTES 

The Farmers’ Gin & Mill Co., Monette, 
Ark., has sold its cotton gin and is re- 
ported to be considering moving its flour 
mill to some other point in the state. 

The flour mill recently built at Elk 
City, Okla., by E. Slate to replace the 
Farmers’ Mills, burned several months 
ago, was destroyed by fire recently. The 
loss is reported to be about $22,000. 

F. W. Lankard succeeded his father, 
J. R. Lankard, as manager of the King- 
fisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., Sept. 
1. The elder Lankard, a pioneer Okla- 
homa miller, will retire from active busi- 
ness. 





SPAIN BROADENS OFFICIAL 
AID TO ITS AGRICULTURE 


Barcetona, Spain.—A_ reorganization 
of the government’s agricultural service 
has been brought about in the interest 
of Spanish agriculture, which has passed 
through a precarious period since the 
time of inflated prosperity incident to 
the World War, largely because of anti- 
quated and unecomonical methods of 
farming. A decree recently promulgated 
states that the government’s agricultural 
executive body henceforth shall be com- 
posed of the bureau of agriculture and 
forestry and the agricultural council, in 
which there is merged also the powers 
of the advisory board of agronomy. ‘The 


+ decree indicates that this réformed bu- 


reau is to constitute a ministry of agri- 
culture, which will, however, continue to 
be dependent upon the ministry of pub- 
lic works. 

The agricultural council is to be divid- 
ed into two sections, one to deal with 
education and experimentation, and the 
other with technical administrative serv- 
ice to farmers in connection with such 
matters as pests, irrigation and census 
taking. The council is to be composed 
of the inspectors of the national organi- 
zation of agricultural engineers, and of 
four chief engineers of that organization, 
chosen by vote of all agricultural en- 
gineers in the country. 

Spain, under the new arrangement of 
things, is divided into 15 agricultural 
districts, at the head of each of which 
there is a district chief, who is at the 
same time head of the agricultural so- 
ciety of the provincial capital situated 
within the district. 

The experimental farms are charged 
with establishing model fields for demon- 
stration purposes, with the object of in- 
vestigating new methods of cultivation 
and of convincing farmers of the value 
of such work. These farms are to make 
public for the use of agriculturists all 
information gleaned from their re- 
searches, especially with reference to 
seed selection. Stock raised on these 
farms is to be sold at stated times for 
the purpose of improving herds in the 
district. 

Rents are to be supervised, and the 
district chiefs are to pass upon the util- 
ity of all machinery offered for sale to 
farmers under their jurisdiction, 

Feperico Montacup CastEeLLano. 
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HANG IT UP WITH THE MILLER’S 
ALMANACK! 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
for review two massive volumes en- 
titled “These Eventful Years.” They 
contain the history of the “twentieth 
century in the making, as told by many 
of its makers.” Though they bear some 
relation to an encyclopedia in size and 
conception, and are published by the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., New 
York, at $11.25 for the set, they are in 
reality many books in one, each by an 
authority on affairs political, social, 
scientific, industrial, commercial and lit- 
erary that have made up the fabric of 
the world’s history in the amazing cycle 
ending with the cataclysm of the World 
War. Here are a few of the names that 
make the work stupendous: H. G. Wells, 
Major-General Maurice, General Man- 
gin, General Ludendorff, Admiral Von 
Tirpitz, Admiral Jellicoe, Admiral 
Scheer, Admiral Sims, Frank Simonds, 
Bertrand Russell, Bernard Baruch, Pre- 
mier Hughes of Australia, Wellington 
Koo of China, St. John Ervine, Freud— 
and this is only a beginning! A great 
grist for the miller’s winter evenings. 


ad 


Worthmore Verse 


(Don’t know who wrote it. We didn’t.) 


Tell me not in smiling numbers, 
Selling costs are what they seem, 

And the man who cuts for orders 
Gets the lion’s share of cream. 


If you strive to build a business, 
Do not be a human sieve— 

Letting leak your needed profit, 
Trusting luck will let you live. 


Lives of dead ones all remind us 
What it means to sell on guess; 

Their departure makes us keener 
To sell right and not ‘for less.’’ 


For no trade can long be loyal 
To a man who's all regrets, 
Can't deliver—who's just living 
On the interest of his debts. 
—The Needle. 
Bad 


THE BOSTON FLOWER PARTY 

The current number of the Inland 
Printer reproduces in facsimile the first 
number of the New England Courant 
published by Benjamin Franklin, dated 
“from Monday, Feb. 4, to Monday, Feb. 
11, 1723.” Under the head of “Adver- 
tisements” appears the following card 
by a merchant who was evidently one 
of Boston’s pioneer flour dealers: “The 
best new Philadelphia Town-boulted 
Flower, to be sold by Mr. William Clark 
in Merchant’s Row, at Twenty-eight 
Shillings per Hundred.” 


oF 


Mill o’ Deanha’ 
Oh! ken ye the auld mill o’ bonnie Deanha’ 
Where the wheel tears in tatters the wild 
waterfa’ 
Ye maunie rin by it, but stap in and ca’ 
For blyth is the miller o’ bonnie Deanha’. 


He maun hae his mouter, he maun hae his 
maut 
He taks muckle gowpins, but wha can find 


faut; 
What he skims aff the fou dish, the toom 
gets away, 
The poor bless the miller o’ bonnie Deanha’. 
—James Ballantine, in his novel, ‘‘The Miller 
of Deanhaugh.” 


Bd 

MILLERS’ GUILD IN GERMANY 

The milling trade press of Germany 
seems determined upon a revival of the 
millers’ guild of old times, in the inter- 
est of mill employees. The guild, it is 
explained, would be established, not in 
the manner of a trade union, but as a 
nonpolitical body for the advancement 
of technical knowledge. . 


Bad 
NO MONEY IN FARMING 
Henry Ford says no farmer ever made 
any money out of farming. Wonder 
where all that money came from to buy 
so much oil stock and other gilt-edged 
securities?—A gricultural Review, 
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CHICAGO 
There has been a broader inquiry for 
flour, and several fair-sized bookings 


were made last week. ‘The sharp ad- 
vance on Sept. 11 brought in a satisfac- 
tory number of orders, both on springs 
and hard winters, to mill representatives 
who were able to use the prices of the 
previous day. Another noticeable fea- 
ture is the gradual change of opinion of 
buyers as to the future trend of the 
wheat market. Bearish ideas have been 
pronounced during previous weeks, but 
many in the trade are beginning to 
change their opinion and are covering 
their near-by requirements. 

Reports on sales of springs have been 
mixed. Some of the larger mills’ offices 
that disposed of a large volume a few 
weeks ago say that business last week 
was only fair, most of their buyers hav- 
ing requirements covered. On the other 
hand, several brokers disposed of con- 
siderable flour, due to the sharp advance 
in wheat. Sales of 1,000 to 5,000 bbls 
were quite numerous, the bulk of this 
going to distributors, although fair book- 
ings were also made to bakers. 

There has been also a better inquiry 
for hard winters, and some fair sales 
were put through. These averaged 
around 1,000 to 1,500 bbls for shipment 
up to 60 days. Many users of hard win- 
ters, however, have covered their require- 
ments for several months, so business 
was not as large as in springs last week. 

Soft winters have been in rather slow 
request. Prices are considered so high 
that the trade is buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis only. Cracker and cake 
bakers complain of a rather slack de- 
mand for their products, and they are 
not disposed to enter into any large con- 
tracts. 

Offerings of clears from the Northwest 
and Southwest continue rather scarce, 
and what is being offered finds a ready 
market. Export inquiries are being re- 
ceived daily, but little or no business is 
being done. 

Rye flour is stronger, but new business 
is only moderate. Fair buying was re- 
ported a few weeks ago, and at that 
time many in the trade covered their 
requirements for the present. An en- 
couraging feature locally is a noticeable 
increase in demand for rye bread in res- 
taurants. The local output totaled 5,000 
bbls last week, an increase of 2,000 over 
the preceding week, due to another mill 
starting up its rye unit. White was 
quoted at $4.90@5.20 bbl, jute, medium 
$4.70@4.90, dark $3,804.30. 

Business in semolinas continues quite 
active, and fair sales are reported for 
near-by to 60-day delivery, with a little 
sold beyond this time. The latter has 
the carrying charge attached, as most 
mills are demanding this on extended 
sales, and many buyers are beginning to 
realize that they will have to pay it. No. 
2 semolina is quoted at 354@3%c lb, 
bulk; No. 3 semolina, 34@3%c; fancy 
durum patent, 33% @3%%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago: spring top patent $6.90@7.50 bbl, 
standard patent $6.70@7.20, first clear 
$5.70@6.25, second clear $4.20@4.65; 
hard winter short patent $6.20@6.60, 95 
per cent patent $5.85@6.30, straight $5.70 
@6.15, first clear $5.20@5.50; soft winter 
short patent $6.40@6.85, standard patent 
$6.10@6.60, straight $5.90@6.25, first 
clear $5.20@5.60. 


MILLFEED 


The market has shown considerable 
strength, prices having advanced $1@1.50 
ton, due to improved inquiry and con- 
tinued light offerings. Country dealers 
re-entered the market and were fair buy- 
ers, and mixed feed manufacturers also 
bought freely. Business with mixers was 
for all positions, although the bulk of 


the sales was for future delivery. Mills 
are not offering for deferred to any 
extent, and are demanding a premium 
over spot. 

Spring bran was quoted at $26.50@ 
27.50 ton, hard winter bran $27.25@27.75, 
standard middlings $29@29.50, flour mid- 
dlings $32@34, red dog $39@ 40. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Bewt, ToS. .ccccvses 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
FOO? BHO ccccsceses 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 35,000 88 


CASH WHEAT 

Receipts were heavier last week, total- 
ing 3,826 cars, against 3,614 the previous 
week, and 906 a year ago. The bulk of 
these consisted of hard winters. Offer- 
ings of red winters continued moderate, 
and were in brisk demand, local mills 
picking up all choice grades. They also 
were interested in the better grades of 
hard winters, especially the dry wheat. 
Export sales were again heavy, and ship- 
ping sales totaled 3,673,000 bus, most of 
which went to exporters. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red are 
5%@6c over September, No. 3 red 3% 
@4c over; No. 1 hard 2@3c over, No. 2 
hard 2@2%c over, No. 3 hard 1@2c un- 
der; No. 1 dark northern 8@l5c over, 
No. 2 dark 6@12c over, No. 1 northern 
1@5c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red are quoted at $1.34@ 
1.34144 bu, No. 3 red $1.32@1.32%; No. 
1 hard $1.301%,@1.31, No. 2 hard $1.30 
@1.30%, No. 3 hard $1.264%4@1.27%; No. 
1 dark northern $1.364%4@1.44%, No. 2 
dark $1.3444@1.40%, No. 1 northern 
$1.29144@1.33%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn is in active general de- 
mand, and basis steady. Shipping sales 
last week were 845,000 bus, and receipts 
totaled 1,271 cars, against 1,050 the week 
before and 1,144 a year ago. No. 2 
mixed is quoted at $1.22144@1.23 bu, No. 
3 mixed $1.214%,@1.22; No. 2 yellow 
$1.23@1.24, No. 3 yellow $1. 22@1. 23, No. 
4 yellow $1.22, No. 5 yellow $1.20@1.21; 
No. 2 white $1.23@i.24, No. 3 white 
$1.214%4@1.22, No. 4 white $1.2014%4@1.21. 

Cash rye is stronger and in good de- 
mand, mills buying quite freely, and ele- 
vators and shippers also in the market. 
Receipts totaled 184 cars, against 82 the 
previous week, and 42 a year ago. No. 
2 is quoted at 98%c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Sept. 13, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -Shipments-, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bblis..... 227 180 161 138 
Wheat, bus.... 4,460 1,512 4,462 2,376 
ee, Be 26k 2,090 2,145 825 1,005 
a ee 4,768 1,548 1,127 1,433 
ae 230 51 74 152 
Barley, bus.... 429 262 204 75 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Prices are slightly firmer, and a steady 
small lot demand continues. Buyers, 
however, are not booking for extended 
delivery, on account of the high price 
levels. Corn flour is quoted at $3.12% 
cwt, corn meal $3, cream meal $3, hominy 
$3.05, oatmeal $3.10, jute, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.95 per 90-lb sack. 


NOTES 

L. F. Eaton, Chicago manager Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., has returned from In- 
dianapolis. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was in 
Chicago last week. 

F. G. Atkinson, a vice president of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., receritly vis- 
ited local headquarters. 


Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago, has returned from his 
summer home in northern Michigan. 


P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, Chicago, and his family spent the 
week end at Navravricka Lake, Wis. 

Charles T. Olson, manager Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited Federation 
headquarters at Chicago on Sept. 12. 

C. R. Kerr, of the Martens & Ketels 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, spent sev- 
eral days in this market last week, call- 
ing on the trade. 

Charles Lantz, Chicago representative 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent at his farm 
in northern Michigan. 


G. W. Malcolm, Peoria, Ill. 
tive jin Illinois for the Ree day fills, St. 
lak spent the week end in Chicago, 
visiting his daughter. 

A. L. Jacobson, manager Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, recently spent 
a few days in this and Milwaukee mar- 
kets, establishing brokerage connections. 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, and president National Federated 
Flour Clubs, stopped in Chicago on his 
way to Saskatchewan, where he expects 
to spend two weeks hunting ducks. 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, left Sept. 9 for Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., to attend, with President 
Sydney Anderson, the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- 
tion. 

H. F. Marsh, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Frank J. Allen, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., were 
in Chicago Sept. 12 to attend the funeral 
services of W. E. Habel, of Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen. 


oresenta- 


A. F. Anglemeyer, export manager 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
stopped in Chicago on his way home from 
Nappanee, Ind., where he had been vis- 
iting his father, who recently celebrated 
his eightieth birthday. 


This department has received requests 
from several milling companies for good 
salesmen in Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin territory. Any party looking for 
openings, and having a good record, is 
invited to write the Chicago office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


The board of inspectors, House of 
Correction, Chicago, will open bids, Sept. 
26, for furnishing it with flour needed 
during the quarter beginning Oct. 1. It 
is to be inspected by the Chicago Board 
of Trade flour inspector, and all bidders 
must submit 10-lb samples. 


Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 14,000 bbls to Buffalo, 5,000 
to Erie, and 4,000 to Ogdensburg; wheat, 
1,868,000 bus to Buffalo, 270,000 to To- 
ledo, 732,000 to Depot Harbor, 162,000 
to Montreal, 142,000 to Tiffin, and 860,000 
to Port Colborne; corn, 338,000 bus to 
Buffalo, 53,000 to Ogdensburg, 57,000 to 
Depot Harbor, 42,000 to Tiffin; oats, 
252,000 bus to Depot Harbor; rye, 63,000 
bus to Montreal; barley, 57,000 bus to 
Buffalo. 


M. E. Schulz, in charge of bakery sales 
for the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, spent several days last 
week in this market, and also attended 
the luncheon meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Dough Club on Sept. 10. He 
left later on an eastern trip, and will 
attend the bakers’ pee at Atlantic 
City. His father, H. A. Schulz, up to 
the time of his death, was in the flour 
business at Pittsburgh, and was well 
known in flour circles. 

Fred R. Fisher, of Fisher & Fallgat- 
ter, millers, Waupaca, Wis., is an en- 
thusiastic golfer, and on Sept. 5 he ar- 
ranged a foursome on the local course, 
which included, in addition to himself, 
G. W. Moody, Weyauwega (Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co., A. C. Madsen, Jackson Milling 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, and A. S. Purves, 
The Northwestern Miller. Messrs. Moody 
and Fisher in a close contest were win- 
ners by a few strokes. Mr. Fisher has 
worked hard in the interest of the club, 
and has had a lot to do with the im- 
provement of the course. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director American 
Institute of Baking, gave a dinner to 
P. G. Pirrie, former head of the insti- 
tute School of Baking, the evening of 
Sept. 12 at the University Club, Evan- 
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ston. Mr. Pirrie more recently has been 
with the Advance Milling Co. as tech- 
nical director, and is now going with the 
Bakers Weekly. Among those prescnt, 
besides Mr. Pirrie and Dr. Barnird, 
were C. B. Morison, William Walms} 
V. E. Marx, C. F. Rudmann, H. FE. 
Turley, O. W. Hall, W. C. Luckow, I. 
K. Russell, of the institute staff, F. \y, 
Griffith, Griffith Laboratories, and A. §. 
Purves, The Northwestern Miller. 


P. P. CROARKIN HEADS 
DOUGH CLUB OF CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—P. P. Croarkin, of P. 
P. Croarkin & Son, flour, has been un. \ji- 
mously elected first president of the 
newly organized Dough Club of Chic: zo, 
composed of bakers and members of l- 
lied industries. W. E. Long, of the W. 
E. Long Co., is first vice president; |)r. 
H, E. Barnard, secretary American ]? ik- 
ers’ Association, second vice presid: nt; 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, American Insti’ ute 
of Baking, secretary-treasurer. The ‘ol- 
lowing board of directors has been se- 
lected: Daniel W. Martin, American |n- 
stitute of Meat Packers, chairman: B. 
B. Grenell, Chapman & Smith 0; 
Eugene Lipp, retail baker and_ , ast 





P. P. Croarkin 


president Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America; J. M. Livingston, Livings'on 
Baking Co; H. N. Weinstein, M 
Diastase Co. 

The name of the organization \ °s 
unanimously decided upon at the lun h- 
eon meeting held at the Sherman Ho':!, 
Sept. 10. Much enthusiasm prevailed «t 
the meeting, and the officers and mv'n- 
bers hope to make this one of the mst 
active clubs of its kind in the county. 
On Sept. 16, at 6:30 p.m., a dinner » 1! 
be given at the Sherman Hotel. On t' at 
day the Pasteur bust dedication wil! 'vec 
held at the American Institute of B. k- 
ing, and a general invitation to th se 
participating in this service will be is- 
sued to attend the dinner. 

The luncheon meeting on Sept. 10 \ as 
presided over by W. D. Bleier, of he 
Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., who called on 
W. E. Long to read the report of he 
organization committee, which also ser ed 
as the nominating committee. Mr. Lo: :'s 
committee recommended that the ann ial 
dues be $10 for the present, which «as 
approved. The committee was aut! »r- 
ized to negotiate with the Hotel S! -r- 
man Co. for permanent headquarters 

President Croarkin, upon taking 
chair, was given a vociferous recept ». 
He considered it an honor, he said, to 
be the first president of the club, «14 
said he would do everything possible to 
advance its interests. He could see gr: it 
possibilities, he declared, for such an : r- 
ganization. The other officers also sp: <¢ 
briefly, and pledged Mr. Croarkin act “e 
support. Dr. Barnard stated that \¢ 
now had a definite force behind | '¢ 
American Bakers’ Association activiti: s, 
and said he felt that he had some pl: ‘¢ 
to -* Chicago for assistance. 

officers and directors met at {'¢ 
W. E. Long Co.’s offices, Sept. 11, 
make plans for the dinner of Sept. '§, 
and to discuss policies of the club. 

Officers of the club hope that the bak- 
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ing and other trades in Chicago will 
rally to the support of the organization 
by promptly sending in applications for 
membership to President Croarkin, 105 
West Monroe Street, or Dr. L. A. Rum- 
sey, American Institute of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Avenue. S. O. Werner. 


MILW AUKEE 

There has been no lack of flour buyers 
in the local market, and millers express 
satisfaction over the manner in which 
business has been developing. The ad- 
vance in wheat, which was reflected 
finally in flour prices, served as a stimu- 
lus. While current buying is largely to 
cover present needs, and an order or 
inquiry for shipment past 60 days is an 
exception, this seems to meet with the 
approval of the mills. The few requests 
for prices on midwinter shipment usually 
ex) ress a conviction that sales ought to 
be subject to substantial discounts, but 
there is no record of any such disposi- 
tio. on the part of millers. Old crop 
an’ new flour are now being quoted on 
ap: roximately the same basis. Closing 
qu tations, Sept. 13: fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent $7.65@7.95 
bly’, standard patent $7.20@7.60, straight 
$7..5@7.35, first clear $5.85@6.15, and 
se ond clear $4.75@5.25, in 98-lb cottons, 
ca” lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

\lthough the spread between spring 
a! Kansas patents has narrowed ap- 
p cciably, there is a relatively good de- 
mind for southwestern flour, and local 
n is making both kinds report the better 
d-inand in favor of Kansas. Despite a 
siffening of prices for Kansas, a fair 
q: intity of business was booked for im- 
nediate and prompt shipment. Con- 
troctural relations as a rule did not ex- 
tead beyond 60 days, but in some in- 

nces 90-day needs were covered. The 

t call still is for bakers patents. 
(\»sing quotations, Sept. 13: fancy 
hinds of hard winter wheat patent $6.85 
715 bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.90, 
straight $6.25@6.65, and first clear $5.50 
@ 5.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

More interest is noticeable among 
macaroni manufacturers in the offer- 
ings of durums by local brokers and job- 
hers. These interests are holding prices 
much firmer than usual, especially since 
the advance, but buyers evidently figure 
that they may lose ground if they do not 
take advantage of present prices, so they 
are making at least moderate purchases 
for prompt and near-by delivery. Prices 
are very firm, and limits have been ad- 
vanced somewhat, Closing quotations, 
Sept. 18: fancy semolinas 3%@4c lb, 
No. 2 semolinas 3%@3%c, and No. 3 
scmolinas 35% @3%c, in 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, aS reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

s TORS n4ns doees 12,000 6,000 50 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,000 59 
Vent MO dade en-daas 12,000 5,100 43 
Two years ago..... 16,000 6,000 38 
Three years ago.... 24,000 13,287 55 
Four years ago..... 24,000 8,700 36 
Five years ago..... 18,000 12,000 67 


Trading in millfeeds has improved 
Slightly, but is not brisk. It is apparent 
that the good demand during August 
covered moderate needs as well as safe 
speculative purchases for the time being. 
I'\\e jobbing trade has not been in the 
m rket for some time, and apparently 
finds no necessity for putting in stocks 
While the consumptive demand remains 
passive, Against the opinion that heavier 
flour sales will increase operations and 
production of millfeed, depressing prices, 
there is the thought that so relatively lit- 
te feed has been ordered for winter re- 
quirements that there is bound to be a 
tight situation sooner or later. Prac- 
tically all factors in recent days have 
favored stronger prices and, nominally, 
(uotations are higher, with bran staging 
\ stronger come-back than middlings. 
‘lost buyers are looking for wants later 
n the season, and neglect spot offerings, 
which are comparatively freer, and of- 
fered at a discount under deferred. At 
best, demand is not active. . 

Nominal asking prices, Sept. 13: stand- 
ard bran $26.50@27 ton, winter bran 
$26.70@27.20, standard fine middlings 
$28@28.50, flour middlings $32@33, red 
dog $38@39, rye feed $27@27.50, hom- 
iny feed $44.50@45.50, reground oat feed 
$12.50@13.50, old process oil meal $47@ 
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47.50, cottonseed meal $43@49, gluten 
feed $40.80 (30-day shipment), in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

A rather sharp advance in the asking 
price of rye flour of all grades has 
stirred up interest among domestic buy- 
ers, mainly bakers, who have been tid- 
ing themselves over with small pur- 
chases, but now are beginning to sense 
the unusual strength in the rye situation 
generally and getting under cover. The 
development of an export demand also 
has been helpful. The new crop is late 
in arriving at a stage where it is ready 
to be ground, and supplies of old crop 
are scant. Bakeries at this time of the 
year usually are working on new rye, 
but this year they are obliged to look 
for old crop, owing to the scarcity of 
new suitable for immediate use. The 
conviction is growing stronger that rye 
flour is again assuming its place as a 
breadstuff. Closing quotations, Sept. 13: 
pure white patent $5.25@5.45 bbl, 
straight $5.20@5.35, pure dark $4.85@ 
5.10, and ordinary dark $4.40@4.90, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Temporarily, there is no gauge of de- 
pendability as to the state of the corn 
cereal market, as the leading interest 
here is engaged in a rehabilitation from 
the recent disastrous fire. The small 
supply available, which has no immediate 
hope of replenishment by production, is 
firmly held. Nomirral asking prices, 
Sept. 13: corn flour $3, corn meal $2.95, 
and corn grits $3, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Receipts in the local cash grain mar- 
ket are moderate and increasing, but 
there is an active demand and prices 
have improved. A heavy increase in ex- 
port sales also contributed to better 
prices. Corn advanced 2@3c, oats 2c, 
rye 544c, wheat 5@6c, and harley is un- 
changed to le lower. No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern on Sept. 13 was quoted at $1.38 
@1.45, No. 1 hard winter $1.30@1.33, 
No. 1 red winter $1.32@1.33, and No. 1 
durum $1.23@1.25; No. 1 rye 97c; No. 2 
yellow corn $1.2014, No. 2 white $1.19, 
No. 2 mixed $1.19@1.20; No. 3 white 
oats, 48@48%4c; malting barley, 82@89c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Sept. 13, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 72,800 61,250 1,050 10,530 
Wheat, bus.. 448,000 107,800 512,614 38,750 


Corn, bus.... 284,160 507,640 94,101 441,404 

Oats, bus... 1,144,000 558,800 503,750 757,600 

Barley, bus.. 579,200 311,260 154,600 100,650 

Rye, bus..... 70,750 35,375 300,920 10,750 

Feed, tons... SSO cece Geet <«eee0 
NOTES 


A. J. Riddelin, manager shipping de- 
partment, Marfield Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, was on ’change here recently. 

F. J. Kerr, manager Martens-Ketels 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, called on 
Milwaukee business and personal friends 
last week. 

Visitors in the local feed market in- 
cluded V. E. Herter and H. E. Tams, 
of the V. E. Herter Co., manufacturer 
of feeds, Dayton, Ohio. 

A new warehouse is being erected by 
the De Forest (Wis.) Grain & Feed Co. 
to replace the building which suffered 
severe damage from high winds. 

The Waukesha (Wis.) Flour Mills, 
Inc., with $10,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by John Penshorn, H. J. 
Kent and Frank Rupp, who are princi- 
pals in the Saratoga Mills, Waukesha. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Inc., has 
been granted authority to offer for sale 
in Wisconsin $100,000 of 10-year 7 per 
cent convertible sinking funds collateral 
trust notes, which are given a class A 
rating. 

Stocks of flour at Milwaukee on Sept. 
1 are reported at 24,727 bbls, compared 
with 35,666 on Aug. 1, and 89,292 on 
Sept. 1, 1923. On the same day in 1922 
stocks were 88,945, in 1921 18,381, in 
1920 16,500, in 1919 28,362, in 1918 22,- 
275, in 1917 9,105, in 1916 78,860, in 1915 
30,190, and in 1914 95,835. ‘ 

L. E. Meyer. 





The growing interest in the co-opera- 
tive egg marketing plan in Minnesota has 
led the extension division of the Minne- 
sota College of Agriculture to issue a 
popular bulletin outlining the plan in de- 
tail and giving articles of incorporation 
for a co-operative association. 
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A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 


A hiatus is described as a space where 
something is wanting. It is a something 
expected to take place in every national 
political campaign. This year, however, 
is novel in that the hiatus is missing. 

The reason is that business has decided 
there is nothing to fear from the froth- 
ings of a certain politician whose pic- 
tures and known stature much resemble 
Robespierre. There is nothing to fear, 
and business continues on the upgrade. 

There is a settled conviction that the 
established order is to stand, and that 
the Constitution is in no danger whatso- 
ever from the verbal assaults of men 
who seek to make it unpopular as a 
means to achieving political preferment. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, who is back from Europe, sees 
a great forward stride in business since 
his departure some months ago. He 
fears no immediate stiffening of money 
rates. A change for the better is ob- 
served by him in many industries. One 
remarkable fact is that the seasonal de- 
mand for money to move the crops has 
not affected interest charges. 

The operation of the Dawes plan, in 
the opinion of Mr. Mellon, will be re- 
flected to the advantage of business both 
in this country and Europe. He sees 
some change in the money market, but 
this is to come gradually as business 
gains and not in such a manner as to 
affect the growth of business, 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


The Nickel Plate Railroad merger is 
looked upon by Mr. Mellon, as well as 
by other government experts, as the be- 
ginning of railroad consolidations which 
will eventually be accomplished volun- 
tarily along lines held by Congress to be 
advantageous, and encouraged by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Nickel Plate merger, it is said, 
will not run afoul of the law, because 
there is nothing in the plan that could 
be construed as dangerous to competi- 
tion. This merger, of course, is not com- 
pleted and eventually will include other 
lines to assure an outlet to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

All of the railroads of the West are 
included in one or another consolidation 
suggested to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in what is known as the 
Ripley plan. It will not be surprising to 
see other mergers effected within another 
year or more. One of these consolida- 
tions involves the so-called Hill lines, 
another the Union Pacific, and the third 
the Santa Fe. 

The Hill lines, though not correctly 
so called, include the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, the Burlington and 
the Colorado Southern. Under the Rip- 
ley plan the Burlington, belonging joint- 
ly to the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, would be consolidated with the 
Northern Pacific, and the Great North- 
ern and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad would be thrown into another 
system. The Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern, friendly to each other 
as they have been for many years, find 
themselves involved in a contest in which 
each seeks to hold onto the valuable 
Burlington connection. 

Under the statute, railroad consolida- 
tions are voluntary, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. A safe guess would be that 
eventually the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific will be allowed to con- 
tinue their present arrangement with 
the Burlington and that the problem 
of northwestern consolidations will be 
solved by placing the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul in a combination with 
the Union Pacific lines, which is also 
agreeable. 

Years ago the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific were enjoined from a 
consolidation, on the ground that they 


were competing roads, but the cause for 
complaint at that time no longer exists. 
The construction of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukeep & St. Paul Railway Co.’s trans- 
continental line to Puget Sound has al- 
tered the railroad situation in the North- 
west. There is no more reason now, so 
far as can be seen, to regard the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern as com- 
petitors than there is to regard the last 
mentioned line and the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul as competing. The trou- 
ble is, not that there is competition, but 
that there is too much of it. 

The most reactionary fellow in the 
world at this day, it appears, is the man 
of the La Follette type who would con- 
strue the principles of the Sherman anti- 
trust act rigidly. Too many railroads 
serving the same section of the country, 
each with its own feeders and service 
tracks, and each with separate terminals 
in every city, has proved an expensive 
method of doing business. 

The public mind has changed, too. The 
principal reason, perhaps, is the tele- 
phone, which has been placed in the 
reach of practically all residents of 
urban communities. Through such ex- 
perience there has been an awakening to 
the fact that competing public utilities 
do not always make for the cheapest 
service. 

There is no suggestion of doing away 
with any line of railroad, but there is 
a desire to dispense with that part of 
the mad contest for business which is 
causing such unnecessary costs for two 
stations in a city where one would serve 
the purpose much more cheaply and give 
added accommodation to the public by 
eliminating the transfer, 

So long as a central regulatory body 
in Washington is in control of all rates, 
there is no reason left for desiring such 
competition as exists between a large 
number of separate lines, some of which 
start nowhere and end nowhere. Com- 
petition is well and good, the public has 
decided, but it has acquired a convic- 
tion that the contest could as well be be- 
tween great systems, or groups, instead, 
as at present, a destructive struggle be- 
tween individual lines. 

No one is more willing than the rail- 
roads, both big and little, to expedite 
this plan. Railroad executives have long 
since felt the economic necessity for cut- 
ting down operating charges. It can be 
done, they feel, by eliminating duplicat- 
ed facilities. In most cases there will be 
no loss in abandoning terminals, for 
property taken over by the railroads 
years ago for such use has since grown 
immensely in value. 

It is true that some leaders of radi- 
cal thought are insistent on having rail- 
road yards valued at their original cost, 
but the American sense of fair play will 
defeat any scheme to deprive the rail- 
roads of the same just rights that accrue 
to the individual of claiming all that is 
due on account of naturally swollen 
property values. 


ADVICE ON AGRICULTURE 


President Coolidge has not named: his 
commission to study the agricultural 
needs of the nation, but he has been 
gathering much sound advice on the 
question. It is noteworthy that he has 
not been consulting the species of farm 
leader who charges that the present 
growth in crop prices is due to specula- 
tion and to a plot to defeat the cause of 
political extremists. 

Frank O. Lowden, former governor 
of Illinois, who has been devoting his 
time for more than two years to efforts 
to help agriculture by practical methods, 
was a house guest at the executive man- 
sion a few days ago. He is understood 
to have given the President much good 
advice on the question, none of which 
agreed with the extreme views as to the 
needs of farmers. 
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Lonvon, Aug. 27.—Private estimates 
of the Canadian crop seem to be unani- 
mous that the amount harvested will ex- 
ceed the last government estimate. The 
news that harvesting is making good 
progress is satisfactory, but the feeling 
in this country that the autumn is too 
early upon us make those whose business 
it is to study cereal markets feel there 
is danger in the fact that the Canadian 
harvest will not become general until 
Sept. 1 in the big wheat lands of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, owing to the liability 
to frost damage. 

In spite of this, the good news re- 
ceived about the American spring wheat 
crop, both as regards volume and quality, 
which also applies to the hard winter 
wheat area, inclines buyers here to look 
for lower values, although this has been 
partially offset by the claim that rains 
are needed in Argentina. It is also 
thought that, although bountiful showers 
have fallen in Australia, there are two 
very critical months of growth to pass 
before the grain can be gathered. 


WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 


On Aug. 25 a letter appeared in the 
Times over the signature of Sir James 
Wilson, on the subject of the “World’s 
Wheat,” the exportable surplus and the 
gold value, which puts the present posi- 
tion of the world’s supply and demand 
both clearly and concisely. This letter 
seems to have created a more confident 
feeling in Mark Lane as to the present 
values of wheat and flour than has been 
in evidence for some time. 

Sir James commences his letter with 
the statement that, owing to the wheat 
yield of all countries, excluding Russia, 
for the cereal year ending July 31, 1924, 
being 3,464,000,000 bus, compared with 
3,120,000,000 in 1923, the world’s wheat 
prices fell, and many countries increased 
their consumption of wheat. On Aug. 1, 
1923, there was an exportable surplus 
of 160,000,000 bus, after allowing for 
the necessary carry-over. During the 
past 12 months they were able to spare 
for export 1,000,000,000 bus, including 
the above surplus, of which 776,000,000 
have been exported (compared with 
680,000,000 in 1922-23), leaving 224,000,- 
000 of old wheat available for export, 
viz., Canada 16,000,000, United States 
80,000,000, Argentina 40,000,000, Aus- 
tralia 24,000,000, India 56,000,000, and 
other countries 8,000,000, compared with 
160,000,000 at the same date last year. 

Of importing countries, Japan (main- 
ly owing to the earthquake) and the 
rest of the Far East have taken 80,000,- 
000, compared with 16,000,000 last year. 
Europe has taken 624,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 584,000,000 last year, and of 
this England’s share has been 248,000,000, 
compared with 216,000,000 last year. 
Owing to the fall in prices last year, the 
United States and Canada have de- 
creased their acreage sown with wheat 
by 7,500,000 and 1,100,000 acres, respec- 
tively, but European countries (exclud- 
ing Russia) show but little decrease. 
Owing to the drouth and unfavorable 
weather, there is now no possibility of 
the anticipations of last May being 
realized, with the exception of the Unit- 
ed States. 

As a result, after a careful estimate, 
made country by country, on the infor- 
mation at present available, Sir James 
Wilson puts the total exportable surplus 
of all exporting countries during the 
next 12 months from Aug. 1 as probably 
808,000,000 bus, made up as follows: 
United States 224,000,000, Canada 168,- 
000,000, Argentina 200,000,000, Australia 
112,000,000, India 80,000,000, and Russia 
24,000,000, compared with an actual ex- 





port of 776,000,000 bus during the 12 
months ending July 31, 1924. 

As regards importing countries, Sir 
James considers their consumption of 
wheat will be reduced, and that they 
will import as little as possible, owing 
to the great rise in prices and the state 
of their exchanges. He estimates the 
European demand will be greater this 
year, owing to inferior crops, and places 
it at 648,000,000 bus, compared with 584,- 
000,000 last year. The importing coun- 
tries outside Europe are likely to con- 
tent themselves with 88,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 152,000,000 last year, which 
included the very exceptional Japanese 
demand. Therefore, the total estimated 
demand from all countries will be about 
736,000,000 bus, compared with 776,090,- 
000 last season, and these estimates will 
leave an exportable surplus of old wheat 
on July 3, 1925, or 72,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 224,000,000 now, 160,000,000 
a year ago, and 96,000,000 on Aug. 1, 
1922. 

As a result of these figures Sir James 
concludes that there will be a closer ap- 
proximation between the supply and the 
demand than there has been during the 
past two years, and that therefore the 
world’s prices for wheat are likely to re- 
main on a fairly high level, with fluctua- 
tions according to the future weather 
in the wheat producing and the wheat 
consuming countries. 

In comparing the average price of to- 
day with those of 1913, North America 
shows a rise of about 50 per cent, and 
Liverpool 55 (of which 7 per cent is due 
to the reduced gold value of the British 
paper pound), and of this advance near- 
ly 25 per cent has taken place since May. 
Therefore it may be said that the gold 
value of wheat is now generally about 
50 per cent above what it was in 1913. 

Last May, both in this country and in 
the United States, the index number for 
wholesale prices of general commodities, 
expressed in terms of gold, was 47 per 
cent above that of 1913; so that wheat, 
which for some time has been much 
cheaper than other commodities gener- 
ally, compared with pre-war prices, has 
now reached equality with other com- 
modities as regards its value in gold. 
This affords an additional reason for ex- 
pecting that the world’s available sup- 
ply of wheat and effective demand for 
it having, in consequence of the drouth, 
attained a position approaching equilib- 
rium, there will be no great fall in the 
present gold price of wheat until either 
the supply again increases faster than 
the demand, or the world’s demand for 
gold increases and so leads to a general 
fall in the gold price of all commodities. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There has been a decided decline in 
cable offers from both Canada and the 
United States for spring wheat flours, 
but the amount of business possible, even 
at the decline, has been very limited. 
On the other hand, spot prices have been 
well maintained, and for the small stocks 
which are now available a premium over 
shipping prices can be made. Mill cable 
offers today for Canadian export pat- 
ents are almost universally 41s, c.i.f., 
with top patents at 48@44s, c.i.f., ac- 
cording to quality. Holders of spot 
parcels ask equal to 9d@Is over these 
values, owing to scarcity, but any consid- 
erable arrivals would soon knock this 
premium off, although the arrivals of 
strong flour last week were under 2,500 
sacks and have been small this week also. 

Kansas flours have been much more 
freely offered at prices ranging 38s 6d 
for exports to 42s for real good patents. 
It is understood that quite a fair busi- 
ness has been done at declining values, 
for at such prices as quoted above they 


are undoubtedly good value, compared 
with Canadian flours. Although they do 
not have the same amount of strength, 
they enable the import trade to get on 
fighting terms with the home milled ar- 
ticle, and if the present parity is main- 
tained a good business should result. 

Australian flours on the spot maintain 
their price at about 43s, landed, which is 
equal to 40s 6d, c.i.f., but shippers have 
come more into line with their offers, 
and September shipment was offered to- 
day at 42s, c.if. In the absence of de- 
mand for this position, bids of 41s and 
even less were solicited without success. 

Minneapolis low grade is unchanged at 
about 28s 6d; Pacific Coast flours have 
not been mentioned. 

Today the London millers reduced 
their official price for straight flour to 
45s, delivered, and their actual price to 
the average baker to 44s, delivered, which 
is equal to 40s, c.i.f., no doubt on ac- 
count of lower cable offers received by 
importers. The opinion was freely ex- 
pressed by a representative of one of 
the most important London milling or- 
ganizations that they would have to ad- 
vance their prices again very shortly. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been exceptionally 
small. The quantities are given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each: from the United States, 
2,334; Australia, 8,050; Argentina, 1,716; 
Continent, 1,016. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices all have declined, the 
greatest loss being shown by Manitoba 
wheats. Trade has also been very quiet, 
although there seems to be signs of im- 
provement. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
on passage has sold at 55s 104d, August 
is offered at 55s, and September at 54s 
9d, while for October-November ship- 
ment sales have been made at 53s 444d 
@54s, with sellers at 53s 6d at the close. 
No. 2 hard winters have sold at 50s 9d 
on passage, August and September ship- 
ment offers at 50s 6d, while October ship- 
ment has sold at 50s 6d. 

Australian, due, is offered at 55s, Sep- 
tember at 56s, and new crop November- 
December at the same price. Choice 
white Karachi is offered afloat at 53s 6d, 
and September has been sold at this 
price. Rosafe, 6344-lb, September, is 
offered at 54s, and new crop for Janu- 
ary-February shipment at 52s 6d. Ba- 
ruso, 6314-lb, for August, is offered at 
52s 6d, and new crop, January-February, 
at 51s 9d. 

FEED 


Demand for offals has been quiet, al- 
though prices are fairly well maintained. 
London milled bran can be bought at £7 
10s ton and middlings at £9 7s 6d, ex- 
mill. Plate pollards on passage are un- 
changed at £7 5s, August-September 
are offered at £7 10s, while October- 
December are dearer at £7 12s 6d. 
Fancy Plate middlings are offered at £9 
7s 6d, and October-November at £9 5s. 

The cottonseed market shows a decline, 
but is reported steady. To London, for 
August-September shipment, the price 
is £10 12s 6d. At Hull the spot value is 
£10 15s, August-September £10 12s 6d, 
and for new crop, December-January, 
£10 has paid. Egyptian (black) shows 
but little change. London spot value, 
£13 13s 9d; new crop, August £13 12s 6d, 
September £13 5s and October £12 lis. 
At Hull the spot value is £13 15s, with 
new crop September £13 Is 3d. 


OATMEAL 


The improvement indicated last week 
does not seem to have been maintained, 
and alth oatmeal prices have not 
been altered, demand is limited. Lon- 





don millers are still sellers at about £17 
12s 6d, ex-mill, and the price for spot 
parcels of imported is also unchanved. 
Mill cable offers are still much above 
market ideas, and the possibility of 
American and Canadian manufacture 
being offered at competitive prices sev ms 
to get more and more remote as the 
days go on. The next month or six 
weeks should show if a real deman«! is 
coming, for stocks here would count for 
nothing if any real business were })0s- 
sible. 


NOTES 


Halfdan Hafstad, of the firm of Hen- 
rik Hafstad, flour agent, Bergen, \ or- 
way, is spending a few days in Loni on, 
accompanied by his wife. From lhvre 
they are going to Liverpool, and later on 
to France for a short holiday. 


The large biscuit factory of Huntley 
& Palmer, Ltd., Reading, Eng., has }ad 
to close down, owing to an unofficial 
strike of a section of its employees. It 
is understood that the trouble is over 
wages and conditions, and no less than 
6,000 workers are affected by the lock- 
out. 


Liverpool Flour Demand Slow 


LiverPoot, Aug. 27.—Demand for flour 
continues very slow, and the market lias 
displayed an easy tendency. Hoie 
milled is again Is lower, but the call 
from bakers is limited to small orders. 
As regards imported flour, some new 
Kansas patents were offered this week 
at 44@44s 6d, while Manitoba flours 
were 6d per 280 lbs lower, export grade 
being quoted at 41s, c.i.f. Sales, how- 
ever, were limited. 

Demand for wheat is also slow, with 
offers plentiful. Compared with a week 
ago, prices show a decline of 3d@2s ‘id 
qr. La Plata and Indian grades are 
held much more firmly than Americin 
and Canadian; in fact, for new crop |.a 
Plata wheat an advance of 3@6d qr is 
asked. The option market closed today 
at 7@7%d lower on the week, October 
and December wheat being quoted at 
10s 6%4d ctl and March at 10s 614d. 


SCOTLAND 


Guascow, Aug. 25.—The flour mark«t 
in Scotland has resumed the even tenor 
of its way after the excitement of tlie 
rise in wheat values. It is now quict, 
and*business is slow. Operators incline 
to the opinion that the most has becn 
made by holders of the shortage of tie 
Canadian spring wheat crop and of tiie 
reported drouth in Argentina. The view 
prevailing is that the present level «f 
prices is extreme, and that a still fur- 
ther reduction will be necessary before 
the baking trade can be induced to buy 
on any heavy scale. 

The grounds cited in support of this 
opinion is that the price of bread is st | 
out of parity with the costs of whe t 
and flour. Bakers in Glasgow, who ¢ 
action largely governs the whole Sco'- 
tish position, have been reluctant to ac- 
vance the price of bread. Since the rise 
in flour values in early May, aceelerate:! 
greatly in July by the adverse outloo 
for the Canadian crop, the price of flour 
has on the average risen about 11s sac! 

One of two things must happei 
Either flour must ease further in pric: 
or the consumer must face a dearer loa! 
Today our bakers are able to carry 0” 
because they are still using flour bough 
at the cheaper levels. But none of ther 

a very heavy stock in reserve. 
though some are still due to receive Aus 
tralian flour which they bought for ship- 
ment before the market reached its high- 
est point. This is an important point, 
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because it has a direct bearing on the 
buying attitude of the market today. 

it is not easy to give the current prices 
of flour ruling in Scotland, because the 
home millers’ charges are merely nomi- 
nal quotations. They change almost 
from day to day. On the c.i.f. basis they 
may be put at 41s, 43s and 45s, accord- 
ing to grade. Kansas flours are 40s 6d, 
September delivery, Manitobas about 42s 
6d@44s, Kansas clears 41s, top American 
winters 42s, Canadian winters 40s 6d@ 
42s, and Australian 39s 6d. 

Importers point out that home millers 
appear to have all the advantage in the 
trade in Kansas flours. American mill- 
ers, it is felt, have not devoted sufficient 
care in arranging freights and dates of 
shipment, and in forwarding samples. 
The home millers have thus been enabled 
to steal a march on them. They have 
the Kansas wheat on hand, and are of- 
fering flour for September delivery. 


IRELAND 

Berrast, Aug. 25.—This has been a 
quiet week as far as buying forward is 
concerned, as consumers in general, now 
that the market has developed weakness, 
refuse to entertain anything ahead. They 
have not large stocks, and are very keen 
to pick up anything on spot or near at 
hand in the shape of strong flour. The 
general opinion, however, despite the 
weakness, is that flour will not decline 
very much and that if a further drop 
did take place there would be some in- 
quiry for near shipment flour. 

Cables for short Manitoba patents in 
some instances have continued firm at 
15s 6d, September seaboard shipment, 
but there are others it would have been 
possible to buy as low as 44s @44s 6d, 
net, cif., either port, but consumers 
were not attracted. On spot, importers 
can only obtain about 45s, full delivered, 
either Belfast or Dublin. Export pat- 
ent grades under mills’ own marks are 
quoted at 4@s 6d, net, c.i.f., either port. 
This was about the top price, as there 
were other flours which could have been 
worked at 42s. Stocks of this class of 
flour are almost depleted, anything on 
hand being strongly held by bakers for 
their own use. 

The best value offering in strong 
flours is hard Kansas, which was quoted 
as low as 41s, net, ci.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. This is about the only flour that 
importers have felt justified in touching. 
There are reports that one or two little 
lots have been secured for August-Sep- 
tember seaboard shipment, and they will 
no doubt command a good sale when 
they arrive on what will undoubtedly 
be a very bare market. 

Minneapolis flours are lower, but out 
of line, one or two of the principal 
marks being quoted at 43s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
either port, September seaboard, but 
they are not looked on as anything like 
such good value as Kansas flours, and to 
effect business very much lower prices 
would have to be taken. American soft 
winters have been in line, and no doubt 
some business would have been done if 
the market were in a better state to in- 
spire confidence. Offers of short pat- 
ents were around 41@42s, net, c.i.f., and 
a little business was put through. 

Prices of home milled and English 
flours are about on a par with those for 
American soft winters, but local millers 
get the advantage through the buyer 
being able to secure delivery whenever 
he likes. The general feeling seems to 
be that, if prices recede a little more, 
consumers will seize the opportunity to 
replenish their stocks. 

Oatmeal, in sympathy with wheat, has 
declined in value, and some of the best 
brands of rolled oats are being offered 
to the trade at 45s per 280 lbs, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast or Dublin, September-October 
seaboard. Buyers’ ideas, however, are 
much less than this figure, and it would 
be difficult to get more than 42s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., either port, for extended shipment. 
A good demand prevails for spot stuff, 
but stocks are small. Medium oatmeal is 
quoted at about 43s per 280 lbs, c.i-f., 
either port, September-October seaboard. 
Irish flake is very firm at equal to 45@ 
46s, c.i.f. 

Mill offals are in strong demand at 
full prices. Home made white bran 
ranges £10@£10 10s ton, ex-mill, and 
even cheaper grades are not obtainable 
under £9@£9 10s. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GERMANY DETERMINED TO RESTORE DUTIES, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE IS ADVISED 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 12.—That the German government’s food 
ministry intends to restore the import duties on foodstuffs in their 
entirety, the same as before the war, was indicated in the bill presented 
to the Reichstag in the last session before adjournment, the Department 
of Commerce has been advised. The bill was not passed, but indications 
point strongly to a simultaneous restoration of the grain and flour im- 
port duty promptly upon the passage of the bill. 

The bill, if passed, would restore the pre-war rate of approximately 25 
marks per metric ton of flour in favor of the German millers, which 
would not only prevent the entry of American flour, but would restore 
German millers to a position among the important competitors of the Unit- 
ed States in other export markets of the world in the same way as before 
the war, thus working two ways to the disadvantage of American millers. 

Germany has indicated her resentment toward the representatives who 
have insisted personally that the tariff be reduced in order to eliminate 


the differential. 


Any representations with regard to the matter should 


be made through the Department of Commerce, to obtain the best results. 

The matter is of considerable importance to American millers, for 
two reasons: First, because they are now shipping some $6,000,000 worth 
of flour annually to Germany; second, because, under the protection af- 
forded by the import duties enforced before the war, Germany was able 
to ship $10,000,000 worth of flour annually to countries which are at the 
moment leading buyers of American flour. 

This being the case, it is pointed out in a general way that restoration 
of the flour duties to the pre-war basis may eventually cost the Ameri- 
can milling interests some $16,000,000 annually, as exports to Germany 
will doubtless fall to their pre-war level, and German flour will regain at 
least a substantial part of its pre-war market. 


Cuaries C. Hart. 








GERMANY 

Hamsurc, Aug. 25.—There has been a 
marked improvement in inquiries for 
Kansas patents during the past week 
and, although very little flour was ac- 
tually booked, some sales of good Okla- 
homa and Kansas patents were made for 
August-September shipment at $7.50@ 
7.65 bbl. Consumers, however, are comb- 
ing the market for stocks, and have 
bought up all the Canadian flour on 
spot. One sale of a very well-introduced 
Canadian patent was made to Poland at 
$8.80, f.o.b. Hamburg, which equals 
$8.70, c.i.f. 

The termination of the London Con- 
ference has not stimulated business to 
any degree, as there is still lack of cash 
and credit in Germany. The Germans 
in general are disappointed that their 
diplomats did not secure the immediate 
withdrawal of the French from the 
Ruhr, and in a great measure they ex- 
pected the American loan to be poured 
into the country immediately upon the 
termination of the conference. 

Another feature that disturbs business 
to a great extent is the talk of a duty. 
Hardly a day passes without several 
rumors as to the extent of the duty, 
etc., which is very discouraging to bak- 
ers and importers. It is the opinion of 
several large importers and consumers 
that a duty will be imposed shortly, but 
not a prohibitive one to begin with, as 
the cost of living has already risen un- 
bearably for the working man _ which, 
together with increased rents, makes for 
a lo unrest among the Communists 
and Socialists. 

The German wheat crop is now slowly 
coming in, and is far from being a ban- 
ner one either in quality or quantity. 

Business can be done in Kansas pat- 
ents at $7.50@7.70, September shipment. 
There is no demand for straights or 
clears, but one will undoubtedly develop 
in a short time. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaAM, Aug. 25.—The weather 
has continued very wet and heavy thun- 
derstorms have swept the country, caus- 
ing further damage to the crops. In 
some instances shocks of oats standing 
in the fields are beginning to sprout, and 
will become worthless if better weather 
does not come soon. Although part of 
the rye crop was cut and garnered pre- 
vious to the present spell of rain, which 
has lasted for six weeks, the remainder 
is still standing in the fields and has 
deteriorated to such an extent that it 
will be fit only for cattle food. The po- 
tato crop is likewise suffering, and in 
some parts of the country the tubers are 
becoming diseased. Altogether, the pros- 
pects are very different compared with 
six weeks ago, when everything was 
promising well. 

All this has been reflected to some ex- 
tent in our market, and general condi- 
tions point to a revival of trade, for the 
common necessities of life, such as vege- 
tables, milk and butter, are all com- 


manding better prices, which helps to 
reconcile consumers to the higher prices 
now being asked for the household loaf. 

In regard to the flour market, home 
millers are not pressing and, aithough 
they lowered their quotations for flour 
toward the end of the week, when Chica- 
go wheat prices were declining, the re- 
duction was not in the same proportion 
as that of wheat. 

Stocks of American flour are light, 
and shipments on the way are small and 
mostly sold. Meanwhile, there is a fair 
demand from across the border, and 
prompt deliveries command a premium, 
which tends to keep up the price of such 
flour as is available on spot. 

A few sales of Kansas hard wheat 
flours were put through on a basis of 
19.25@19.30 florins per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
prompt shipment, which, compared with 
18.75@19 florins for the home milled 
product, is well in line. Since these 
sales were made the Chicago wheat mar- 
ket has declined, which has caused buy- 
ers to hesitate to operate further, but 
should the wheat market show stability 
on the present basis there is every like- 
lihood that importing interests here will 
become interested. 

Minnesota and Canadian offers are 
out of line, being fully 50@75 Dutch 
cents per 100 kilos above the prices 
asked for Kansas flours. Millers, how- 
ever, should keep the Holland market 
well in view, although it must be ac- 
knowledged that during the past two 
months it has been somewhat disap- 
pointing. With the close of the summer 
months the consumption is bound to im- 
prove, and with good export possibilities 
and the present mild competition of the 
home millers, the outlook for imported 
flour is decidedly promising. 





RUSSIA’S GRAIN EXPORT 
TRADE CONDUCTED AT LOSS 


Broomhall’s Corn Trade News recent- 
ly carried a statement said to come from 
the director of grain export of the for- 
eign trade commissariat at Moscow to 
the effect that the grain export activities 
needed about $35,000,000 to pay off grain 
supplies. This means that domestic obli- 
gations incurred in moving the last crop 
have not yet been met. The director al- 
leges departmental obstruction, and 
worse, in the commissariat of finance, 
which may force Russian commercial 
agents abroad to try and interest for- 
eign capital in Russian grain exporting. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture comments as follows upon 
this report: 

“The whole situation of Russian grain 
exporting has assumed such an atmos- 
phere of mystery and uncertainty as to 
render very difficult any ‘accurate analy- 
sis of existing conditions. Certain grain 
dealers declare that the whole year’s ac- 
tivity in Russian grain was conducted at 
a loss to the Soviets to enable large sales 
to be made, That could result in a short- 
age of ready cash as readily as could a 
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misappropriation of agent’s receipts, or 
a diversion of profits from the grain ex- 
port bureau to othcr governmental ac- 
tivities. 

“Putting the best light on the matter, 
certain persons supposed to know say 
that transportation and other charges in 
Russia, would be quite enough to eat up 
any profit made in Russian grain sales 
at the low prices asked. In short, either 
the grain money was taken away from 
the foreign trade commissariat, or else 
heavy overhead did not allow any profit 
to accumulate. The result is that now, 
with a new crop coming on, the director 
of grain export says he has no means 
for financing its movement.” 


SPAIN’S CROP OF WHEAT 
ENOUGH FOR HOME NEEDS 


Barcerona, Spain, Aug. 31.—There are 
persistent reports that Spain’s wheat 
crop is smaller than farmers are willing 
to admit. The growers appear to have 
been reporting larger yields than have 
actually been obtained, with the motive 
of leading to a belief in official circles 
that there is no need of removing re- 
strictions this year against the impor- 
tation of foreign wheat. However, all 
indications are that Spain will have 
enough grain for domestic consumption, 
and that there will be no necessity to re- 
sort to importation. 

The situation, therefore, is compara- 
tively satisfactory, so far as the farmer 
is concerned. Through protective gov- 
ernment measures he is assured of a 
good price. The baker and miller, how- 
ever, are confronted with serious prob- 
lems. 

As recently reported in these columns, 
the military director of Spain has made 
the announcement that the government 
looks with favor upon increased bread 
prices. The idea is not to help the bak- 
er, however, but to insure a generally 
higher level of prices for the farmer’s 
product. 

In Madrid and Granada prices of 
bread have been raised, but Barcelona 
bakers have been prevented to date from 
following suit, although they have an- 
nounced that they will be obliged to close 
their doors unless they are permitted to 
charge a higher price. The Barcelona 
authorities, however, are strongly social- 
istic in complexion, and are putting 
everything in their power in the way of 
an increase. They have even proposed a 
scheme for fixing the price of flour at 
such a rate as will permit a small profit 
to the baker without a rise in the price 
of bread. 

No element in the entire chain of in- 
dustry from farmer to bread consumer, 
however, is wholly satisfied with present 
conditions. Although every advantage 
is being given to the farmer, he com- 
plains that even the present high level 
of prices for wheat is too low, as there 
has been a sharp decline in the value of 
the national currency since last year. A 
leading agricultural journal points out 
that in August of last year 100 kilos of 
wheat on the Valladolid market were 
worth 43 pesetas, again 45 pesetas this 
year. Owing to the decline in exchange, 
however, these prices in reality should 
be stated as 34 and 31 pesetas, respec- 
tively. 

Feperico Monracup CastTeLiano. 








HUNGARIAN MILLERS’ MEETING 


The twenty-sixth convention of the 
Hungarian Union of Millers took place 
recently at Budapest. Owing to the 
death of the late president of the union, 
E. Langfelder, the vice president, E. 
Bacher, presided. 

In his review of the principal events 
of the year, Mr. Bacher declared that the 
milling industry had received no consid- 
eration from the government. The high 
import duties and other restrictions had 
not only hampered the exportation of 
flour, but stopped it. He spoke approv- 
ingly of the policy of permitting the 
milling of wheat in bond, with qualifica- 
tions of one kind and another. 

Emile Bacher, president and manager 
Victoria Steam Mill Co., Ltd., was elect- 
ed president, and Alexander Stux, gen- 
eral manager First Budapest Steam Mill 
Co., Ltd., and Zsigmond Katona, general 
manager Gizella Steam Mill Co. Ltd., 
vice presidents. 
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TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour declined 20c bbl 
on Monday, Sept. 8, in the domestic mar- 
ket, and held at this lower level until 
Saturday. By Friday wheat had re- 
covered sufficiently to warrant an ad- 
vance, but mills waited for the close on 
Saturday before deciding on any changes. 
Demand was fairly good all week, Buy- 
ers booked what they required, but made 
no speculative purchases. Most of the 
new business was in mixed car lots, with 
some bookings by bakers who were not 
protected by contracts. ‘At the close, 
Sept. 13, prices were up 10c and top pat- 
ents were quoted at $7.80 bbl, seconds at 
$7.30 and first clears at $7.10, in 98-lb 
jutes, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters were offered 
more freely at about the same as the 
previous week. Prices were soft during 
the first few days in sympathy with 
springs, but recovered later when wheat 
became firmer, and closed about 10c bbl 
above the previous week end. On Sept. 
13, good brands of 90 per cent patent 
were quoted at $5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard, 
for export, and in secondhand jute bags 
at $5.60@5.65, basis Montreal freights. 

For export patent springs the week 
was one of increasing demand. British 
importers came into the market freely, 
and took all reasonable offerings. Con- 
tinental Europe was also a steady buyer, 
and the West Indies and Newfoundland 
made a good showing. British cables 
said in many cases that competing flours 
were cheaper but, nevertheless, the Cana- 
dian flour was taken. Twice during the 
week mills were forced by the wheat 
market to advance their prices. On 
Sept. 11 25c bbl was added to previous 
quotations and the next day lc. With 
allowances for better rates of exchange 
and other factors, the net advance in 
c.i.f. prices was 2s. On Sept. 13, export 
spring wheat patent was selling to Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Glasgow buyers at 
44s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., seven-day 
terms, September, October or November 
seaboard, and to other United Kingdom 
markets according to freights. Conti- 
nental prices worked out at about 25c 
bbl over this basis, plus any differences 
in ocean rates. 

Ontario soft winters met with a good 
inquiry for export. Evidently, the big 
crop of wheat in this province is creating 
a revival in demand for Canadian pas- 
try flour. Glasgow is resuming its old 
place as a market. Other old markets 
and some new ones are also buying. 
Early in the week the range for good 
quality 90 per cent winters was 40@4Is 
per 280 Ibs, in cotton, and Is under in 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, September or Oc- 
tober. Later 1s was added to the asking 
price. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed was in generous supply, 
owing to unusually active operation of 
mills. At the beginning of the week, 
prices for bran, shorts and middlings de- 
clined $2 for mixed car lots. On Sept. 
13 the current quotations were $27 ton 
for bran, $29 for shorts, $85 for mid- 
dlings and $41 for feed flour, in jute 
bags, mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat was offering 
freely at all country milling points. The 
quality of the grain is mixed. Wet 
weather during the harvesting period 
caused sprouting, and some of the grain 
is tough. At the same time mills are 
reporting many fine deliveries, with 
weights running to 63 lbs to the meas- 
ured bushel. On Sept. 13, country mills 


at central points were paying $1.20@ 


1.25 bu for best quality red or white 
wheat, and from that down to $1.10 was 


the range. This price represented an 
advance of 5@10c bu over previous 
week. 

Western spring wheat at Georgian 


Bay ports was 10c higher on Sept. 13 
than on the previous Saturday. Sellers 
asked $1.511%4 bu for No. 1 northern, car 
lots, track, Bay ports, and Winnipeg 
spreads for other grades. 


CEREALS 


Domestic demand for rolled oats was 
steady. On Sept. 13, prices were un- 
changed from previous week, Best 
brands of rolled oats were quoted at 
$6.90 bbl, in 90-lb bags, mixed car lots, 
delivered, and prices ranged $6.60@6.90; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Exporting trade showed no activity. 
On Sept. 13, mills were asking 42s per 
280 lbs for rolled oats, jute bags, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, and for heavy oatmeal 40s, 
September seaboard. 

Oat hulls were worth $17 ton, Mont- 
real, and the same price to Boston. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Considering the season of the year, 
business was fair. Quotations on Sept. 
13: No. 3 Canadian western oats 64c bu, 
track, Bay ports; No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.39 bu, Toronto freights; government 
standard screenings $22 ton, track, Bay 
ports; new crop Ontario oats, No. 3 
white 48@50c; malting barley, 78@8Ic; 
rye 89@92c bu, car lots, on track, at 
country shipping points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


For October shipment, freights are 
up 3c cwt. September holds at the old 
level of 18¢ to London, Liverpool or 
Manchester, and 19c to Glasgow. Avon- 
mouth is 20c, Hull, 20c, Belfast and Dub- 
lin 22c, and Rotterdam or Amsterdam 
19¢. 

SECONDHAND BAGS 


The dominion government proposes to 
prohibit the use of secondhand bags in 
the flour trade. This practice is com- 
mon in Canada, and is a source of 
abuse. Such bags are also the main 
cause of moth infection in mills, and 
they are generally unsanitary. The 
practice of using them should be stopped, 
even though this does mean some slight 
addition to the cost of flour to bakers 
and others. 


NOTES 


Canadian mills are quoting bran or 
shorts with mill-run screenings for ship- 
ment to United States points at $20.50 
ton, basis f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

Hugo Pollock, manager of the flour 
department of Winter Bros., London, 
Eng., arrived in Toronto on Sept. 11, to 
visit his brother, M. A. Pollock, who has 
been actively identified with the flour 
trade of this city for a number of years. 


In August, Canada exported 626,213 
bbls of flour, as against 656,795 last year. 
The total for the crop year ending Au- 
gust was the largest on record, namely, 
11,990,842 bbls, as against 11,069,054 last 
year, which was the record up to that 
time. As regards profits to the mills 
from this turnover of flour, 1924 was 
much the more satisfactory year of the 
two. 

W. L. Parrish, senior partner in the 
firm of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., 

rain merchants, Winnipeg and Toronto, 
as been selected by the dominion gov- 
ernment to fill a vacancy on the board of 
directors of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, caused by the resignation of James 
Stewart Mr. Parrish has had a long and 


honorable career in the Canadian grain 
trade, and is qualified to serve the coun- 
try admirably on this responsible board. 
He makes his home in Winnipeg. 


Friends in the grain trade of Toronto, 
-of whom he has many, were gratified to 
learn from last week’s news dispatches 
that Clarence C, Fields, manager of the 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, had 
been elected president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, succeeding James A. 
Richardson, head of one of the oldest 
of the Canadian grain trading companies 
and at one time a member of the Toron- 
to trade. 


MONTREAL 


Brisk business for export account is 
reported in the Montreal market for 
spring wheat flour. The demand for 
European shipment has been very heavy 
during the past week, and the amount 
of sales was only limited by the amount 
of ocean space available for shipping. 

The demand on the part of German 
interests was particularly prominent, 
and shipping space for German ports 
was hard to secure. British buying also 
became brisker toward the end of the 
week, 

Two successive drops in prices brought 
quotations on the local market down 20c 
all around, but toward the end of the 
week the tendency was toward stiffening, 
and it looked as if a recovery would take 
place soon. The week closed, however, 
with quotations down 20c, as follows: 
first patents $7.70 bbl, seconds $7.20, 
bakers $7, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

A stiffening tendency is also notice- 
able in the winter wheat flour market, 
and fairly brisk business is passing. 
Sales of good grades were made in car 
lots last week, at $5.90@6 bbl, second- 
hand jute, ex-trackr’ Broken lots were 
quoted at $6.10@6.20, ex-store. 

American demand for millfeed is still 
in evidence, and sales of bran to the 
States were reported as high as $81.75 
ton, delivered. Local trade was small, 
and prices unchanged as follows: bran 
$27.25 ton, shorts $29.25, middlings 
$33.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton 
for cash. 

Rolled oats sold at $3.45@3.65 per 90- 
Ib bag, delivered, with demand limited. 
White corn flour, $7@7.20 bbl, jute de- 
livered. 


MILL’s EARNINGS INCREASE 


The fiscal year of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., ended Aug. 31, and 
while the financial statement will not be 
available for weeks, it is known that the 
earnings of the company will run well 
ahead of last year. On that occasion, 
there was a slight deficit after paying 
the regular common dividend of 6 per 
cent. It is believed that this year will 
show ample earned to meet dividend re- 
quirements, with a fair surplus in addi- 
tion. 

The company, along with other leading 
exporting flour mills in Canada, has 
done a steady export business through- 
out the year, and in this respect fared 
better than in the previous year. Apart 
from England, Germany developed into 
the leading customer of Canadian mills, 
due to some extent to a desire, it is gen- 
erally supposed, to get ahead of threat- 
ened heavy customs taxes on flour im- 
ports, and to get stocked up before they 
went into force. 

St. Lawrence is now working on a 
comfortable export business. ere is 
no suggestion of restoring the bonus 
that was maintained for several years, 
and the likelihood seems to be that the 
company will strengthen its liquid posi- 





tion rather than make any bonus dis'r 


butions for some time to come. 


R. R. Dobell, manager Ogilvie F 


Mills, Ltd., at Winnipeg, passed thro: v 


here on his way home from a visit 
England. 
A. E. Perk 


WINNIPEG 


The flour situation in western Can 


shows little change, except that in sine 


quarters the export demand is repo: 
more active. Generally speaking, 0: 
sea trade is dull, on account of the | 
vailing high prices. The domestic ca 
steady, but of only medium volume. 


reduction of 30c bbl, which went i | 


effect Sept. 9, does not appear to h 
increased domestic sales to any ap} 
ciable extent. Prairie mills, howe\ 
continue to operate to fair capacity. 

For delivery between Fort Wil! 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top | 


ent springs were quoted Sept. 13 at $i 7 


bbl, jute, seconds at $7.10, and first cl 
at $5.70, Fort William basis, sight dr 
A change in differentials brings pre- 


quotations in cotton to l5c over the j 


basis. Saskatchewan and Alberta \ 
10c under Manitoba, and Pacific (C: 
points 10@30c over. Bakers purcha 
their requirements in jute got s)x 
prices. 

There has been no change in the p: 
of millfeed. A very strong demand 
bran and shorts is being maintai 
Local buying is heavy, and a large 
ume is being shipped from the prairi« 
other markets. Quotations, Sept. 
Fort William, bran $21.50 and sh 
$23.50, in mixed cars with flour; M 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, | 
$22 and shorts $24; interior British ( 
lumbia, bran $26 and shorts $28; Pac 
Coast, bran $27 and shorts $29. 

The oatmeal market is without featu 
A small, steady demand continues in | 
domestic market, and export trade 
sorbs the surplus. Prices remain 1 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 13: rol! 
oats in 80-lb bags $3.20, and oatmeal 
98-lb bags $4, delivered to the trade. 

Lower prices have characterized | 
cash wheat market during the past we: 
Millers and shippers have been good b: 
ers of the contract grades. Offerings 
new wheat are still restricted, and tr 
ing is limited. Reports of frost in 
prairies is governing this market to 
great extent, as traders fear that la! 
quantities of lower grade grain will, 
consequence, shortly make their appe 
ance in the market. Hence the pres: 
activity in the contract grades. A lit 
interest was at one time shown in | 
October futures. Prices for No. 1 nor 
ern, in store, Fort William: 


oF utures 


Cash Oct. De 
a errr $1.35% $1.29% 31.2 
a ere 1.34 1.29 a2 
SG Bere 1.35% 1.29% 1.2 
SE er 1.42% 1.35% 1.3 
ee ee 1.43% 1.37% 1.8 
Be arsecd va 1.40% 1.35% 1.31 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg f 
the seven days ending Sept. 11 averag: 
125 cars per day, compared with 42 f: 
the previous seven days, and 551 for t! 
corresponding period in 1923. 


There is an excellent demand for ca: 


oats of all grades. Exporters have be 
absorbing everything offered. New cr: 
barley is moving freely, and an acti’ 
demand for this grain exists. Barley 
on an export level, and buying has be 
keen. Exporters were also taking « 
offerings of rye. Nothing is being do: 
as regards flaxseed, as there is none « 
the market. Quotations, Sept. 13: N 
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2 Canadian western oats, 581%4,c bu; bar- 


ley, 88%; rye, 9814,c; flaxseed, $2.19. 
NOTES 

The annual meeting of the Calgary 
Grain Exchange was held in that city 
Sept. 9. C. W. Roenisch, manager of 
Randall, Gee & Mitchell, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., was elected president. 

\ conference, under the auspices of 
the dominion department of agriculture 
and the National Research Council, is 
being held at Winnipeg for discussion 
and consideration of the rust problem in 
the Canadian West. According to one 
estimate, the loss from rust in Canada 
during the year 1916 was $200,000,000. 
The question of rust is one of the great- 
est problems facing Canadian grain pro- 
ducers, and the outcome of various con- 
ferences now in progress will be antici- 
pated with widespread interest. 

G. Rock. 


PROSPECT FOR INCREASED 
CROP AREA IN ARGENTINA 


'eon M. Estabrook, of the United 
St:tes Department of Agriculture, who 
wes engaged by the Argentine govern- 
mat in 1923 to study the statistical or- 
g: ization and methods of the statistical 
bureau of the Argentine ministry of ag- 
riculture, says in a report on his work 
thcre that Argentina promises eventually 
to have one of the best systems of agri- 
cultural.crop reporting in the world. 

It should be distinctly understood, 
however,” he writes in the Review of the 
River Plate, “that some time will be 
required to perfect the service. For ex- 

ile, census data are necessary as a 
basis for any system of estimating crop 

| live stock production annually. The 
last national census of crop and live 
stock production in Argentina was taken 
in 1914. Although I have recommended 
thit another national census be taken in 
125, there seems to be no very good 
prospect that such a census will be taken 
in the near future. It is important that 
one be taken, not only as a basis for 
annual estimates but also as a national 
inventory of population and wealth and 
as a measure of progress already made 
and to be made. 

“I cannot close this brief summary of 
the statistical service of the national de- 
partment of agriculture without calling 
attention to the constructive work that 
is heing accomplished by the present min- 
ister, Dr. Tomas A. Le Breton. He has 
given the department a complete over- 
hauling, which was badly needed. He 
has suppressed unnecessary positions, 
discharged employees who were drawing 
salaries without working, routed out field 
employees from comfortable berths in the 
city and sent them to their field stations 
where they belong. 

“I have had exceptional opportunities 
to see the great agricultural region of 
Argentina and to me it seems very clear 
that for many years to come Argentina 
can not only greatly increase her produc- 
tions of cereals, flaxseed, improved live 
stock, dairying, sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
wines and fresh fruits, but can do so at 
such relatively low cost of production 
as will enable her to compete successfully 
with all other countries.” 








GERMAN WHEAT IMPORTERS 
TO SHUN PORT OF HAMBURG 


Dresden millers and grain wholesalers 
are contemplating the direct purchase of 
wheat from the United States, instead of 
securing it from the auctions held at 
Hamburg from time to time. During the 
pust three years the United States has 
been supplying the bulk of the wheat 
imported into Germany, Argentina, Rus- 
sia, Denmark, Netherlands, Roumania, 
Canada, and Australia all contributing 
small quantities. Vice Consul John A. 
Scott informs the Department of Com- 
merce that interest in direct importation 
is being manifested. He states that, in 
dealing with Saxon wheat importers, 
\merican exporters should take into con- 
sideration the present money stringency 
and at the same time should use precau- 
tion in giving credit. Numerous protests 
concerning the low price of imported 
wheat have been recently received by the 
local chambers of commerce from Ger- 
man farmers. The farmers claim that 
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they are forced to sell their wheat at a 
loss. At present there are no restrictions 
or duty imposed on imports of wheat 
into Germany. 


COST OF HANDLING 
CANADIAN WHEAT 


Dominion Statistician Works Out Average 
Charge for Carrying Grain from Cen- 
tral Provinces to Liverpool 








According to a Department of Agri- 
culture bulletin, the average cost of 
transporting and marketing 1,000 bus 
Canadian wheat from a central point of 
the prairie province to Liverpool works 
out at $397.31 or about 40c bu. These 





lowing tabulation gives the nature of the 
various charges that may be incurred on 
an imaginary cargo of 1,000 bus wheat 
from its point of production at an aver- 
age western point in Canada to its ar- 
rival in Liverpool: 

1. Receiving, weighing, elevating, clear- 
ing shortage, insurance for 15 days, storing 
and loading into railway boxcar at 1.75c bu, 
$17.50. 

2. Commission for selling grain on Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange at 1c bu, $10. 

3. Profit made by first buyer of grain 
from farmer, usually a Winnipeg house or 
a country elevator company, who may be 
dealers or exporters, say, $5. 

4. Rail freightage from farm to Fort Wil- 
liam, say, $150. 

5. Receiving and storage in terminal ele- 
vators at Fort William or Port Arthur, in- 
cluding 15 days’ storage and free insurance, 
$12.50. 


6. Fees to board of grain commissioners 


New President of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Clarence C. Fields, vice president and general manager Norris Grain Com- 
pany, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and of Norris, Inc., Chicago, has been elected 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for the 1924-25 session, succeeding 


James A. Richardson. 


business in 1900, with the Starr Grain & Lumber Co. 


Mr. Fields, who was born in Kansas, entered the grain 


He has been associated 


with the Norris company for 17 years, having entered the firm in 1907, and was 
for some time after this date in charge of its activities in the southwestern states. 
Mr. Fields came to Winnipeg in September, 1910, to take charge of the business 


of the Norris Grain Co., Ltd., of Canada. 


He is an ardent golfer, takes an 


active part in the social life of this city, and is one of the best known figures 


in western Canadian grain circles. 


figures result from an investigation re- 
cently made by F. J. Horning, chief of 
the internal trade division of the domin- 
ion bureau of statistics. The various 
freight charges, including freight by 
rail, freight by inland waters and ocean 
freight, constitute the largest item of 
expense, these alone accounting for 
$295.02, or 74 per cent of the total 
expense. Commissions, profits, fees, in- 
terest, loading and other handling 
charges comprised 22 per cent of the 
total expense, while insurance charges, 
including outturn insurance and marine 
insurance from Fort William to Liver- 
pool constituted only 4 per cent of the 
total expense. 

“The best way of indicating the total 
handling charges,” states the department 
bulletin, “is on the basis of the delivery 
of a certain quantity of wheat from the 
farm at a central typical point to the 
Atlantic seaboard at Liverpool. The fol- 


for inward and outward inspection at $2 per 
car, inward weighing at $1 per car and out- 
ward weighing at 1c bu, $10. 

7. Bank interest on draft, exchange % 
of 1 per cent, and interest on cash supplied 
to exporters, depending on length of time 
grain is in transit, $10. 

8. Shippers’ Clearance Association for de- 
livery to steamer, 20c, 

9. Loading steamer at Fort William, ex- 
cluding trimming, which is absorbed in ves- 
sel’s rate of freight and paid by steamer, 75c. 

10. Grain Clearance Association, 30c. 

11. Outturn insurance payable by steam- 
er, 35c. 

12. Outturn insurance payable by ship- 
per at 9c per $100 for cargo worth $1,400, 
$1.26. 

13. Tallying and supervision, 12c. 

14. Marine insurance on cargo, 60c per 
$100 through to Montreal, $8.40. 

15. Unloading charges at Port Colborne, 
shoveling, elevating, tallying and insurance 
after 15 days, $5.50. 

16. Steam loading’ at Port Colborne, de- 
livery to steamer, additional outturn insur- 
ance, steamer 35c, shipper 24c. 

17. Steam freight to Montreal, less 
charges paid by steamers, known as cargo 
handling expenses, $82.92. 
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18. Unloading steamer at Montreal at 
rates per 1,000 bus for shoveling, $2.75, ele- 
vation $4, overtime $10 per hour, Sundays 
double rate, average, say, $7.90. 

19. Tallying 12c, freight brokers at Mont- 
real, engaging ocean space, taking out or- 
ders, handling bills of lading, and checking 
on wharf at % of lic bu, plus 40c per 1,000 
bus, $1.65. 

20. Loading steamer at Montreal and de- 
livery from elevator at 84c per 1,000 bus 
(overtime $10 per hour), $4.50. 

21. Stevedore fitting ship for cargo at 
variable rates, according to charter of ves- 
sel, $1.40 to $2 per 1,000 bus. Bags and 
bagging 2c bu on portion bagged, average, 
say, $4.60. 

22. Ocean freight, varying from 1s 6d to 
3s qr, average 2s 6d, $62.10. 

23. Wharfage, 6c ton of 2,000 lbs, $1.80. 

24. Ocean insurance, say, 37%c per $100 
of value, $5.25. 

“The foregoing items on the basis of 
an imaginary shipment of 1,000 bus total 
$397.31. Mr. Horning gives the expenses 
thus incurred by major items as follows: 


Dollars 
per Dollars Per ct. 








Items— 1,000 bus per bu of total 
Freight by rail ...... 150.00 0.150 38 
Freight by inland 

Perr 82.92 -083 21 
Ocean freight ....... 62.10 062 15 
Commission, profits, 

fees, loading and 

other handling 

Pee 87.03 .087 22 
Insurance ........... 15.26 -015 4 

TORO oscccecerteces 397.31 0.397 100 


“The average price-of wheat for the 
whole of Canada as received by farmers 
at the point of production in 1923, ac- 
cording to E. H. Godfrey, of the domin- 
ion bureau of statistics, was only 67c bu, 
compared with 85c in 1922, 8lc in 1921, 
$1.62 in 1920, and $2.37 in 1919. 

“To compare prices at the point of 
production with those at Winnipeg and 
Liverpool, it is necessary to compare by 
grade. The grade known as ‘No. 1 
northern’ governs the price of all other 
grades. The average price received by 
the farmer for grain grading No. 1 
northern during 1923 ranged 85@90c bu. 
A tabulation of the prices received for 
No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg and 
Liverpool during the last four months of 
1923 shows that Liverpool prices ranged 
32@52c bu higher, the average difference 
for the period being 43c. This difference 
appears to agree fairly well with the 
estimated cost of 40c already given as 
representing the expenses of handling 
and transportation from an average 
western point of production.” 


DROUTH IN SPAIN CALLED 
WORST IN PAST CENTURY 


Barcetona, Spain, Aug. 20.—Predic- 
tions of the present great drouth in 
Spain by the government weather bureau 
have unfortunately been confirmed by 
events. Heavy rains are now predicted 
for September and October, but that is 
as much as to say that, as far as the 
present season’s crops are concerned, 
there is no relief. The wine and oil in- 
dustries promise to be affected almost 
as disastrously as the cereal crops. 

The grain harvest has been completed, 
in the main, in the midst of almost un- 
precedented heat and dry _ weather. 
There are many villages that lack even 
drinking water. 

As is always the case in the midst of 
calamities for which there seems no rem- 
edy save supernatural interference, the 
Spanish people have resorted to the dis- 
ingenuous and consoling custom of re- 
ligious processions designed to bring the 
favorable intercession of Heaven. The 
ancient and miraculous image of El 
Santo Cristo de la Seo de Zaragoza, a 
Christ on the cross which has been sub- 
ject for generations to singular venera- 
tion, has been carried in procession 
through the streets of the city. The last 
time this was done was in 1803, though 
the image was brought from its chapel 
for a special service in 1896 as a means 
of intercession for the Spanish army 
that was then fighting in Cuba. 

This circumstance seems to indicate 
that not for more than a century has 
there been in Spain such a drouth as that 
which has been endured this year. , 

There is little activity in the flour and 
wheat markets. Prices are nominally 
high, and there is a general agitation for 
increased bread prices. 

Fepertco Montacup CasTELLano. 








It is estimated that Argentina raised 
over 40 per cent of the total world’s pro- 
duction of linseed from 1909 to 1923. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour values are rather erratic, being 
inclined to follow the action of the wheat 
market but, on the whole, levels are well 
maintained. Business is only fair, and 
some mills and brokers report that it has 
fallen off. 

The most active domestic trade is in 
soft wheat flours to the South, which 
continue to be bought on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis, but as stocks are very low 
in that territory the volume booked is 
fairly satisfactory. It is difficult to move 
the higher grades of hard wheat flours, 
as competition by Kansas mills in the 
Kast is very keen. 

Some mills report a slowing up of 
shipping instructions, and in a_ few 
cases this has caused a slight decline in 
the percentage of ope ration. 

Export business is spotted. Millers 
say that it is almost impossible to do 
business at a profit in continental mar- 
kets and add that their connections in 
such markets are reporting ridiculously 
low prices being made by hard winter 
wheat mills, in some cases as much as $1 
bbl under the figure quoted by local ex- 
porters. The inclination here, however, 
is to discount these reports as_ trade 
rumors started by interests which are 
desirous of forcing down the price of 
flour. Business to Latin American mar- 
kets is more active than it was several 
weeks ago. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 13: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.40@6.90, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $5.85@6.25, 
first clear $5@5.35; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.75, straight $5.70@6.10, 
first clear $4.90@5.25; spring first pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50, standard patent $6.70@ 
7.10, first clear $5.75@6.20. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Sept. 7-13 .. : 30,600 48 
Previous wee kK “ee 29,600 46 
Wee GUD «6.60102 cane - . 47,200 93 
Two years ago .........- 31,200 62 
Output of outside mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

a ree 54,400 63 
Previous week .. 50,900 59 
ae vane . 44,600 57 
Two years ago ............ 42,400 55 

WHEAT 
Good soft wheat is scarce. Desirable 


milling and mixing qualities are wanted. 
There is good export demand for hard 
wheat through elevators. Offerings are 
light. Receipts last week were 465 cars, 
against 421 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No, 2 red $1.41, No. 3 red $1.30@ 
1.35; No. 3 hard $1.26@1.27, No. 4 hard 
$1.25@1.26. 
COARSE GRAINS 

The corn market is decidedly unset- 
tled. ‘Toward the close there was a lull 
in demand, due in part to the weaker 
wheat market and, with offerings | in- 
creasing, prices eased off considerably. 
Outside interest is increasing in oats. 
Sentiment is becoming more bullish, as 
prices are low, compared with corn. 

Receipts of corn last week were 309 
cars, against 121 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 3 corn $1.16@1.17, No. 
4 corn $1.15@1.16, No. 5 corn $1.14@ 
1.15; No. 2 yellow $1.20, No. 3 yellow 
$1.19, No. 4 yellow $1.17@1.18, No. 5 
yellow $1. 15@1. 16; No. 6 white, $1.138@ 
1.14. Oats receipts, 375 cars, <.. 
383. Cash prices: No. 3 white, 47@48c 
No. 4 white, 47c. 


MILLFEED 


A slightly stronger feeling is develop- 
ing in the millfeed market in keeping 





with advancing corn prices, but this is 
due entirely to causes other than active 
demand for millfeed, which is limited to 
jobbers and mixers. The consuming 
trade is almost lifeless, and has been 
that way for some time. Offerings are 
light, but are ample to care for the de- 
mand. Soft winter bran was quoted on 
Sept. 13 at $25.50@26 ton, hard winter 
bran $25@25.50, and gray shorts $30.50 
@31.50, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 13, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts— > 

1924 1928 924 1923 

Flour, bbls... 113,670 101,250 124. 140 125,850 

Wheat, bus. 1,287,127 706,399 942,540 781,710 

Corn, bus.... 574,000 529,535 205,170 335,670 

Oats, bus.... 920,000 684,321 742,960 646,020 

Rye, bus..... 48,100 5,500 31,870 3,470 


Barley, bus.. 16,000 32,000 12,010 17,110 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks, 18,300 ..... ee 
Mixed feed, 

GOCKB .cces BE.620 sss0s Ce are 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, Sept. 13, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.60@2.70 ewt, cream meal $2.80 
@2.90, St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
white patent $5.50@5.60 bbl, standard 
patent $5.40@5.50, medium $5.20@5.30, 
straight $5.10@5.20, fancy dark $4.65@ 
4.75, low grade dark $4.15@4.25, rye 
meal $4.65@4.75, 


ANDERSON TO MEET WITH MILLERS 


At 2 p.m. on Wednesday, Oct. 1, 
President Sydney Anderson, of _ the 
Millers’ National Federation, will meet 
with millers of southern Illinois at the 
Belleville Hotel, Belleville, Ill. On the 
same date at 6:30 in the evening he will 
attend a dinner in St. Louis, probably 
at the Missouri Athletic Association, at 
which will be present millers from St. 
Louis and the surrounding territory in 
Missouri. 

Both of these meetings will be confined 
to millers exclusively, but by no means 
will they be restricted to members of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association or 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club. Every mill- 
er in the territories indicated who is in- 
terested in the work that is being accom- 
plished for the industry by the reorgan- 
ized Millers’ National Federation is 
urged to be present and meet President 
Anderson. 

NOTES 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, spent 
two days last week in St. Louis visiting 
the trade. 

Rudolph Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, spent the 
past week in St. Louis and surrounding 
territory calling on the trade. 

The People’s Roller Mills, Fair Grove, 
Mo., have been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital stock, for the manufacturing and 
selling of flour and mill products. 

Henry W. Mezger, a driver for the 
Union Biscuit Co., was recently held cap- 
tive in his truck for over an hour and 
then robbed of $170, the day’s receipts. 

The membership of George Schoening, 
of the Columbia (IIl.) Star Milling Co., 
in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
has been posted for purchase and can- 
cellation. 

Two youthful bandits recently held up 
the office of the National Biscuit Co., St. 
Louis, and escaped with a _ payroll 
amounting to $2,537, but an hour later 
they were captured and the entire loot 
recovered. 

Members of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, have been invited to a lunch 
being given by the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, Sept. 16, in honor of Ma- 
jor General Harry Taylor, newly ap- 
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pointed chief of the United States En- 
gineers Corps, who will be here at that 
time on an inspection of inland water- 
ways. 

R. J. Mehan, district manager, and 
Bernard H. Thoman, assistant district 
manager, The Fleischmann Co. in St. 
Louis, will attend the third annual con- 
vention of district managers of the com- 
pany in New York on Sept. 18-20. 

About 20 bakers of Belleville, IIL, 
have organized the Belleville Master 
Bakers’ Club, which meets the first Mon- 
day of every month. H. F. Murck is 
president, Jacob Whittmann vice presi- 
dent, and George Wuller secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The St. Louis Grain Club held an out- 
ing and golf tournament at the Kirk- 
wood Coyntry Club, Tuesday afternoon, 
Sept. 9." The low medal score of the 
tournament was turned in by Frank 
Miller, Chicago, of Bennett & Co. Rog- 
er P. Annan, of the Annan-Burg Grain 
& Milling Co., had the low medal score 
of the local players. The blind bogey 
tournament was won by Charles Diebel. 
Dinner was served at the club, following 
the golf play. 

Among those who will leave St. Louis 
Sept. 21 for Atlantic City to attend the 
annual meeting of the American Bakers’ 
Association will be the following: 
Charles Stehle, baker; Charles L. Russell, 
and E. Schaumberg, American Bakers 
Machinery Co; George Goecken, baker, 
and wife; George Wuller, baker; Dr. 
Ernest E. Werner, chemist; Albert 
Welle, baker, and wife; J. J. McCarthy, 
The Fleischmann Co; William Hauck, 
baker, and wife; Plato Priegel, baker, 
and wife. 


A trade mission, sponsored by the 
American Manufacturers’ Association, 
was in St. Louis Sept. 10 on its way to 
Mexico City. While here it was the 
guest of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce at an informal dinner at which 
numerous speakers appealed for a better 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries. It was frequently emphasized that 
St. Louis is the gateway city of the 
Southwest, and that its trade relations 
with Mexico have been well maintained 
for years. More than $800,000 worth of 
St. Louis goods were shipped to Mexico 
last month. 


MEMPHIS 

Business done in flour during the past 
week in this center was perhaps slightly 
larger than for the one preceding, but 
the trade continued cautious. Mill rep- 
resentatives, however, report a more 
friendly attitude to current prices. Some 
disposition is shown to enter into book- 
ings, but only for moderate lots and ex- 
tending not further than 60 days. Most 
mills are said to be discouraging such 
undertakings. The action of the wheat 
market has been followed closely, and the 
bulge on Sept. 11 added confidence to 
those who have been bullish. 

However, general trade continues to 
pick up slowly, as so much depends on 
how cotton turns out and at what price 
it is sold. Prospects for yield have de- 
clined somewhat during the past week or 
so, but conditions have been ideal for 
picking, and quality is high. Jobbers are 
still bent on collecting more on outstand- 
ing accounts before attempting to push 
new business, and if cotton stays above 
20c Ib and present prospects hold, there 
is an excellent prospect ahead for all 
commodities. 

Prices last week showed little change 
on an average, although some mills ele- 
vated their prices 15@25c bbl. Best 
short soft winter patents range $8@8.50, 
with the latter figure more general than 
it has been. Standard patents continue 
at $1@1.25 less. Mills without estab- 
lished connections found business slow. 
Hard winter wheat prices were raised 
20@25e in response to firmer wheat 
prices on Sept. 10, and the bulge next 
day was expected to elevate them fur- 
ther. Top prices for best short hard 
patents were as high as $7.25, and from 
that down to $6.85, while standard pat- 
ents were $6.25@6.50. Blenders made 
no change in their prices, and reported 
some improvement in movement. 

Millfeed was dull, but with cooler 
weather and continued drouth demand 
picked up slightly. Gray shorts were 
steady at $33 on Sept. 11, compared with 









$31.50 early in the week. Wheat bran 
held around $26@26.50 most of the wee *k, 
and sales were few. 

Corn meal continued rather slow, but 
jobbers reported a little better move- 
ment to consumers. Mills held their 
price at $5.85 for best cream, but some 
business was done here as low as $5.30 
and $5.60 out of stocks that had been in 
warehouses for some time. The corn 
market has been quiet and steady. Cash 
No. 3 white was quotable at $1.26 bu, 
and receipts for the week were 75 cars 
of all grades. 

NOTES 

Fire did $1,200 damage in the bakery 
of D. D. Bell. ; 

K. D. Glover, of the Red Star Milling 
Co., was in Mississippi last week. 

Robert Pease, of the Pease-Moore Mi|I- 
ing Co., West Plains, Mo., was at the 
Merchants’ Exchange last week. 

P. M. Cox, of the Crescent Milling 
Co., Denver, Colo., visited the offices of 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. Sept. 11. 

B. R. MeMorris, who has been in the 
local branch of the Red Star Milling (o. 
for a year or so, has resigned and goie 
to Little Rock, Ark., with Swift & Co. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast 
ern Millers’ Association, spent a day 
here with the flour trade en route to }ii 
home in Nashville after a trip to Sikes 
ton, Mo. 

W. R. Smith-Vaniz, E. R. Sommers 
and J. H. Sewell, members of the loc:l 
milling and feed trade, left by auto Sept. 
10 for a combined business and pleasure 
trip to Colorado. They will be gone 
several weeks. 


n 


' 


Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour dealers here report continuc« 
good business. While domestic demain 
is not strong, it is much larger than it 
was a month ago, but has been over- 
shadowed by the increasing volume of 
export business. 

Great Britain, Germany and Hollani 
were the largest buyers for Europe last 
week. Six of the leading steamship lines 
that serve the tropics reported a tot:! 
of 37,871 bags flour as having been taken 
to Latin America during the week, com:- 
pared with 24,531 bags the previous week. 

The increase was in the movement tv 
the West Indies. It was expected in 
some quarters that the New Orleans 
Havana trade would show marked in 
provement, because of the rate war bein» 
waged by the lines that serve Havan: 
Although flour rates have been reduce«| 
from 30c to 12%c, corn from 22%c | 
5c, and oats from 27%c to 7c, the Cuban 
movement remains about normal. 

Grain inspections continue to increas. 
S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector an 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Boar:| 
of Trade, reports. His figures show that 
1,320,451 bus wheat were inspected dur 
ing the first 11 days of September. His 
office gives the elevator stocks as follow-: 
wheat, 2,216,000 bus; corn, 197,000; oats, 
35,000; rye, 36,000. 

Four ships brought approximately 20.- 
000 bus corn from Argentina to New 
Orleans during the past two weeks. Tic 
final cargo of the present crop of tht 
country is expected to arrive here in 
October on the George Pierce and tiie 
Chicago Maru. The largest cargo of tiie 
lot came on the Salaam, which carried 
2,000 tons in bulk, or about 80,000 bus 
This corn entered the local market far 
below the price being obtained for Amer- 
ican corn, but as the final loads reach«d 
port the price had advanced to a tri: 
above the American price. The duty «» 
this corn was lic. It was said to have 
graded No. 1 yellow, and it was boug!t 
chiefly by feed men, although it is sai: 
considerable quantities were purchase‘! 
by operators of stills throughout th: 
country. 

Flour mills’ prices to dealers on Sep 
11, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., Ne 


Orleans: 
——Winter— 


Spring Hard Sof 
Short patent ...... $8.25 $6.60 $8.2 
95 per cent ....... 7.50 6.40 7.5 
100 per cent ...... 7.25 6.20 6.5 
CME Sg bedeser'cczvse 6.50 5.90 6.( 
First clear ........ oats 5.60 5.8 
Second clear ...... ooo 4.90 4.9 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 
Mills quoted wheat bran last week a! 
$1.45 cwt, sacked. Feedingstuffs, mil! 
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quotation: oats, No. 2 white 58c¢ bu, No. 
3 white 57c; corn, No. 2 yellow $1.31, 
No. 3 yellow $1.30; hay, alfalfa No. 1 
$27, No. 2 $25.50; timothy No. 1 $28, 
No. 2 $22. 

The quality of rice being offered from 
the river territory is said to be good. 
The crop was moving rapidly and in 
greater quantities than was expected. 
City mills were doing a rushing business, 
but those in the country have not yet hit 
a strong stride. Cutting is in progress 
in Arkansas, but threshing is being held 
off. The crop throughout Arkansas is 
reported to be in good condition. The 
New Orleans rice market was firm, with 
a fair demand, but transactions were not 
large. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 11 ........ 141,320 4,224 

Same period, 1923 ........ 62,560 28,461 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 11 ........ 23,483 95,820 

Same period, 1923 ........ 16,184 62,993 


The flour movement to the tropics dur- 
ing the week, as reported by six of the 
leading steamship lines serving Latin 
America, was as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,270 
bags; Santiago, 750; Kingston, 1,880; 
Teia, 23; Puerto Castilla, 1,097; Colon, 
2,490; Panama City, 800; Guayaquil, 1,- 
92?; Santa Marta, 150; Puerto Colombia, 
450; Tumaco, 50; Guatemala City, 4,178. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
1,100; Kingston, 1,035. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co: Port au Prince, 6,985; Pointe- 
a-Pitre, 4,749; Lamentin, 600; Fort de 
France, 630; Bridgetown, 1,900. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 40; Vera Cruz, 2,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (Steamship Serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 3,762; Bluefields, 
440; Vera Cruz, 2,482. 

Munson Line: Havana, 450; Matanzas, 
500; Gibara, 200. 


NOTES 

George Demanst, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., is in North Carolina on a vacation. 

C. J. Rivenbark, of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was a recent 
visitor in New Orleans. 

R. B. Laing, of the Oklahoma Mill 
Co., Kingfisher, Okla., called on P. L. 
Thompson during the week. 

\ntonio Mollenelle, manager of J. S. 
Waterman Co.’s Porto Rican bakers’ sup- 
ply department, reports business very 
good, 

J. S. Waterman, president J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc., flour and grain han- 
dlers, has left for a month’s vacation in 
New York with his family. 

The Terrebonne has resumed its sail- 
ings from New Orleans to Monroe. Ma- 
jor Howell, in charge of the army engi- 
neers, reported ample depth from Har- 
risonburg to Monroe. This line is ex- 
pected to be patronized by jobbers and 
wholesale grocery houses. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 





WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
HOLDS ITS ANNUAL MEETING 


Winnireec, Man.—The annual meeting 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange was 
held Sept. 10, when Clarence C. Fields, 
vice president and general manager Nor- 
ris Grain Co., Ltd, was elected presi- 
dent for 1924-25. In his speech, James 
A. Richardson, retiring president, dealt 
with the important developments of the 
western grain trade, which included the 
creation of the various wheat pools, and 
the increased westward movement of 
prairie crops. The latter, Mr. Richard- 
son said, was a development which the 
trade had long expected, and now wel- 
comed as an additional outlet for west- 
ern crops, and as an additional competi- 
tive and regulative influence on trans- 
portation costs. 

Council elected for the new term: C. 
C. Fields; D. C. McLachlan, W. R. 
Bawlf, N. J. Breen, R. T. Evans, J. C. 
Gage, A. K. Godfrey, N. L. Leach, C. H. 
Leaman, W. A. Murphy, J. A. Richard- 
son, A. Thomson, C. Tilt and A. P. 
White. Committee of arbitration: F. J. 
Anderson, F. O. Fowler, J. A. Richard- 
son, R. T. Evans, J. R. Murphy, James 
Stewart and C. Tilt. Committee of ap- 
peals: R. R. Dobell, A. K. Godfrey, J. 
Cc nw John Fleming, David Horn, 
W. E. Reid and S. T. Smith. 

G. Rock. 
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THE LINE BREAKS 


It is rather sadly, and with poignant 
regret, that one is forced to confess that 
the solid front which the millers of the 
country showed a disposition to main- 
tain, early in the crop, on the matter of 
prices and terms, and doing business only 
on a sound basis at a profit, is now 
breaking down. At several points on the 
front the line has not been able to stand 
the pressure, particularly from the big 
buyers, and has given way. On the shoul- 
ders of a comparatively few millers rests 
the responsibility for not standing firm. 
They evidently could not withstand the 
need for business, and their fall is a 
pitiful confession of their own weakness, 
both personally and in the trade. 

It almost seems as if the millers were 
dependent upon a power without them- 
selves, and greater than themselves, to 
withstand the insidious and destructive 
temptations of their business. While the 
MecNary-Haugen bill was pending, with a 
lively prospect of its passage, and it was 
not known on what basis the business 
would rest, of course nobody would be 
foolish enough to sell flour for forward 
delivery. No credit belongs to the millers 
for their restraint and abstinence at that 
time. But right after the defeat of that 
bill, the government came out with a 
bullish report, followed shortly and in 
due time by even more bullish statements 
from various quarters in regard to the 
Canadian crop in particular, and world 
conditions in general. The price of wheat 
went skyrocketing, and left the entire 
trade, both millers and buyers, in the 
lurch. Everybody had missed his con- 
nection for the long and joyous ride on 
that advance. So the buyers held off and 
bought only for near-by requirements. 
The millers were dazed and confounded, 
and didn’t know what to do. Once again 
it was no credit to the miller that he 
didn’t sell flour for forward delivery; he 
could not have done so if he had want- 
ed to. 

Then later, with recessions in the price 
of wheat and flour, when he became once 
more a free moral agent, and in some 
volitional control of his movements,— 
when he was standing on his own feet 
with some choice as to the direction in 
which he should go, and had a chance to 
show the kind of stuff he was made of 
and the quality of his fighting spirit,—he 
immediately fell down and resorted to 
his old bad practices. How empty and 
vain appear the fine hopes which have 
been indulged about the birth of a new 
spirit and sounder practices in this in- 
dustry! 

The names of the millers who have 
betrayed their industry, the prices and 
terms at which they have sold, as well as 
the amounts of flour, are known and are 
being passed from mouth to mouth. The 
actual contracts have been seen. There 
are some mills of which nothing better 
could be expected; if they ultimately 
“walk the plank,” they will get their just 
deserts, and it will be good riddance. 
There are some old offenders who appar- 
ently do not know how to do business in 
any other way for any long period of 
time. But there are also one or two who 
have been leaders in the trade councils 
and the roundtable discussions for better 
things. 

There are those, of course, whose prices 
are a lamentable confession of the weak- 
ness of the position they occupy in the 
trade, and of their dire need of sales at 
any price. They are without the trade 
standing which commands, warrants and 
makes possible a fair price and profit for 
their product. They do not seem to have 
the stamina or intelligence to build a 
business on sound lines. 

However, all is not lost. Some good 
has been accomplished in that the break 
in the line and front was postponed 


from June and July to September. So 
much at least has been gained. Further- 
more, the break has not reached the pro- 
portions of a general trade debacle. 
There is still time to mend the lines and 
re-form the front. As a first requisite, 
it is necessary to recognize the break, 
and the danger it threatens if allowed 
to continue. It is not too late to gather 
strength for further resistance. The 
weak sisters of the industry should not 
be imitated. 


TOLEDO 


The milling business seems to be set- 
tling down to a more competitive basis, 
with closer prices, such as millers have 
been familiar with in the past. In other 
words, it is not quite so easy to effect 
sales at as satisfactory a margin as has 
been the case, and some business is now 
taken at nearer cost rather than take 
the chance of losing it. 

This is not the harbinger of price cut- 
ting, although that practice has already 
been indulged in particularly by hard 
winter wheat mills, and there is not yet 
any excuse or justification for such a 
policy. It simply means that the keen 
edge is off the market. Of course con- 
siderable flour has already been bought, 
and some of the more urgent holes have 
been filled. The advance in the market 
late in the week scared buyers off, but 
they will probably put in an appearance 
again when conditions are more settled 
or on any reaction. 

Feed is still somewhat weak and drag- 
gy, with the market not taking readily 
the entire production. At the moment 
the tendency seems to be toward lower 
prices. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted Sept. 12, at $6.25@6.60 bbl, local 
springs $7.05@7.35 for new and $7.70 for 
old, local hard winters $6.60, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted at $29.25@29.50 ton, mixed 
feed $30.75@31.50, and middlings $32.75 
@33.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.28 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Sept. 12. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 


of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
3 Pere rer rrr. 45,600 95 
PUOVINEE WOOK 2... kv csceses 40,500 84 
Se BE Ve Socess de wcesons 40,400 84 
ee os cae pokes 38,650 84% 
TRICO PORTE GOS i... c2cccsse 27,000 56 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 

ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 7-13 ..... 27 160,710 123,746 77 

Previous week. 18 115,250 86,950 75% 
Fear A280 ....0. 22 127,500 92,467 73 
Two years ago. 19 108,210 69,868 64 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Sept. 7-13, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 302,000 194,000 141,000 36,000 
Corn, bus.... 40,000 41,000 1,000 3,000 
Oats, bus.... 400,000 133,000 198,000 64,000 


NOTES 


M. E. Schulz, representing the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in Toledo last week on his way to 
eastern markets. 

N. L. Bradfield, Valparaiso, Ind., for- 
merly manager of the Nickel Grain Co. 
there, is representing the Weber Flour 
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Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, in northern 
Indiana. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & 
Milling Co., who has been confined to the 
house for a time on account of sickness, 
is now spending a few hours a day at 
his office. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has opened a warehouse and line office 
at Cincinnati, and will hereafter buy 
there for 1,100 stores. T. H. George, 
formerly Cincinnati manager, is_ in 
charge. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
returned last week from a vacation spent 
at Middle Bass Island, Lake Erie. He 
has been rounding up the millers of this 
section for the conference which will be 
held at Toledo Sept. 17. 


The southern Ohio feed dealers’ con- 
vention will be held at the Y. M. C. A. 
convention room, Washington C. H., Oct. 
3. An address of welcome will be made 
by M. M. Nowak, president Nowak Mill- 
ing Co., Hammond, Ind., H. M. Fite 
will define the intentions of the meeting, 
and Herschel N. Bunnell will talk on ex- 
periences learned in building up a retail 
feed business. 

There will be a conference at Toledo, 
Sept. 17, of the millers of this section 
with Sydney Anderson, the new presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
and A. P. Husband, secretary. This will 
follow a luncheon at the Toledo Club 
given with the compliments of the Toledo 
millers. Similar conferences will be held 
at Lansing, Mich., Sept. 16, Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 18, and Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sept. 30. 


EVANSVILLE 

There is an improvement in the de- 
mand for flour, and the tone of the mar- 
ket indicates that stocks are being de- 
pleted in the storehouses of brokers and 
wholesalers. Mills have added hours to 
their working time to meet the demands 
of inquirers. Export is still slack, with 
no present prospect of improvement. 
Quotations, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots, were about 25c higher on 
Sept. 13 than in the previous week, as 
follows: best, $7.90 bbl; first, $7.50; 
straights, $7.10; clears in jutes, first 
$5.75, second $5.25. 

Millfeed is in better demand, with quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots, as follows, on Sept. 13: 
bran, $28 ton; mixed feed, $31; shorts, 
$32.50. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


With production figures exceeding the 
14,000-bbl mark, the flour trade in this 
part of the country is holding up ex- 
ceedingly well. Millers are enthusiastic 
over the prospects for the coming few 
months, and if prices of grain continue 
to hold around the present levels the 
output likely will be insufficient for the 
demand. 

Domestic business is nearly a record 
for recent years. Trade is being done 
over a broad territory, and orders are 
being booked in large volume. Activity 
is not confined to any special brands or 
makes. Easterners are buying, and indi- 
cations are that considerable is going to 
the seaboard for export, The Southwest 
also is in the market. 

Foreign buyers are feeling their way 
about, although little business is being 
transacted. They are not willing to ac- 
cept the product at prices millers feel 
they must get. Mills east of Indiana are 
doing an export business, but the larger 
part is being transacted by those in 
Pennsylvania, with lower freight charges. 

Feed shows more life, and is being 
milled in larger volume than the busi- 
ness warrants, but this is wise prepara- 
tion for the coming winter, when, it has 
been said by large live stock feeders, 
commercial feeds will be used more ex- 
tensively than for years. 

Millers quoted soft winter wheat pat- 
ents on Sept. 13 at $6.15@7.65, Kansas 
patents at $6.45@7.25, and spring wheat 
patents at $7@7.90, which show a slight 
reduction from the previous week. 

Feeds were qncted Sept. 13 as follows: 
bran, $30@33; mixed feeds, $32@36; 
middlings, $85@40. 

With the movement of wheat the best 
for several weeks and the quality prob- 
ably the best of the season, the milling 
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trade is back in the market. Prices were 
slightly higher at the end of the week. 
Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414ac to New York, on Sept. 13: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.26@1.28, No. 2 hard 
$1.20@1.23; corn, No. 2 white $1.14@ 
1.16, No, 3 white $1,13@1.15, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.15@1.17, No. 3 yellow $1.14@1.16, 
No. 2 mixed $1.12@1.14, No. 3 mixed 
$1.11@1.13; oats, No. 2 white 4444@4éc, 
No. 3 white 48% @44\c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Bept, TAS 22000... . 14,637 73 
Previous week ... . 11,590 58 
eee . 2,692 13 
TWO FOOTO GRO 6c ccsesecces 10,605 53 


Grain inspections for the week ended 
Sept. 13, wheat, 96,000 bus in, against 
10,000 out; corn, 242,000 in, 122,000 out; 
oats, 382,000 in, 224,000 out. 

Stocks in store, Sept. 13, with com- 
parisons: wheat, 766,715 bus against 816,- 
060; corn, 262,245 against 122,700; oats, 
644,420 against 190,000, 


NOTES 


W. W. Sarker will open the Sanitary 
Feed Mill at 124 South Harris Avenue, 
Indianapolis. 

The Branch Grain & Feed Co., Mar- 
tinsville, has extended the period of its 
corporate existence to Dec, 31, 1944. 


The Purcell Seed Co. has been incor- 
porated at Evansville, with $10,000 capi- 
tal, to deal in seeds, grain, flour and 
feed. The directors are Guy M. Pur- 
cell, C. B. Dunnington, F. R. Wilson, S. 
J. Alexander and §S, J. Purcell. 


A production of 115,090,000 bus corn 
this year is predicted by Miner M. Jus- 
tin, statistician for the Indiana co-opera- 
tive crop reporting service in a report 
filed Sept. 12. The condition of the cro 
averages about 55 per cent of normal. 
The decline in conditions is general 
throughout the state except in the west- 
ern and central parts, where a 1 per 
cent increase is reported. Corn in the 
southern part is 14 per cent above the 
state average. The spring wheat condi- 
tion is 83 per cent, and is seven points 
lower than last month. A crop of 80,000 
bus is forecast; last year, 60,000 bus 
were harvested. 

Curis O. Atsion. 


NASHVILLE 

Mills selling to the southeastern trade 
report almost total lack of demand for 
flour. There are scattering sales of car- 
load lots to buyers who did not anticipate 
their requirements, but no forward book- 
ing of contracts of consequence. The 
advance that was noted in the market 
last week created very little interest. 

Buying in the Southeast this season 
has been approximately 25 per cent less 
than last year, but about 40 per cent 
above the average for the past 10 years. 
Last year’s bookings by southeastern 
mills were the highest on record. 

Specifications on contracts continue to 
be received in fairly satisfactory volume. 
Buyers, however, have been proceeding 
more cautiously than heretofore, and 
stocks in the South are reported slightly 
below average for this season. On ac- 
count of the high price of corn, it is 
expected that consumption of flour will 
be somewhat larger than for the past 
several years. Financial conditions are 
reported reasonably good by the mills. 

Prices are largely nominal, on account 
of the light volume of new sales. Mills 
were asking, Sept. 18, substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $8@8.40; standard or regular pat- 
ent, $7.40@7.75; straight patent, $6.50@ 
6.85; first clears, $5.50@6. 

Rehandlers report routine demand in 
small lots. Prices on Sept. 13: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7.80@8.50; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $6.75@7.25. 

Cash wheat has ruled strong, with mod- 
erate ie by mills. No. 2 red wheat, 


with bill, was quoted Sept. 3 at $1.49 
@1.51 bu, Nashville. 

Mills report no difficulty in selling 
their output of millfeed, and some are 
oversold. Prices, Sept. 13: soft winter 
wheat bran, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
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River points, $28@29; standard mid- 
dlings, $31@33. 

No change is noted in corn meal, with 
demand quiet. Prices on Sept. 13: bolt- 
ed, in sacks, per ecwt, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $3@3.10; unbolted, $2.90@3. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 31-Sept. 6 .. 176,220 114,060 64.7 
Previous week ... 171,720 113,975 66.3 


VOOF OBO ceocceccs 209,430 128,501 61.3 
Two years ago... 170,430 98,503 57.7 
Three years ago.. 192,570 111,956 68.1 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 13 Sept. 6 
a... SUPLPETTT ee 18,200 18,000 
Se eae 450,000 469,000 
GOP, BES ccccscsevsecas 51,000 83,000 
Rs. OD vectecwenteaen 459,000 457,000 


NOTES 
Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 209 cars. 
The plant of the Reliance Milling Co., 
Macon, Ga., blender of wheat and corn 
products, recently was burned. 


There has been some discussion as to 
whether the wrecking of the elevator of 
the Wathen Milling Co., Louisville, was 
caused by dust explosion or collapse. All 
indications seem to be that the plant 
simply collapsed. It was erected during 
the World War. The Ballard & Ballard 
Co., which had a large stock of wheat 
stored in the plant, slveanl most of the 
grain under favorable weather conditions. 


Joun Leper. 


NORFOLK 

Although the trade in this locality is 
still skeptical of higher prices, the sharp 
advance on Sept. 11 was sufficient to 
make a number. of buyers come in for 
reasonable quantities. The trade, how- 
ever, was not very active. Quotations 
from mills showed wide variations in 
prices, and some indicated that the miller 
had forgotten earlier resolves to make a 
little profit this year. The larger mills 
were closer together in their offerings, 
but none reported very heavy bookings. 
Northwestern spring patents were quoted 
at $7.75@8.40, Kansas fancy family pat- 
ents $7.40@7.60, bakers patents $7.10@ 
7.35, winter wheat top patents $7@7.25, 
and standard patents $6.75@7, Norfolk, 
cotton basis. Clears and low des were 
not in enough demand to create a market. 

Feed is inactive, although purchases 
have been of sufficient volume to estab- 
lish a price scale. Standard middlings 
are quoted at $33@34, standard bran 
$33.50@34.50, winter wheat middlings 
$35@37, fancy winter flour middlings 
$38@40, and red dog $43@44. 


NOTES 


Two representatives of the Norfolk 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association will 
go to Washington, Sept. 18, to attend 
the meeting of eastern grain interests to 
discuss rule 16 of the reconsigning tariff, 
which imposes a penalty on cars not han- 
dled within 24 hours. 

The lease of the Norfolk municipal 
grain elevator to the Rosenbaum Grain 
Corporation and Rosenbaum Bros., joint- 
ly, has been assigned to the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. by the City Port Commission, 
at request of the company. Some con- 
siderable shipments already have reached 
the elevator. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 

There was a fair volume of flour 
handled here during the past week. The 
general sentiment of leading jobbers is 
that the surplus stocks of some of the 
bakers are of such a character as to 
compel them to come into the market at 
an early day for their needs. While it 
is understood that considerable hard win- 
ter wheat flour has been sold, demand 
for spring was light. 

Semolina took an upward trend and 
on Sept. 13 was quoted at 4%c lb. Some 
fair-sized orders were placed by local 
macaroni makers, although there was 
some hesitancy, due to price fluctuations. 

Entire wheat and graham flour were 
steady and in fair demand. Rye flour 
continued slow. 

Quotations, Sept. 13: spring wheat first 
patent $7.60@8.25, standard patent $7.25 
@7.50; hard winter short patent $7@7.50, 








standard patent $6.50@7, clears $6.25@ 
6.75,—all in cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.65@5.90, bulk; pure white rye 
$5.50@5.75, pure medium rye $5@5.40, 
pure dark rye $4.25@4.50. 

Millfeed prices were very firm. De- 
mand for cottonseed oil meal was brisk, 
and prices took a decided upward trend. 
Quotations, Sept. 13: standard middlings, 
$32@33 ton; flour middlings, $36@38; 
spring wheat bran, $30@31; red dog, $43 
@45; cottonseed oil meal, 48 per cent 
protein $49.50, 41 per cent $48.50, 36 per 
cent $44.50; dairy feed, 22 per cent pro- 
tein $44.90, 16 per cent $35.90@36.90. 

Corn was very active, and practically 
all offerings were speedily taken. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 18: No. 2 yellow shelled 
corn, $1.36@1.38; No. 3 yellow, $1.35@ 
1.37. 

Oats were in fair demand, with prices 
firm. Quotations, Sept. 13: No. 2 white, 
554% @56%c; No. 3 white, 544%4@55%4e. 

NOTES 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co,. spent several days in Atlantic 
City last week. 

Richard L. Groff, manager Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, called on the trade 
here last week. 

E. P. Roche, of the demonstration de- 
partment of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., called on H. S. Lewis, 
district manager, last week. 

C. C, Larus. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade is rather steady, with 
business moving slowly, but with in- 
creased confidence of continued improve- 
ment. Some jobbers and merchants are 
keen to increase stocks in anticipation of 
better demand, but are rather cautious. 
Stocks are moderate. Collections are 
improving as the cotton harvest gets 
under way. This section is promised 
better cotton, peanut and tobacco crops 
than have been harvested for several 
years. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving somewhat 
better. Stocks are kept well up to de- 
mand, but buying for forward shipment 
is slow. Hominy feed prices are steady, 
with trade rather light. 

The cottonseed meal trade is improv- 
ing, but prices are easier in view of the 
new crop, which is much better than 
for some time. Jobbers and dealers are 
in better spirits over the promising fall 
trade. Stocks of old meal are limited. 
Prices range around $36 for 7 per cent 
meal, Atlanta, and $35, Georgia common 
rate points. 

Hay trade is steady, although receipts 
are light. Stocks are small, but some 
contracts for forward shipment have 
been placed, indicating that receipts will 
improve during September. Prices are 
steady. No. 1 timothy around $25@26, 
while No. 1 choice alfalfa is selling at 
$32@33. 

No. 2 corn in bulk is quoted at $1.42, 
and No. 2 oats at 60c. Grain is in very 
good demand. Stocks are only moderate. 


J. Hore Ticner. 





NEBRASKA 

Prices for feed and flour have fluctu- 
ated very little in the last few weeks. 
Demand for flour, which became very ac- 
tive following the drop in wheat three 
weeks ago, is now less so. The increase 
in the estimates of the spring wheat 
crops in northwestern states and in Can- 
ada seems to have given the bears the 
whip hand. They are insisting that wheat 
and flour are still too high, and they have 
been reducing the volume of their long- 
time bookings in an effort to force price 
concessions. 

Reports from Omaha territory show 
that millers in general are firm in their 
attitude of no profits, no sales. 

“The mills have got pretty well 
straightened out now in their drive for 
business,” says J. N. Campbell, secretary 
Nebraska Millers’ Association, “and so 
far their sales have been made on a 
fairly appa basis. There is a re- 
markable improvement in milling condi- 
tions over those prevailing last year. 

“What of the future? Are we due 
for such a slump later as befell the 
industry last year at the beginning of 
the new crop movement? While repre- 
sentatives of the mills are searching the 
world, assisted by commercial agents of 
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the government, to find markets for our 
products, what can we do here to stabilize 
the business and keep it on a paying 
basis? Now is the time to talk these 
matters over face to face.” 

NOTES 

The Fremont (Neb.) Milling Co js 
advertising its plant for sale. 

L. L. Quinby, president Mid-West 
Grain Co., accompanied by his son | jal, 
is at Lake Andes, S. D., for a few diys’ 
fishing. , 

The Acme Mill & Elevator Co., the 
Gothenburg Mills and the Orleans \jll- 
ing Co., three well-known Nebraska « on- 
cerns, have all equipped their plants with 
oil engines. 

Members of the Omaha Grain [x- 
change and their employees held tieir 
annual outing at Carter Lake C ub, 
Wednesday afternoon and_ evening. 
There was a large attendance. ‘ 

C. F. Sharpnack, 44 years old, «on- 
nected with Lamson Bros.’ Omaha oi ‘ce, 
died suddenly of heart disease at his 
home in Omaha, Sept. 11. His wife -ur- 
vives him. The body was taken to Has- 
tings, Neb., for burial. Mr. Sharpr ick 
formerly lived at Hastings, and late: at 
Lincoln, and had a wide acquaint# ce 
among Nebraska grain men. 

Only about 55 per cent payment «an 
be made this year to farmers hol« ‘ng 
state hail insurance policies. Some ficids 
were damaged several times. There \as 
a much greater total, or nearly to‘al, 
loss of growing grain last season thai: in 
any other since the state hail insura ice 
system was established in 1918. Lo-ses 
registered to date are $124,314, which 
will be increased by later reports. ‘! his 
exceeds 1923 losses by $30,000. 

Leien Lesii 





GRAIN FUTURES 





Closing prices of grain futures at lea:ing 
option markets, in cents per bu: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapo is 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee. 
EE 122% 128% 123% 125% 
Bkescece 127 132% 127% 1°1% 
ae 128% 133% 129% 153% 
| ae 126% 132 126% 10% 
i 3-606% 128% 134% 128% 1:2% 
! ere 128% 133% 128% 151% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee, 
| ere 115 119 122 127% 
123% 126 121% 
124% 128 1°2% 
123 126% 120% 
125% 128 133% 
eee 120% 124% 127% 132% 
Winnipeg Duluth durvm 
Sept Oct. Dec. Sept. D 
Waececce 130 126% 120 173 
ee 135% 132% 124% 1 
137% 133% 128% 1 8 
rer 135% 131% 126 1 3 
er 137% 133% 129 12;% 
Deaveees 136 132% 129% 12.% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Cit 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. D 
Wakacee 119 113% 110% 10°% 
BBeevvcce 122 117% 112% 10 
BD. sowac 121% 116 113% 10° % 
ee 120 114% 111% 10° % 
ae 119% 113% 110% 10 
BM vs ied 119 113% 110% 10° % 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapoli: 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. De 
Bo secce 47% 51% 45 4¢ 
a 49 53% 46% 4 
| er 49% 64 46% 4§ 
ee 49% 52% 45% 47 
ee 49 53% 46 4§ 
Bee ese ds 48% 53 45% 47 
RYB 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. De 
| Pee 91% 95% 84% 86 
Bheiecece 95% 99% 88% 90 
a 97% 102 90% 92 
ae 97 101 89% 91° 
eee 98% 103% 92 94 
Di eveds 101% 104% 93% 95 
FLAXSEED 
Minn is Duluth 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Sept. Dec 
BW. cecve 225 222% 230% 221% 
| 229% 226 232% 223% 
sae 231 226 234% 225% 
BBa civ ees 233 225% 233% 224 
226 225 229 223 
BBs vcvse 228% 225% 233% 225 


, Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futu: 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 
Oct. Dec. Mar 
10811%d 10s811%d iis 
lisi11%d iis 


Sept. 10 .... 
Sept. 11 .... lls 2%d 


9 
Sept. 12 .... lls 5%d lis 4%d lis ‘4. 
Sept. 13 .... lls 6d lls 4%d ils °* 
Sept. 15 .... lls 6d lis 4%d ils #4 
Sept. 16 .... lls 5%d lls 4%d lis 4° 
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The flaxseed market is unsteady, with 
sharp fluctuations, and this has tended 
to cut down buying both of spot seed 
and futures. Early in September it 
looked as though prices were definitely 
headed downward, but after reaching a 
low point on Sept. 6, they suddenly shot 
up again, and by Sept. 12 the September 
option had gained nearly 15c in Minne- 
apolis and 12c in Duluth. Then, with 
equal suddenness, prices dropped 5c on 
Sept. 15, regaining nearly 3c of this loss 
on Sept. 16. With materially increased 
reccipts, spot prices are practically on 
the September basis. 

Apparently the advance last week was 
due to an unexpectedly heavy demand, 
coupled with the general slowness of 
farmers to part with their flaxseed at 
any‘hing less than the maximum prices 
obtuinable. Farmers are doing well with 
their other crops, and for once seem 
qui'e content not to force their flaxseed 
on the market. The price advance, of 
course, checked the buying, the resulting 
dec ine showing how sensitive the mar- 
ket is just now to demand conditions. 

The crushers generally report a heavy 
de:;and for oil, particularly for prompt 
shi,ment, and thus they are a good deal 
hawpered by the rapidity with which 
fla.seed prices go up the moment they 


coi.« into the market for it. Most of 
then seem to feel that lower prices are 
to ve expected later, as this year’s crop 
is exceptionally large, but that it may be 
sore time before the farmers are in- 
clived to offer their flaxseed at material 
concessions. 


‘the late flax has been more or less 
damaged by frost, but with the early 
flax all harvested, and much of it 
threshed, there is little doubt that the 
United States will have close to a record 
crop. North Dakota alone estimates its 
flaxseed production at 15,512,000 bus, 
more than double that of last year. 
Yiclds per acre have varied all the way 
from 6 to 20 bus, but the quality is re- 
ported as generally very good. Canada 
officially estimates its crop at 10,800,000 
bus, this figure being generally regard- 
ed as too high by grain men, but even 
discounting it 10 per cent or more, on 
account of dry weather and frost, the 
Canadian flaxseed crop is likely to be the 
largest in more than 10 years.. Winni- 
peg December flaxseed is about 18c un- 
der Minneapolis and Duluth. 

With oil production checked by the 
high flaxseed prices, the output of oil 
cake and meal has not been as large 
as had been expected, and supplies are 
generally rather limited. Demand, how- 
ever, continues light, and almost entirely 
for prompt shipment, buyers showing lit- 
tle desire to contract for future supplies 
on the present market basis. In the 
West, oil meal prices have followed flax- 
seel upward, with a general gain of 
$1(@2 ton, and with fairly active buying 
to cover immediate needs; in the East, 
on the other hand, there has been some 
degree of pressure to sell, and with cau- 
tions demand the market has shown a 
slight weakness. 

_ It is worth noting that while flaxseed 
is almost exactly where it was at this 
time last year, despite the very much 
larger crop, oil meal is $4@4.50 ton low- 
er than it was last September. Wheat 
bran and standard middlings are like- 
wise well below last year’s level, where- 
as corn is a full 40c bu higher. 

MARKET BULLETINS 

Min NEAPOLIS.—Oil meal prices have re- 
acted, and are $1.50@2 higher than last 
week, Buyers had held off, expecting 
meal to go to $40 ton, but when the mar- 
ket strengthened after touching $43, they 
evidently feared that they were going to 
get left, and began covering their im- 
mediate needs. The result is that of- 
ferings for September shipment are lim- 
ited and prices strong at $44.50@45.50 
ton. Demand has been mostly consump- 
tive. The larger speculators have not 
as yet begun trading. They look for 
a with increasing receipts of 
flax and heavier production. 

Dutvrn.—New crop movement is 
rapidly increasing local stocks, which on 
Sept. 13 amounted to 224,095 bus, a gain 
of 204,568 bus for the week. There is 
no extensive shipping as yet, although 
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movement is expected to begin shortly. 
Cash buyers have reduced their bids, 
owing to larger offerings. No. 1 spot, 
closing Sept. 13 at $2.34@2.37, is quoted 
at 1@4c over September, with flaxseed 
to arrive at 1c over the option. There is 
a fair amount of trading in September 
and October, but not much in the later 
deliveries. 

Cuicaco.—The oil meal market is 
stronger, prices being up about $1 over 
a week ago. Demand has also picked 
up, and fair sales are reported by re- 
sellers. The export market has likewise 
advanced, so that it is now virtually on 
a working basis in Chicago, and jobbers 
are negotiating with importers abroad 
on some lots. Mills in this territory are 
beginning to increase operation. Oil 
meal is quoted at $46@47 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

PrrrssurcH.—Linseed oil meal is in- 
active, with demand rather slow. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 13, $49.70 ton. 

Burra.o._—Oil meal prices show a de- 
cline. Mils are offering September ton- 
nage around $46.25, Buffalo. They are 
asking $45.50 for October, November 
and December shipment. Buyers are 
cautious about booking large tonnage. 

Boston.—The market is easy, with the 
trade holding off, and some pressure to 
sell. Offerings for shipment during Oc- 
tober were quoted Sept. 13 at $52.50@53 
ton, in 100’s, with November and De- 
cember shipment at about 50c less. 

Winnirec.—There is an improved de- 
mand for oil cake and meal, and prices 
have advanced. Quotations, Sept. 13: 
oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $48; oil meal, 
$50,—f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 3.—Linseed has 
been firm, and Calcutta prices show some 
gain, The spot value of Calcutta is £22 
17s 6d, and afloat £22 15s, while for 
August £22 12s 6d was paid, and for 
August-September £22 8s 9d. Bold 
Bombay is unchanged for the week at 
£23, nominal, for July-August and Au- 
gust-September. Plate linseed shows a 
further advance, with passage lots nomi- 
nal at £21, July-August at £20 17s 6d, 
and August-September at £20 15s. Hull 
prices are about London parity, except 
that the price for July-August and Au- 
gust-September has been paid and Jan- 
uary-February (new crop) has been sold 
at £19 12s 6 

Liverroot, Enc., Sept. 3.—The trade 
in oil cake has been very quiet, and the 
only sales to be recorded are by resell- 
ers. A 500-ton lot of Plate cake sold at 
£12 7s 6d, with £12 10s for August, un- 
declared; firsthand offers were firm at 
£13. American f.a.q. oil cakes sold at 
£12 2s 6d, £12 5s for September, first- 
hand offers being £12 7s 6d and £12 10s 
ton. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 13, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

c~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 








Minneapolis ... 869 1,323 212 105 
Duluth ........ 254 285 24 100 
Totals ....... 1,123 1,608 236 205 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Sept. 13, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—— Receipts, In store—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 

Minneapolis. 560 733 214 15 152 16 
237 


Duluth..... 211 117 -- 267 114 
Totals.... 797 944 331 15 419 130 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 9...$2.25% 2.23 2.29 2.22% 2.21% 
Sept. 10... 2.29 2.27 2.34% 2.26 2.26 


Sept. 11... 2.30 2.28 2.36% 2.28 2.27% 
Sept. 12... 2.33 2.28 2.37% 2.30 2.29% 
Sept. 13... 2.34 2.27% 2.35% 2.28% 2.28% 
Sept. 15... 2.26 2.26 2.31% 2.27 2.27 





United States trade with Germany 
showed a considerable increase in the 
year ended June, 1924. An advance of 
$89,151,038 over the fiscal year 1923 was 
noted, the figure being $525,166,430 for 
the fiscal year 1924 and $436,017,402 for 
the fiscal year 1923. 
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Sharp advances were recorded on both 
bran and middlings the last half of the 
week, and the market received a sudden 
upturn in all grades of feed. The fore 
part of the week it looked as though an 
article written by Professor E. S. Sav- 
age in the Dairymen’s League News was 
having its effect, especially in the east- 
ern territory, as there was no demand 
from that section, and bids were under 
the market at which purchase could be 
made for shipment from the West. 

Professor Savage said in his article: 
“Reduce the price of feed, reduce the 
surplus milk. First, by use of all pos- 
sible green material for feed this fall; 
second, by buying as little grain and 
feed as possible to decrease the demand.” 

This is the only way the farmers can 
pay their next winter’s feed bill. The 
professor went on to say: “These days 
we are hearing much about the prosper- 
ity of the western farmer who is gaining 
much from the increased value of wheat 
and coarse grains, and the eastern farm- 
er whose largest cash crop is milk. The 
latter loses just what his western brother 
gains, because the coarse grain market 
for the present carries the price of the 
byproducts up to a certain extent, and 
the eastern farmer must buy the by- 
product.” 

Milk prices are not increasing in com- 
parison with feed, in view of the pres- 
ent surplus. However, the easy situa- 
tion turned right about face, and the end 
of the week found advances on both 
bran and middlings of $2@2.50 ton, and 
on oil meal of $2@3. The advance on 
the latter was due to the fact that 
crushers claimed they were having in- 
quiry for export, and were selling on 
basis of prices quoted. 

Prices in principal markets on Sept. 
13 and on the same date a year ago, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
MO a ceaevevavseseses $28.00 $23.50@24.00 
Pure wheat bran ...... 29.00 24.00@25.00 
Middlings ............ 29.00 25.50@26.00 
Rye F00d ...ccccccceces 28.00 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 30.00@32.00 
WOE GOR .scccccecccens 35.00 37.00@38.00 
WMimed feed «...ccccccves 29.00 27.00@28.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 44.00@44.50 
BNET 2asdccvsanerenes 37.00 31.50@32.50 
Middlings® ...cccccece 38.00 34.00@35.50 
Te GOO oc cecccecdees 39.50 44.50@45.50 

Duluth— 

DE. 26% ebavuneseseed 29.50 24.50@25.50 
BEOGTIMGS 2c ccccccccese 30.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ....... 32.00 33.00@34.00 
Country mixed feed .. 29.00 29.00@30.00 
WOE GO 2 cc cccscdesees 33.50 37.50@38.00 

St. Louis— 
| |) SET EREETER ELE EEE 30.00 25.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 29.50@30.50 
Gray middlings ....... 33.50 32.00@34.00 
White middlings ...... 36.00 36.00@38.00 
pe Be  eererer ry 31.00 29.00@31.00 
CE TOOE ccsccvvccecss 16.50 14.50@15.00 
Alfalfa meal ......... 31.00 22.50@28.00 


Fine white hominy feed 34.00 40.50@41.00 


Kansas City— 


PUre BFER .ccccccccees 29.00 23.50@24.00 
BOOM vescvccoscvvesecs 29.00 23.50@24.00 
Brown shorts ......... 21.50 27.00@27.50 
Gray shorts .......... 33.50 28.50@29.00 
WOE GOW ccsccccvccvecs 29.50 38.00@40.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......++.-. 35.50 31.50@32.50 
PUPS DTOM on cccccccces 36.00 31.50@32.50 
Sertmse BFOR «..cccccee 35.50 31.00@31.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 33.00@34.00 
BUG GOD. 6-6 600000000 60% 42.00 43.50@44.50 
Flour middlings ...... 38.50 37.00@42.00 
WO BOO nccceccccsive 33.00 32.00@33.00 
_Milwaukee— 
Winter OFAN ...cccccse 31.50 26.70@27.20 
TNE cccccccccccceseas 31.50 26.50@27.00 
PROBOUT osccccvcecces 31.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 32.00@33.00 
Pee GN kvasccececcees 35.50 38.00@39.00 
Rye FO08 ..cccccescsee 28.00 27.00@27.50 
Old process oil meal ... 50.00 47.00@47.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 43.00@49.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 12.50@13.50 
Brewers’ dried grains**.. 36.00 32.50@33.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 41.50 46.50@47.50 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibst**... 43.75 .....@40.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-raili 





WEIRROOROD 2c ccccceses $8.30 $9.10 
BEE se dcndtsestecndeun 7.00 9.10 
WE; EOD occ ccccss vases ese 7.50 
Kangas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 
*Boston. 30 days. **Chicago. 


The northwestern market, where pres- 
sure had been anticipated in view of in- 
creasing production, was _ relatively 
stronger than other producing and dis- 
tributing centers. Unlike the influences 
felt on advances in the earlier week, the 
advance the last few days is the result 
of an improvement in demand from the 
consuming trade in certain sections. The 
Southwest claims that Texas entered the 
market, and other southeastern territory 
was a heavy buyer for both spot and 
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later shipment. The central states and 
some sections of the East also bought 
millfeed in fair volume, especially be- 
fore the peak advance. 

Stocks in the hands of the consuming 
trade are quite generally low, and the 
fall feeding season, will bring buying on 
a larger scale. 

Mixers have bought rather sparingly, 
though some was sold to them from a 
widely scattered trade. There is good 
inquiry for future shipments, and with 
mills asking a premium: for the fall 
months, buying has been on a very small 
scale. But an interior mill in the South- 
west claims to have sold round lots of 
bran for equal shipment, November to 
March, inclusive, on the basis of $25, and 
some at $25.50, f.o.b., Kansas City. It is 
understood this was sold to a jobber. 
There has been an improvement in the 
demand for middlings as well, due to the 
advancing prices and slow progress of 
the new crop. 

New England is taking care of re- 
quirements with Canadian feed, which 
can be bought at fully $1@1.50 ton un- 
der western prices, and the supply seems 
to be sufficient for the immediate de- 
mand in that territory. 

Gluten feed has not advanced with 
other feeds but, with the present prices 
of corn, it would not be surprising to see 
an advance very shortly. It is quoted by 
manufacturers at $38 in bulk or $40.80 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Chicago, for 30- 
day shipment. 

J. W. Jouno. 


CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices for cream meal in 
the leading markets of the United States, 
on Sept. 16, were as follows, per barrel, 
in car lots, basis hundreds, to the vari- 
ous rate basing points: Cairo, IIl., $5.70; 
St. Louis, $5.65; Memphis, Tenn., $5.85; 
Little Rock, Ark., $5.95; Louisiana 
(group 1), $6.15; New Orleans, $6.20; 
Kansas City, $5.70; Texas (group 1), 
83c each, basis 25. 








DOUGH CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOLDS ITS FIRST DINNER 


Cuicaco, Ixu., Sept. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The newly organized Dough 
Club of Chicago got off to a flying start 
at its first dinner at the Sherman Hotel 
on the evening of Sept. 16. About 75 
bakers and allied tradesmen were pres- 
ent. 

After several musical numbers, Presi- 
dent P. P. Croarkin called on W. E. 
Long first vice president, to act as 
toastmaster. Brief inspirational talks 
were given by President Stritzinger of the 
American Bakers’ Association; Charles 
Meyer, representing the meat packers; 
Dr. H. E. Barnard; R. W. Corby, The 
Fleischmann Co; George Hoffner, baker 
at Fort Wayne, Ind; Dr. F. Siebel, 
Siebel Institute of Technology; Mr. Fos- 
ter, a baker of Portland, Oregon. 

R. W. Corby, who spoke of the need 
of knowledge, concluded his remarks by 
pledging himself to contribute largely to 
equipping the club with a first class li- 
brary. W. E. Long closed the meeting 
with a sales talk on the Dough Club, 
which resulted in many of those present 
applying for membership. 

S. O. Werner. 








FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 

William D. Evans, who operated the 
Noxontown Mills, near Middletown, Del., 
is dead at the age of 59. 

The Harrisville, W. Va., Mill Co. is 
building a one-story ironclad feed stor- 
age warehouse, 40x120. 

Charles J. Todd, secretary Piedmont 
Millers’ Association, has opened an office 
at 16-A North Ninth Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

The flour mill of I. J. Pizor & Son, 
Mercer, Pa., recently burned, will not 
be rebuilt at present. Insurance will 
not half cover the loss. The Pizors are- 
thinking of engaging in the flour and 
feed business. 

Albert F. Wentz, prominent miller of 
Jersey Shore, Pa., is dead at the age 
of 61. He was a director in the State 
Bank, Avis, Pa. and is survived by 
his widow and two sons, Herman and 
Clifford E. Wentz, who will continue the 
milling business. 
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NEW YORK 

There was no decided buying movement 
in the New York flour market last week. 
Sales were of the same nature as for the 
past two weeks—for immediate shipment 
to cover immediate requirements. Since 
the first of September, business has been 
a little more quiet than during August, 
when sales reached a most satisfactory 
volume. Recently there have been no 
large lots sold, the bigger bakers being 
supplied for their needs. 

At the close of the week, the chief 
feature of the market was the increase 
in prices. On the sharp rise of wheat 
on Sept. 11, mills’ prices were advanced 
15@30c bbl, all holding more firmly. 
This of course cut off sales that were 
pending, as buyers preferred to wait 
and see what would happen. 

Previous to the advance, sales had been 
made at very low prices. Although good 
spring standard patents, for example, 
were quoted at $7@7.25, sales were re- 
ported at $6.75@6.85. After the advance, 
the range was $7@7.50. It was interest- 
ing also to note that during the early 
part of the week some mills’ quotations 
on clears were $6.65@6.75—up in a class 
with the patents of others. 

In the hard winter wheat flour market, 
purchases were also limited, the result 
of small stocks on spot. Prices on these 
flours of good quality were so little below 
spring wheats that it was difficult to 
make sales of any but the cheapest 
grades, 

Some interest was shown in soft win- 
ter wheat flours from Pennsylvania. 
There has been an excellent demand for 
these for several weeks, and mills are 
generally sold up for September ship- 
ment, 

Business in rye flour was dull. Be- 
fore the rise, prices were $5.35@5.95, 
later in the week being raised to $5.50@ 
6.15. The needs of the trade were pre- 
viously taken care of at about $5, so 
they were not interested at the higher 
prices. 

An excellent export business has been 
done this month, chiefly by Canadian 
mills. Clearances ‘and bookings have been 
large, and there was continued inquiry 
from abroad. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $7.50@8, standard patents $7@7.50, 
clears $6.30@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.40, straights $6.35@6.90, 
clears $5.70@6.20; rye, $5.50@6.15,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 262,075 bbls; exports, 
154,230. 





WHEAT 


The government report, issued early 
in the week, made little difference in the 
wheat market, but the monthly report 
on the Canadian crop, Sept. 11, brought 
about a heavy buying movement, result- 
ing in the largest advances for several 
weeks. Export operations were also very 
large. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.48; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.53; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1424; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.5714,; No. 
2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.39. Re- 
ceipts, 1,540,500 bus; exports, 1,612,561. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn prices advanced, based on the re- 
ports of frost from the West. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, $1.40% ; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.384%4. Receipts, 240,605 bus. 

Oats prices were higher, with good ex- 
port demand and recent selling. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 59c; No. 3 white, 
58c. Receipts, 694,000 bus; exports, 235,- 
504, 

“CARRIAGE-OF-GOODS-BY-SEA” ACT 

The Hague rules, subsequently amend- 
ed and thereafter entitled the Brussels 
rules, by which steamship companies as- 
sume larger responsibility than hereto- 


fore assumed, and larger than previously 
imposed by law, antl by which shippers 
gain corresponding benefits with respect 
to losses and damages sustained to cargo, 
were in July enacted into a law by the 
British Parliament, and it is understood 
have received royal sanction. Congress- 
man Edmunds, _ representative from 
Pennsylvania, has already lodged a bill 
in Congress for the same general pur- 
pose, and on its enactment, transatlantic 
traffic, both eastbound and westbound, 
and more or less traffic elsewhere, will 
be governed by these rules, which mark 
one of the greatest steps forward in the 
interests of the shipping public that has 
taken place in years. 

F. H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has taken an 
active and leading part in the discussion 
of these rules. 

NOTES 

W. S. Preyer, Buffalo, was in New 
York last week with his 10-year-old son 
William. 

There are 910 cars flour on spot here, 
while in the corresponding week last year 
there were 909. 

The fall tournament of the New York 
Produce Exchange Golf Club will be held 
at the Knollwood Country Club, White 
Plains, N. Y., Sept. 25. 

Karl E. Humphrey, secretary and 
treasurer El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., last week visited the Harry 
E. White Co., which handles this account 
here. 

S. Reiner, formerly connected with the 
Rosenbaum Grain Co. here and subse- 
quently in Chicago, is now located in 
New York permanently, representing the 
Grain, Marketing Co. 

Leopold Gross, president W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross Co., Inc., has returned from 
Chicago, where he went to meet his 
daughter and Mrs. Gross, who had spent 
the summer in California. 

Any western mill desiring the services 
of an able and experienced young man 
to assist in handling its sales in eastern 
territory may write the New York office 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York last week amounted to 100,- 
682 bbls, of which 18,789 went to United 
Kingdom markets, 44,000 bbls to Rotter- 
dam, and 52,585 to German markets. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was here last 
week, visiting the Broenniman Co., Inc., 
which handles the mill’s account here. 

The Flour and Bakery Supply Mer- 
chants’ Association of Greater New York 
is continuing its work of organization. 
At the meeting at the Broadway Cen- 
tral, on Sept. 10, the bylaws were taken 
up and will be discussed further at the 
next meeting, to be held Sept. 24. 

W. P. Montyn, consul general of the 
Netherlands in New York, has just re- 
turned from a short visit to Holland. 
He reports that conditions are improv- 
ing in Holland trade centers, and a spirit 
of optimism is fast replacing the gloom 
and anxiety of the last few years. 

Perhaps the members of the New York 
flour trade were too busy entertaining 
H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, on Sept. 
9, to be able to attend the Flour Club 
meeting scheduled for that date. At 
any rate, in the absence of a larger at- 
tendance the meeting was postponed un- 
til Oct. 14. 

E. F. Siney, vice president W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross Co., Inc., motored through 
Pennsylvania and Maryland last week, 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Association in Wil- 
liamsport, Sept. 11. Mr. Siney reports 
Pennsylvania millers have done a splen- 


did business this fall, and are sold up 
for September. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
entered into a long-term agreement with 
the Jersey Central by which the joint use 
of the Bronx freight terminal of the 
latter is extended to the B. & O., with 
the One Hundred and Forty-ninth Street 
terminal of the Lehigh Valley available 
in case of necessity. The new arrange- 
ment will become effective Oct. 1. 


Walter E. Fuller, Boston representa- 
tive of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., was in New York last week 
attending the Wills-Firpo fight. He had 
with him two customers, Morris Kaplan, 
of Lawrence, Mass., and Frank Gray, of 
Gardiner, Maine, and his financial back- 
er, Fred Boston, also of Gardiner. As 
some of the party bet on Wills and some 
on Firpo, no one had to walk home. 


The around-the-world flyers on their 
way back to Mitchell Field, Sept. 9, 
passed over lower Manhattan, in splen- 
did view of the Produce Exchange floor. 
The Journal of Commerce suggests that 
the speed with which the trading floor 
was emptied to watch them proves that, 
in case of an aérial invasion, this space 
could be cleared and all on it packed 
into a bombproof vault in almost nothing 
flat. 


BOSTON 


Up to Sept. 11 local flour salesmen 
reported a much better demand for flour, 
with both spring and hard winter wheat 
flours selling more freely. The next two 
days, however, the market ruled dull, 
flour buyers evidently having covered 
their needs for the immediate future. 
One mill represented reported the sale 
of over 13,000 bbls Kansas hard winter 
wheat patents during the week. One 
round lot of 5,000 bbls sold at $6.90 bbl 
in bulk, equivalent to $7.30 in sacks. The 
same agent also reported a sale of 3,000 
bbls and several lots of 500 bbls, around 
the same price. None of the flour sold 
was for delivery beyond 90 days, most 
of it being for shipment within 60. 

Spring wheat millers also reported a 
better business during the week, al- 
though many of them admitted that in 
most instances concessions from asking 
prices had been accepted. In some cases 
it was reported that some of the big 
Minneapolis mills had accepted business 
at 25@35c bbl under the prices openly 
quoted. 

Contracts for the delivery of flour in- 
to next year are scarce. About all the 
business done has been for not over 90- 
day shipment, and mostly during the 
next 30 or 60 days. In fact, millers 
seem to be unwilling to sell beyond that 
peri 

Flour buyers are operating only as 
their needs are increasing. Many are 
still hesitating about taking on their 
usual quota of flour, on account of the 
unsettled condition of the market. 
Though prices now are under those quot- 
ed in July and early August, buyers con- 
sider them abnormally high. 

Flour quotations at the close of the 
week, in 196-lb sacks: spring patents, 
special short $8.50@8.75, standard pat- 
ents $7.40@8.50, first clear $6.40@7.10; 
hard winter patents, $6.50@7.50; soft 
winter patents $6.50@7.50, straight $6.40 
@6.75, clear $5.60@6.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 


the seven days ending Sept. 13, with 
comparisons: 

7~Receipts— -——Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Peer, Wiis.... B6,008 29,808 .ccss ceccse 
Wheat, bus... 27,450  ..... 1,419 2,127 
Cr, Miiaccs Akahe .wesas <saa05e 3,004 
Oats, bus..... 41,000 33,075 8,624 24,324 
Rye, BEB... .00. 26,625 ..... 967 350 
Pe Cc. 6hee weeks soe0-m 19,992 
Millfeed, tons.. . 42 me -waees xe 


Corn meal, bbis 135 >> 
Oatmeal, cases. 3,260 | eee ee 
Oatmeal, sacks. Oe Weeds? cance “Raced 

Wheat feeds were dull and rather easy 
last week, with prices tending lower at 
the close, Canadian bran and middlings 
are offered at low prices, and this af- 
fects the domestic product to some ex- 
tent. Other feeds fairly steady, with a 
slow demand. Quotations, prompt ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $29.75 
@30.25; winter bran, $30.50 for hard and 
$30.75 for soft; middlings, $32.50@32.75 
for standard and $39.50@40 for flour; 
mixed feed, $32.50@40; red dog, $45; 
sem feed, $47.95; gluten meal, $59.70; 
ominy feed, $47. 50; stock feed, $45.50; 
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oat hulls, reground, $20; cottonseed meal, 
$45.75@52.50. 

Corn meal was firmer last week, with 
a fair demand. Granulated yellow was 
quoted at $3.30, bolted yellow $3.25, 
feeding meal and cracked corn $2.75, al] 
in 100’s. Oatmeal higher, with a better 
demand. Rolled was quoted at $3.35 and 
cut and ground at $3.68, in 90-lb sacks, 
Rye flour in better demand and held 
higher. Choice white patent was quoted 
at $5.75@6 bbl, in sacks, with standard 
at $5.40@5.70 and straights at $5.25@ 
5.40, 

BETTER EXPORT OUTLOOK 

Local steamship agents report a de- 
cided improvement in the transatl:ntic 
steamship situation for the near future, 
with the prospect that the movement of 
export tonnage will be brisk during the 
fall and winter months. A _ substaitial 
increase in bookings of foodstuffs for 
future shipment to continental Europe, 
especially Germany, is noted, and con- 
siderable shipments of Canadian rain 
and flour have been, or are about t»: be, 
shipped through Boston. 

Rates on grain and flour from Boston 
to Hamburg have been advanced, ( om- 
pared to 4@5c cwt two weeks ago. the 
rate on grain is now quoted at l6c. The 
rate on flour has advanced from 1° or 
less cwt to 20c, during the same peri: d 

The Deuel recently sailed from ‘ere 
for Hamburg with 36,801 bbls Cana lian 
flour in sacks. The Columbia s. jiled 
Sept. 13 for Glasgow with 191,729 bus 
Canadian wheat. The Westpoo! is 
scheduled to sail Sept. 17 for Hamiurg 
with a cargo of about 90,000 bus wiieat 
and rye, and 500 tons Canadian flour. 
Included in the grain are 24,000 |us 
American wheat, the first to be shij ped 
through this port since Nov. 14, 1923. The 
Samaria, sailing Oct. 7 for Liver) vol, 
will have 25,000 bus American whea! as 
part cargo. So good is the outlook for 
the future that grain operators here are 
anticipating the possibility of divering 
steamers here on special charter tonn ge. 


NOTES 

The Boulevard Restaurant Co., in: ud- 
ing a bakery, Boston, has been incorpo- 
rated, with $50, 000 capital. 

A voluntary petition in bankru)tcy 
has been filed by James E. Clarke, biker, 
Provincetown, Mass. Liabilities, $4,(\86; 
assets, $25. 

The North Atlantic Grain Co., }os- 
ton, has become a member of the miri- 
time association of the Boston ChamJler 
of Commerce. 

The bakery of Charles E. Landry, 
Marlboro, Mass., was burned Sept. 7. 
with a loss of $7,000, 40 barrels flour !)e- 
ing consumed. 

The purchasing bureau of the Massa- 
chusetts commission on administration 
and finance, which purchases all sup))lies 
for the state institutions, on Sept. 9 
awarded a contract to supply 11,400 |)))ls 
bread flour made from Kansas hard w)\cat 
to the Washburn Crosby Co., at *V.92 
bbl, in cotton sacks. This includes <e- 
livery at destination and is subjeci to 
2 per cent discount if paid within 15 
days from receipt of goods. Deliver) to 
be made between Oct. 1, 1924, and | eb. 
28, 1925. The flour is intended for the 
department of mental diseases and the 


state institutions at Tewksbury «nd 
Bridgewater. 
Louis W. DePas- 
PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was quiet and ew-ier 
early last week, but with the sharp "p- 
ward movement of wheat a firmer ‘:¢l- 
ing developed and limits were gener |ly 
advanced. At the close, wheat reacied 
and flour sympathetically showed 4 
weaker tone. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and bakers were small, «14 
while most buyers continued to p''- 
chase only to satisfy near requiremei''s, 
the volume of transactions for the week 
assumed very fair proportions. There 
was a moderate export inquiry. li°- 
ceipts for the week were 9,780,956 | 5 
in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to Leit 
2,827 to Hamburg, 1,000 to Sosa 
3,673 to Bremen and 1,286 to London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent: 
$7.70@8, standard patent $7.30@7.00. 
first clear $6.60@7.25; hard winter short 
patent $7.15@7.65, straight $6.65@7.15; 
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soft winter straight, $5.90@6.75; rye 
flour, $5.50@5.75. 

Millfeed was quiet, but values gener- 
ally were firmly held, in sympathy with 
the advance in feeding grain. Supplies 
were small, Quotations in car lots, per 
ton: spring bran, $32@33; soft winter 
bran, $33@33.50; hard winter bran, $32 
@32.50; standard middlings, $34@35; 
flour middlings, $39@41; red dog, #44 
@A45. 

With unfavorable crop reports the 
wheat market advanced 10%c, but at 
the close eased off 14c and closed quiet. 
Receipts were 637,806 bus; exports, 454,- 
854; stock, 1,276,000. Quotations, car 
lots for export: No. 2 red winter $1.40 
@141, No. 3 $1.37@1.38, No. 4 $1.35@ 
1.36, No. 5 $1.32@1.33; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.34@1.35, No. 3 $1.31@1.32, 
No. 4 $1.29@1.30, No. 5 $1.26@1.27. 

Coarse grain prices, Sept. 13: corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.38@1.39, No. 3 yellow 
$1.36@1.37; oats, No. 2 white 58@59c, 
No. 3 57@58ce. 

Demand for corn products was only 
moderate and largely of a jobbing char- 
acter, but offerings were light and the 
market ruled a shade firmer. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.50 
3.60; yellow and white table meal, 

ney, $3.50@3.60; pearl hominy and 
crits, $3.50@3.60, 

Oatmeal was quiet and easier, with 
yisiness mostly at $3.60@3.70 per 100-lb 
sick for ground. : 

NOTES 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ Association, held in 
\Vilkes-Barre last week, was attended by 
Hubert J. Horan, president Commer- 
cial Exchange, and Levi G. West, of the 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 

J. M. Hoffman, vice president Boston 
‘Tidewater Terminal, and E. W. Green, 
of the Atlantic Tidewater Terminal, 
were here Sept. 8 and called on Harvey 
C. Miller, president of the companies, 
at the office of the Philadelphia Tide- 
water Terminal. 

On Sept. 1 the condition of corn in 
Pennsylvania was 71 per cent of normal, 
against 72 in August and 83 a year ago. 
Prospects are not encouraging, as it will 
take from four to six weeks to bring the 
major part of the crop to full maturity 
and a heavy frost this month would 
greatly reduce the present low prospects, 
which indicate that some fields will not 
even produce good fodder. 

Samvuet S. DANIets. 


—a- 


ROCHESTER 

The low prices that prevailed early 
last week on hard wheat flours generally 
depressed trade. While jobbers and oth- 
ers interested were looking for bargains, 
a good part failed to recognize them 
until too late. The sharp advance, Sept. 
11, of 20c bbl on patents put a new face 
on affairs. There was considerable in- 
quiry then at the old levels, with more 
actual business at the advance than there 
had been previously during the week at 
the low figure. 

However, the policy persisted of buy- 
ing mostly for immediate needs. There 
is little 30-day business, with 60 days an 
exception. To their credit, millers here 
have held generally to their prices. Re- 
ports from outside points were that some 
mills in the West had weakened, and that 
there was some price cutting. 

Range on hard wheat flours, Sept. 13: 
patents, $8.30@8.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8.40@9; straights, 
58.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers 
patent, $8.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, same price; first clears, $6.60, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75; 
low grade, $4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The trade appeared to be generally 
caught up on soft wheat flour. There 
was considerable buying, mostly prompt 
shipment, Sept. 12-13. City mills gen- 
erally paid $1.35 bu to farmers for 
wheat, but it was reported that at some 
country points mills were able to buy 
under that figure. Winter straights, mill 
brands, which were offered early in the 
week at $6.75, were advanced Sept. 11 
to $6.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.40@T7.50. 

There was little doing in entire wheat 
and graham flours. ntire wheat was 
offered at $7.40@7.50 bbl, and graham 
at $6.80, both in cotton 98’s, car lots, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Boston, with shipments in mixed cars. 
Rye flour was a drug on the market. 
Apparently the advance in the price of 
rye grain since late August stifled in- 
quiry. Mills would have sold best brands 
of light rye at $5.70 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. By the end of the 
week the price was advanced 20c to a 
shade more. 

Millfeed was generally closely cleaned 
up and firmly held. Range of prices, 
Sept. 13: spring bran, $31.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; winter 
bran, $32@34, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, $36.50, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $35; winter middlings, $37, 
mostly mill door. Rye feed in very light 
supply and firmly held at $33 ton, mostly 
small lots, local. 

Country mills reported a fair busi- 
ness. Winter straights were offered at 
$8.20@9.20 bbl, range covering 8’s down 
to 5-lb sacks. Light rye flour sold in 
a small way at $6.50 bbl, and dark at 
$6.30. Winter bran and winter mid- 
dlings, both mill door, $38 ton, all small 
lots; rye feed $34, same basis. 

Western feeds were in light demand. 
Corn meal firm at $54 ton and ground 


hardly exceeded 25c bbl, while the gain 
here in wheat was practically as much 
as 10c bu, and that, too, for No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, the grade to which the 
trade always first turns when hungry. 
Most mills toward the close were out of 
sight on prices, especially in the case of 
springs and hard winters, but .with wheat 
off 2c on Sept. 13, buyers as a rule, while 
carrying small stocks, were content to 
follow the advance at a distance and 
trust to luck. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10@ 
l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $7.75@8, standard 
patent $7.25@7.50; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.25, straight $6.50@6.75; soft 
winter short patent $6.65@6.90, straight 
(near-by) $5.90@6.15; rye flour, white 
$5.75@6, dark $4.90@5.15. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $8.75; win- 
ter patent, $7.70; winter straight, $7.20. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
49,991 bbls, 31,261 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 33,042 bbls. 

City mills ran full time and made large 
sales in both domestic and export trade. 
They advanced their spring patent flour 





the World War. 


his battery into action. 
and his body torn by shrapnel. 


and the state. 


state’s great leaders.” 





A TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MINER 


NDER the heading of “Asher Miner, Soldier-Hero,” the Philadelphia 

Inquirer pays the following tribute to the late president of the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

“The reward of heroism, rare even among heroes, came late in life to 
General Asher Miner, of Wilkes-Barre. 
his artillery regiment of Pennsylvania National Guardsmen to battle in 
He came out a cripple, with his leg amputated, the rank 
of brigadier general and the Distinguished Service Cross. 

“He was wounded in the Argonne. 
His feet and leg were shattered, his face laid open 
Despite his wounds, this blood-drenched 
Spartan refused to be carried from the field, and coolly directed the 
location of the guns and the opening fire on the enemy. 
was completed and his orders fully carried out did he permit his removal 
to the first aid station and later to the hospital. 

“Those who remember the victorious return of the troops will remem- 
ber the glorious but heartrending spectacle of the wounded, with General 
Miner conspicuous among them. The people of the Wyoming valley, where 
he had spent his lifetime, simply idolized him. 
family and one which has given distinguished service to the community 


“But General Miner’s record shone above them all. 
tified with the National Guard of Pennsylvania for 40 years, and was 
advanced from a private to his general’s stars. 
in the Spanish-American War, and saw service also on the Mexican border. 

“General Miner was a factor in Republican politics, and is remem- 
bered as the Pinchot candidate for chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee two years ago, when he was defeated by W. Harry Baker. 
picture of a heroic soldier, however, which will keep his memory green 
in the hearts of Pennsylvanians and give him a niche in the history of the 


He was nearing 60 when he led 


A shell burst near him as he led 


Not until his duty 


His was a distinguished 


He had been iden- 


He commanded a regiment 


It is the 








oats steady at $43, both sacked, deliv- 
ered in the city. Mills grinding in tran- 
sit reported a quiet week. Ground oats 
lower at $40.20 ton, but corn meal ad- 
vanced 50c to $52.50 ton, both less than 
car lots, local rate points. Other quo- 
tations, all less than car lots, Rochester 
rate points: western standard bran, 
$32.70 ton, sacked; standard middlings, 
50@75c lower at $34.70; gluten meal, 
$49.20; oil meal, $52.20; cottonseed meal, 
36 per cent, $2 lower at $49.70; hominy 
50c lower at $49.20. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Sept. 7-18 ...cccccsecscceses 4,800 26 
Previous week ......+.5+++% 3,600 19 


Of last week’s total, 3,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 400 


rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 

The whole situation changed for the 
better last week, regardless of big re- 
ceipts and increasing stocks of wheat, 
due, it was claimed, to the impairment 
of crops of other countries and a heavy 
export demand for American products, 
but whether the change has come to stay, 
or is only a flash in the pan, remains 
to be seen. 

Flour did not keep pace with the raw 
material, though a good business was 
done, principally in near-by soft winter 
straights at $5.70, bulk, up to $6.10 in 
new jutes, for both domestic and export 
account. The trading advance in flour 


l5c bbl, winter patent 30c and winter 
straight 25c, and feed 50c ton. 

Millfeed was lower for the week on 
soft winter bran and standard middlings; 
otherwise, nominally steady, but dull 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
ton: spring bran, $31@32; soft winter 
bran, $32@33; standard middlings, $33 
@34; flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$43@44; city mills’ middlings, $34. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
buoyant and active. Closing prices, Sept. 
13: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.41; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35; Sep- 
tember, $1.35. New southern on grade: 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.341%4; No. 3, 
$1.31; No. 4, $1.27; No. 5, $1.23; range 
for week of new southern by sample, 
$1.05@1.37. 

Of the 394,067 bus wheat received here 
last week, 381,525, mostly Canadian, went 
to export elevators. Exports were 327,- 
591 bus, 95,711 of which were Canadian. 
Stocks were 1,226,472 bus, 978,169 do- 
mestic and 248,303 Canadian. Receipts 
of new southern wheat from July 3 to 
Sept. 13, 994,995 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Sept. 13: corn, 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.37; oats, 
No. 2 white, new, domestic, 57c; No. 3 
white, new, domestic, 56c; rye, No. 2, 
spot, $1.08. 

NOTES 

Grain receipts at Baltimore last week 
included 197,992 bus Canadian wheat in 
bond. 

William C. Scott, president Maryland 
Biscuit Co., is back from a vacation 
spent in Maine. 

The indications are that Baltimore ex- 
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porters will soon resume shipping full 
cargoes of grain. 

Richard H. Diggs, of S. J. Diggs & 
Son, feed and grain, has returned with 
his family from Europe. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.70 bu; domestic wheat, $1.60; corn, 
$1.50; rye, $1.20; barley, $1.10; oats, 75c. 

Domestic No. 2 yellow corn on track 
sold here last week as high as $1.37 bu, 
which was 1%c premium over contract 
wheat at the time and 30c over the price 
of corn a year ago. 

The Atlantic Transport Line announces 
that Cherbourg will be a permanent port 
of call eastbound and westbound for its 
New York-London passenger ships, the 
Minnewaska and Minnetonka, in response 
to a general request. 

David J. Lewis, formerly congressman 
from the sixth Maryland district, or bet- 
ter known as the man responsible for the 
parcel post, has been reappointed by 
President Coolidge as a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission, which 
suits this state down to the toes. 

Visitors on ’change here last week in- 
cluded Karl E. Humphrey, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. W. H. 
Stokes, Jr., of the Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., and J. F. Phelan, of 
Knight & Co., grain, New York. 

Baltimore grain exporters are making 
up in September for the comparatively 
dull trade they had in July and August. 
They are now selling considerable wheat 
abroad, principally spring and hard win- 
ter, with a little soft winter thrown in; 
also a fair amount of oats and rye. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
BUFFALO 

Narrowing of limits quoted by sellers 
of both spring and winter patents was 
the notable development of last week’s 
market. As millers’ ideas of wheat 
values become more definite this ten- 
dency is likely to be more pronounced, 
and the wild rumors of ridiculous prices 
that were heard during August are not 
current here now. 

While mills generally are offering 
nothing for shipment beyond 60 days, 
it is reported that heavy sales have been 
made to large consumers for shipment 
to April 1, and in some instances to May 
1 of next year. These rumors apparent- 
ly have substantial foundation, but the 
small and medium buyers have found 
they cannot get concessions which the 
largest users have been able to command. 

Sales of new Kansas patents in New 
England and eastern markets are re- 
ported to have taken place in heavy vol- 
ume during the past two weeks, and 
spring patents also have been more ac- 
tive than heretofore. 

Commercial production is now under 
way in the new Pillsbury mill, and an- 
other month or so will see the Russell- 
Miller plant in production. 

Buffalo quotations, Sept. 13: spring 
patents, fancy $8.30@8.50, standard $8@ 
8.20; southwestern patents, fancy $7.50 
@7.65, standard $7@7.15; rye, pure 
white $5.75@5.95, medium $5.50@5.70, 
dark $5.40@5.50; semolina, 4c lb, bulk, 
Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with weekly 
capacity as noted, with comparisons, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Gept. T-18 2.002% 223,500 173,955 80 
Previous week ... 223,500 134,268 60 
WOOP OHO .cccerves 166,500 118,470 71 
Two years ago... 166,500 138,840 83 


Feeds showed a firmer tendency, due 
largely to a much better demand for fu- 
tures, while inquiry for tonnage for 
prompt shipment also was fair. Buffalo 
mills held bran firmly at $27.50, but mid- 
dlings were quoted at $29, Buffalo, a 
reduction of $1, compared with the pre- 
vious week. Western mills offered Sep- 
tember bran, lake-and-rail, at $31.50, 
Boston, asking $32.50 for October and 
$33.50 for November. These prices were 
firmly maintained. 

Western mills quoted middlings $2 over 
bran for all shipments, and reported a 
good demand. 

Cottonseed meal showed a stronger 
tone, with 43 per cent, northern route, 
offered at $53, Boston. The ruling price 
on 41 per cent was $51, Boston. There 
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were offerings of October, November and 
December tonnage at the same prices as 
were quoted on September contracts. 
Increased inquiry for export has held the 
market steady since Sept. 1. 

Lake grain receipts passed the 6,000,- 
000-bu mark last week, wheat receipts 
alone being 4,038,405 bus. Receipts of 
oats totaled 845,714 bus, barley 810,954, 
rye 608,946, and corn 78,100, In the same 
period four cargoes cleared for Montreal 
with a total of 239,500 bus wheat. A 
clearance of 53,000 bus for Ogdensburg 
was reported, and one of 65,000 bus rye 
for Quebec. Rail receipts in the same 
period: wheat, 28 cars; corn, 29; oats, 
301; barley, 27. 

Last week was fairly active on the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange. Millers report- 
ed slow movement of wheat, and were in 
the market for higher protein grades 
available for early use. These were 
scarce and firmly held. Early in the 
week a sale of No. 4 red at $1.28 was 
reported, and an unofficial report of a 
sale of No. 2 red at $1.33% also was 
heard. 

There were no table offerings of corn 
at the week end, and buyers were anx- 
iously awaiting arrivals. On Sept. 12 a 
car of No, 2 white was sold for $1.33. 

Demand for oats just about held even 
with the heavy receipts. A few cars that 
were carried over Friday were taken 
quickly on Saturday. Cash prices quoted 
at the close: No. 2 white, 54@54%c; 
No. 3 white, 53%4c. 

Offerings of barley in storage here 
were held firmly at 92c, with some sales 
reported, There was a good export de- 
mand for rye. 


NOTES 


W. S. Preyer will attend the bakers’ 
convention at Atlantic City. 


M. R. Kelly, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., visited the Buffalo trade last week. 


John Shanahan, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., is home after visiting north- 
western wheat centers. 

Employees of the Electric Elevator 
Co, held their annual outing at Mill- 
grove, as guests of their employers. 


Henry Veatch is home after visiting 
many eastern markets in the interest of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. He reports 
a good eastern demand for southwestern 
patents. 

Harry Cohen, of the Manhattan Flour 
Co., surprised the Buffalo Flour Club 
by passing around the cigars at the 
meeting of Sept. 12 in honor of the ar- 
rival of a son, born to Mrs, Cohen last 
week, 

The Buffalo office of The Northwestern 
Miller has an inquiry for a broker for 
western New York for a large southwest- 
ern mill. Further information may be 
had through this office, Room 2, 73 West 
Eagle Street. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. will erect a 

55,000 marine tower and gallery at the 
Ganson Street mill, and will further ex- 
pand its steadily growing plant by the 
erection of a new flour storage depart- 

ent at a cost of $25,000. 

Directors of the Exchange Elev 
Co., following an all-day conference, said 
there was no definite statement to be 
made at this time whether they would 
replace the elevator burned last week. 
They estimated that $175,000 worth of 
grain, including more than 100,000 bus 
wheat, was destroyed. The total loss will 
exceed $300,000. 

The Grain Marketing Co. has taken 
over control of the Connecting Terminal 
and Export elevators here, each with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bus. H. W. Hud- 
son has been made Buffalo manager for 
the company, and has opened offices in 
the Chamber of Commerce. The Export 
elevator formerly was owned by the Ar- 
mour Grain Co, and the connecting Ter- 
minal, which has been leased, by a sub- 
sidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System. 

Several western shippers of grain have 
asked the New York state canal bureau 
here for information whether the new 
state grain elevator at Oswego will be 
sufficiently completed to permit storage 
therein this winter. They have declared 
they would consign cargoes to it if as- 
sured they could be accommodated by 
Nov. 15. The state has asked contractors 
for a definite statement as to the time 
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of completion of the elevator, and will 
make an announcement in the near fu- 
ture. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 1115.) 
was quoted, Sept. 13, at 3%@4c lb in 
cotton, and durum patent \c less. 
Nominal prices, Sept. 13, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
Ib cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $7.50@7.75 $6.40@6.55 
Bakers patent ....... 7.25@7.50 6.20@6.35 
First clear, jute ..... 5.50@6.35 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute .... $50 @4.75 3.25@3.65 


The recent advance in rye prices re- 
sulted in complete withdrawal of out- 
side interest. The heavy receipts have 
led the trade to look for lower prices, 
they overlooking the large export de- 
mand which is absorbing the offerings. 
The mill had the usual local demand for 
flour. Prices, Sept. 13, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill: pure white, $5.65; No. 2 
straight, $5.25; No. 3 dark, $3.90; No. 5 
blend, $5.45; No. 8 rye, $4.60. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
eee, Babe cascucccesesssss 35,720 97 
Previous Week §......scccee. 11,615 31 
Oe ckchGsesesiuaxwes 30,295 82 
Two years ago ......-+06, 31,055 84 


One mill is doing nothing but fill con- 
tracts for millfeed and is not in the 
market for new business at present, 
while the other sells its output as made, 
having no accumulations to offer. Judg- 
ing by inquiries received, the trade ex- 
pects lower prices. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts——, --Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Spring ....1,508 656 1,370 103 519 672 
Durum ....1,391 1,979 2,879 678 1,017 1,450 
Winter .... 204 1 20 139 ee 1 
Bonded .... 70 ee ee ee 
Totals ..3,173 2,636 4,269 920 1,536 2,123 
COFR ccccee 19 1 285 2 eo 184 
GOOD sccess 2,753 166 62 729 50 2 
Bonded... 2 3 2 ee ee ee 
Rye .......2,272 902 2,272 2,368 942 2,030 
Bonded... 73 14 ee ee ee ee 
Barley ....1,3882 617 314 986 222 $321 
Bonded... 3 12 oe oe ee 
Flaxseed .. 237 211 117 24 79 58 


A strong foreign situation and the 
bullish construction of the Canadian 
crop report were the chief outstanding 
features of the wheat market in the week 
ended Sept. 13. Buying on this influ- 
ence boosted prices substantially until 
the bearish comment on the present 
wheat level by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Operators 
then turned over to the selling side, and 
softness materialized. The crop move- 
ment is now the dominating price factor, 
with practically everything else discount- 
ed. 

The buying of wheat by milling inter- 
ests has broadened, and elevators are 
taking stocks for eastern and export re- 
quirements, which is keeping the market 
pretty well cleaned up. The rush of re- 
ceipts is causing rapid accumulation of 
—— in local elevators, despite the 
fair shipping operations. Total stocks 
on Sept. 138, were reported as 3,774,000 
bus, an increase of 1,990,000 since Sept. 
6. Closing prices of dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel, 
Sept. 13: No. 1, $1.32%@140%; No. 2, 
$1.30% @1.38%; No. 3, $1.28%@1.36%. 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.30% @1.33%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-——Amber durum——, Durum 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
6.. 121% @125% 120% @124% 118% @120% 
8.. 122% @126% 121% @125% 119% @121% 
9.. 122% @125% 121% @124% 119% @121% 
10.. 124 @127 123 @126 121 @123 
11.. 128% @131% 127% @130% 125% @127% 
12.. 132% @136% 131% @135% 129% @131\% 
13.. 130 @134 129 @133 127 @129 

Contrasting features in the present 
dull corn market are the absence of buy- 
ing interest and offerings, making trad- 
ing practically impossible. The few cars 
that continue to arrive here are sent in 
from the outside and merely passing 
through, being held until enough stock is 
assembled to cover boat loading and de- 
livery east. The close, Sept. 13, was 
$1.20 for No. 2 yellow; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.19. The old basis of 1c under Chicago 
December prevails. 

Buying of oats keeps up, holding mar- 
ket firm at the ruling base of 5%c under 


Chicago December for No. 3 white. It 
closed Sept. 13 at 47% c. 

The trade anticipated a break in bar- 
ley prices, once the movement got up 
steam, but the present large run of re- 
ceipts does not bear this out. Instead, 
the tendency has been toward price im- 
provement, due to the brisk demand for 
supplies to meet consumptive require- 
ments. 

Buying of rye spot and futures was 
steady and important. This action was 
largely due to the bullish foreign situa- 
tion. A reported shortage in European 
cereals tended to sharpen up demand 
from that quarter to a marked extent, 
with large business advised at seaboard 
points. This demand naturally backed 
up here, and operators were kept busy 
filling orders from eastern buyers, also 
directing shipping and delivery of sales 
previously made. Present receipts are 
of record proportions and offsetting the 
heavy shipping movement, with stocks on 
the increase. Market close, Sept. 13, 
with cash at 965¢c, the same as the Sep- 
tember delivery, a net 5c gain since 
Sept. 6. 

NOTES 

Not much wheat has been sold for ex- 
port yet, according to shippers. 

Flour is moving in from the interior 
and out by lake in increasing volume. 


Walter H. Mills, grain buyer for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., was here Sept. 12. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president and 
manager Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
has gone east on a business trip. 

John B. Caneper and J. R. Crangle, 
of Chicago, visited the offices of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co. last week. 

Rye is going out in large quantity and 
mostly through Canadian ports, indicat- 
ing that there has been a large export 
business in this grain, and that it is going 
out for immediate shipment abroad. 

As a result of the activity in selling 
and chartering, a large number of vessels 
are lining up at elevators to take on 
loads, and shipments are steadily increas- 
ing, a number of them destined for Geor- 
gian Bay. 

J. W. Avery, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was here from Minneapolis 
recently in connection with the opening 
of an office of that company. Douglas 
C. Moore has been installed as grain 
buyer, and will be located at 212 Board 
of Trade Building. 

With the heavy increase of grain re- 
ceipts there has been a rush to obtain 
grain tonnage, and the wheat rate, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, has advanced to 21,c bu. 
The better condition in the trade, too, 
is bringing out boats that have been tied 
up. Charters have been made for future 
loading, with dispatch guaranty. For the 
latter part of October, 2%c bu has been 
paid. A cargo to load this week and 
held for winter storage has been placed 
at 4c, with boats also contracted for to 
load in October and November with win- 
ter storage at 4%c. Approximately 2,- 
000,000 bus have already been lined up. 
To go to Georgian Bay, charters are 
made at a little less than the Buffalo 
rate. F, G. Cartson. 





OBJECT TO CANAL MANAGEMENT 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Sentiment is being 
aroused here against the law that vir- 
tually places management of the State 
Barge Canal under the state engineer. 
It is argued the canal should be han- 
dled, not as an engineering problem, now 
that it is completed, but as a transporta- 
tion problem, with a man of broad ship- 
ping and general business experience in 
charge. State authorities say the pres- 
ent method of management makes for 
economy. However, the opponents point 
out that it is costly economy that defeats 
the real purpose of the new waterway 
built for traffic. T. W. Kwaprpr. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—The annual convention 
of the New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Swampscott, Mass., 
Sept. 28-30, at the Ocean House. H. D. 
Likens, business manager of the associa- 
tion, is in charge of the affair. One of 
the main features of the convention will 
be a large exhibit of bakery equipment 
and supplies, with all of the latest im- 
provements in bakers’ machinery in op- 
eration. This is the third consecutive 
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year that the convention has been he'd 
in Swampscott. There will be business 
sessions the mornings of Sept. 29 and 
30, when ‘prominent speakers, to be an- 
nounced later, will address the conven- 
tion. Tuesday will be designated “Jt »- 
tail Bakers’ Day,” and will close with a 
banquet and entertainment in the e\e- 
ning. 
Louis W. DePass 


MASSACHUSETTS CHAMBER 
ON LONG BUSINESS TOUR 


Boston, Mass.—About 100 members >f 
the Massachusetts State Chamber of 
Commerce left Boston, Sept. 8, on a s):e- 
cial 30-day business trip through tie 
West, Middle West and the northwest: n 
part of the country. Montreal was ‘'ie 
first stop. Thence the party went to 
Chicago, and then via the Glacier \ a- 
tional Park to Vancouver. From thi re 
the train will travel south along : ic 
coast, reaching San Francisco the !: st 
of September. From that point | \e 
route strikes inland again, the reti.-n 
trip being made via Salt Lake City, D: .:- 
ver, St. Louis, Niagara Falls and .|- 
bany. 

The train committee in charge of | ‘1c 
trip is headed by E. W. Longley « d 
S. H. Thompson, vice presidents of | \¢ 
state chamber of commerce, and EF. ‘i. 
Stacy, general secretary. A number #f 
ladies are in the party. 

The train consists of six cars and din) r. 
The equipment includes three Pullm: 
two club cars, one combination bagy:: :e 
and the other a compartment obser 
tion car. There are also bathing, vait, 
barber, manicure, stenographer, mail « id 
telegraph facilities. The return to B 
ton is set for Oct. 8. 

Louis W. DePass 








CORN MILLERS’ DIFFERENTIALS 
The following schedule of package «(! 
ferentials on corn products effect -e 
Sept. 17, 1924, has been issued by | ‘ic 
American Corn Millers’ Federation. |t 

supersedes the issue of Dec. 6, 1923: 


COTTON—BEST GRADE 


Weight Ni 
lbs Basis 
SS ee ey ere ae 
£2 e fe, eer eee 
96 GO ere ee eee ; 
50 er ere 
48 ee NE 6 954.00 bb 0.8 Hed 60000 

25 Sree ere Pe ee eee 
24 i ee ee ee ee 
20 PM EG i.aqe wane tenses eae 464 
12 SE b FAa ON ORS ONK* one tecs ces 
10 | Ae en ea er ee 

9 15 over 

6 

5 

50 

48 

25 

24 

20 

12 

10 

9 

6 

5 

3 

2 ke Perr Pere eer eee Pee ee ‘ 





100 Same as basis. 
98 $ .10 under. 
96 .20 under. 

190 lbs, wood, 50c over basis; 196 
wood, 60c over; burlapping, 1 to bbl 25c p 
bbl, 2 to bbl 30c per bbl. 

Charges over bulk price for packing 
buyers’ sacks: cotton or paper 50's, 48's, 25 
24’s, 20's, 5c; cotton or paper 12’s, 10c; 1! 
9’s, 15c; cotton or paper 6’s, 25c; cotton « 
paper 5's, 30c; paper 3’s, 50c; paper 2’s, 75 

“To get full benefit of these differen 
tials,” the Federation states, “all quo 
tations should be based on 100’s, an 
other sizes used as per schedule; for in 
stance, if quoting in 24’s, it is not neces 
sary to figure quotations in 24’s, but de- 
termine the price wanted for 100’s, and 
add differential for 24’s. This gives you 
the benefit of the packing cost for 24's. 





RATES TO BE INVESTIGATED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered an 
investigation of proposed tariffs of the 
Wabash Railway which would increase 
the reshipping rates 2c ewt on grain and 
grain products in carloads from Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas, to certain desti- 
nations on the Chicago & North Western 
Railway in Iowa. Pending investigation, 
the schedules have been suspended to 
Jan. 7, 1925. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 
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GOLTRA MUST OPERATE 
BARGES ON MISSISSIPPI 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—If Edward F. Goltra 
is to retain possession of the fleet of 19 
barges and four towboats which he 
leased from the Department of War in 
1919, and which were returned to him a 
week ago after they had been seized by 
the department on the grounds that the 
lease had been violated, he must have at 
least 14 of the barges and two of the 
towboats in operation on the Mississippi 
River by Oct. 1, according to a ruling 
by Federal Judge Faris, who had pre- 
viously ordered the government to return 
the fleet to Goltra. 

“The operation of these boats is a 
public need and is similar to the opera- 
tion of the United Railways or the Mis- 
souri & Texas Railroad, or any other 
pu lie service corporation,” Judge Faris 
de:lared in announcing his decision. “The 
court is convinced that, in view of the 
te-timony offered, 14 of the barges and 
two of the towboats can be put into serv- 
ice by Oct. 1, and if this is not done I 
will consider an application for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver.” 

W. G. Martyn, Jr. 


MORE SHIPS, MORE GRAIN, 
PROMISED NEW ORLEANS 


New Orteans, La.—The United States 
Siipping Board has authorized the as- 
si:nment of additional steamers to assist 
in the movement of grain and other cargo 
from Gulf ports to Europe. The an- 
nouncement reached New Orleans Sept. 
| 





. and was feceived with satisfaction. 

‘ame almost at the time word reached 
bere that the Shipping Board would 
lower rates from the Gulf to the United 
Kingdom so that the reduction would 

ount to about 5c cwt over North At- 
lantie ports and 2¥%c over Montreal. 

\ committee representing New Orleans 

a conference in Washington told mem- 
hers of the Shipping Board that great 
quantities of American grain, especially 
from Kansas, which normally passes 
through New Orleans, had been exported 
through Montreal and North Atlantic 
ports. The committee urged that the 
rate from the Gulf should be reduced so 
that it would not be more than 5c cwt 
over the north Atlantic rate, and insisted 
that the board assign sufficient vessels to 
handle the grain that could be brought 
to Gulf ports. The reduction asked for 

|, it is believed, put New Orleans and 
other Gulf ports in a position to handle 
the share of the crop that normally has 
passed through them. 

Che thousands of persons dependent 
upon the great grain elevators here for 
a living are elated over the situation. 
rhey look for a year of plenty to follow 
the lean period through which the ele- 
vators have passed. It is indicated that 
the 1924-25 American crop will be enor- 
mous, while it is understood that the Ca- 
nadian crop has suffered severely. There 
has been a steady flow of grain through 
this port since the harvest season began 
and elevators are holding more grain than 
for several years. 

During the year ended June 30, 1924, 
the total grain exports from New Or- 
leans amounted to approximately 12,- 
599,000 bus, compared with 47,000,000 the 
previous year and 88,000,000 in 1920-21. 
During 1923 Montreal handled 120,013,- 
958 bus and New York 87,130,000. It is 
said the entire year’s shipment of grain 
out of New Orleans last year could have 
heen handled by the three public grain 
elevators in about a week by running at 
capacity. 

It is explained that the shifting of the 
grain movement from the Gulf to Cana- 
dian ports is due to the fact that there 
is plenty of tonnage available there from 
‘lay to August, and that is too early 
‘or the Canadian crop. Rates that are 
rdinarily quoted at around 9c drop at 
that season to as low as 6c. The advan- 
tage of about 3c is said to be the reason 
for the heavy movement through north- 
ern ports and the slump in grain exports 
through Gulf ports. 

R. A. Suiiivan. 





TO RUN SPERRY-GERARD MILL 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Arrangements have 
been completed to continue operation of 
the Sperry-Gerard mill, Penfield, follow- 
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ing the recent death of Girton A. Ger- 
ard, the sole owner. The property was 
willed to his wife. L. F. Drew, who had 
been with Mr. Gerard as a salesman for 
some time, will be in general charge. 

T. W. Kwyapp. 


NATHANIEL L. MOFFITT 
DIES OF HEART TROUBLE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Nathaniel L. Moffitt, 
president Moffitt-Napier Grain Co. and 
an outstanding figure of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, died Tuesday, 
Sept. 9, from heart trouble. He had 
been ill only a very short time. 

Mr. Moffitt was born in St. Louis Oct. 
17, 1862. He began his business career 
in 1879 as a clerk with the East St. 
Louis elevator, later becoming connect- 
ed with the Hubbard & Bartlett Com- 
mission Co. He served as secretary of 
this company from 1886 until 1900, when 
he became vice president of the Hub- 
bard & Moffitt Commission Co. Follow- 





The Late Nathaniel L. Moffitt 


ing the death of R. N. Hubbard, the 
firm name was changed to the Moffitt- 
Napier Grain Co., of which concern he 
was president at the time of his death. 

In addition to his connection with the 
Moffitt-Napier Grain Co., Mr. Moffitt 
was president of the St. Louis Grain 
Clearing Co. and a member of the board 
of directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce, and also of the Chicago and 
Kansas City boards of trade. Mr. Mof- 
fitt had long been active in the work of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
joining that body on Nov. 12, 1885, and 
at different times serving as president, 
vice president and member of the board 
of directors. He was also a past presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Grain Club. 

Outside of his business associations, he 
was a member of the St. Louis, Noonday 
and Bellerive clubs, and the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. He was a thir- 
ty-second degree Mason and a Shriner. 
He was a member of Tuscon Lodge No. 
360, A. F. & A. M., Knights Templar, 
Missouri Consistory and Moolah Temple. 

Mr. Moffitt is survived by his widow 
and four daughters, Mrs. Glen V. Mof- 
fitt, and Misses Josephine, Olive and 
Natalie Moffitt. Funeral services were 
held Saturday afternoon, Sept. 13, at 
the home, by the Rev. R. H. Schuett, of 
Grace M. E, Church, of which Mr. Mof- 
fitt was a member. Interment was in 
Bellefontaine Cemetery. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Java had an international tea con- 
gress a few weeks ago, attended by 
planters, buyers, brokers and experts 
from the principal tea growing and tea 
consuming countries, 
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SEATTLE 

New flour bookings and shipping di- 
rections are difficult to obtain in Pacific 
northwestern markets. Local, outside 
domestic and export demand are all 
light, and milling operations have been 
further curtailed. 

The north coast mills are meeting un- 
usually strong competition this year in 
California territory. Handicapped by 
the abnormally short spring wheat crop 
in the Pacific Northwest, they are hav- 
ing a struggle to maintain their trade in 
competition with Montana and Kansas 
mills. Kansas flour quality is taking 
well with the Californian trade, and as 
it is considerably lower in price than 
north coast flour, is securing a wide dis- 
tribution. 

The oriental flour export trade has 
shown no improvement, neither Hong- 
kong nor Shanghai having bought re- 
cently. Dairen was in the market last 
week at $5.40 bbl, c.if., for straights, 
which is about $1 bbl below Pacific Coast 
mills’ offers. 

Some coast wheat has been sold to 
Japan recently, in spite of the import 
duty of about $5 ton, but the heavy duty 
on flour has made business impossible 
in that commodity. It is now reported 
that the imperial Japanese government 
will increase the duties on both flour and 
wheat 50 per cent, which would make the 
duty on flour about $2.48 bbl and on 
wheat $7.50 ton. 

United Kingdom inquiry for flour is 
very quiet. Some small parcels, how- 
ever, were sold last week, $6.40 bbl, c.i.f., 
for export straights being paid. 

South and Central America bought 
some 3,500 bbis flour last week. 

Washington flour prices are firmly 
held. Quotations, Sept. 15, carloads, 
coast, 49-lb cottons: family patent $7.90 
@8.20, straights $5.60@6, cut-off $5.80@ 
6.20, basis 98’s, bakers patent $7.50@ 
7.60, pastry $6.50@6.60; blends, $7.45@ 
8.15; Dakota top patents, $8@8.50; Mon- 
tana, *$7.15@7.60; Kansas, $7.55@8. 
Millfeed demand fair. Washington mill- 
run, $33 ton; Montana mixed feed, $29 
@30. Cash wheat: western’ white, 
$1.42; western red, $1.32; milling blue- 
stem, $1.60. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 52,- 
800 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
OG. TORU h00 6p 06 6-0h 00s t:0 29,604 56 
Previous week ............ 23,652 45 
ED 0506446 6.60 ¢20c00 47,196 94 
TWO YOOTS ABO ......ccceee 34,128 65 
Three years ago ........... 26,899 51 
Four years ago ............ 18,796 36 
EVO FORTH ERO 52. cccsivce 44,391 77 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 57,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BORE. TodS cesccscscccsccade 27,370 48 
Previous week ..........+. 15,667 27 
BORE OBO vccsscss Laneneeee 24,270 42 
Two years ago ........ ocoe 38,876 42 
Three years ago ........... 37,493 66 
WoOur Fears GRO ......2cecse B6,768 45 
Vive FVOATS BBO ...cccsccvecs 30,410 51 


NOTES 


The carriers have issued a supplement 
to their tariffs to the effect that poultry 
feed containing 1 per cent or less of 
cod liver oil shall take the same rate as 
compounded poultry feed. 

The ports of Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland have adopted uniform wharf- 
age and handling charges for export as 
follows: unloading, 15c; wharfage, 50c; 
handling, 35c, of which total 35c is ab- 
sorbed by the steamer and 65c paid by 
the shipper. 

L. E. Archer will take charge of the 
San Francisco office of the International 


Mercantile Marine Co. Oct. 1, succeed- 
ing T. H. Larke, retired on account of 
ill health. Mr. Archer has been in charge 
of bookings in the company’s Southamp- 
ton and Mediterranean passenger service 
at New York. 

California’s short wheat crop is re- 
flected in increased demand from there 
for Pacific northwestern wheat. Ship- 
ments from the north coast to California 
since July 1 were 703,124 bus, against 
5,468 for the same period in 1923; flour 
shipments, including Montana and Da- 
kota flours, 227,943 bbls, against 245,143. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently decided that Cream of Wheat 
shipped from Minneapolis to the Pacific 
Coast must take the cereal and not the 
flour rate. The Cream of Wheat Co. has 
asked for a rehearing, on the ground that 
manufacturers of similar products in 
the Pacific Northwest can ship them at 
the flour rate. 

Alfred E. Sutton, until recently Seat- 
tle manager of Strauss & Co., Inc., and 
its subsidiary, the Northern Flour Mills 
Co., has moved to Portland to become 
general manager. A. Cohen, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Strauss & 
Co., Ine., and I. C. Sanford, president 
Northern Flour Mills Co., have resigned. 
John S. King, formerly assistant man- 
ager, is now manager at Seattle. The 
Northern Flour Mills Co. operates mills 
at Walla Walla, Wash., Missoula, Mont., 
and American Falls, Idaho. 


The Panama Pacific Line has estab- 
lished a new record between New York 
and the Far East through transshipment 
of goods at Seattle. The Finland de- 
livered 600 measured tons of oriental 
products at New York on the thirty- 
third day after leaving Yokohama, 
against the average passage via the Pan- 
ama Canal of 44 days. The goods were 
carried from Yokohama to Seattle on the 
Admiral-Oriental Line steamship Presi- 
dent Grant, from Seattle to San Fran- 
cisco on the coastwise steamer H. F. 
Alexander, and from San Francisco to 
New York on the Finland. 

Professor E. G. Schafer, head of the 
farm crops department of the Washing- 
ton State College, recently said, in re- 
gard to smut immune varieties of wheat 
now being distributed as seed wheat: 
“Ridit and selection C, with other im- 
mune strains, have been under test at 
the experiment station from 1919 to 
1924, so that their comparative worth 
is known to a large measure. Ridit has 
been found superior in yield, stiffness of 
straw (which means resistance to lodg- 
ing), resistance to winter injury, in less 
tendency to shatter in the field, and in 
higher weight per bushel than selection 
C. Both are practically immune to 
smut.” 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of flour and wheat from 
Puget Sound (Seattle and ‘Tacoma, 
Wash.) and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria, Oregon) in July 
and August, 1924 and 1923: 


FLOUR, BBLS 
c-~July-August— 


To— 1924 1923 
SS eee rere 1,275 7,501 
HIE bccscceccicccccce.s O66,063 336,374 
South and Central America 22,526 48,529 
RIED, o's s'a'bo 40.00.) ¥4.0'4 0.650 4,788 17,916 
British Columbia ......... 4,871 3,597 


WHEAT, BUS 
-~-July-August— 


To— 1924 1923 
ED, hes Seas baie as ae 1,046,522 1,525,641 
en's Ste Xo heb edie <n 6S 403,334 800,005 
DEED cv eb bite ss vores eves 3,852 10,454 
British Columbia ........ 1,462 805 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The flour market remains unchanged, 
with jobbers and bakers showing no dis- 
position to anticipate their future re- 
quirements. The strengthening in the 
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wheat market last week resulted in ad- 
vances in mill prices, the figures being 
as follows: Montana standard patent, 
$7.50@8.10 bbl; Dakota standard, $8.10 
@8.60; Kansas, $7.10@7.30; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade, $7.25@7.50; 
cut-off, $6.80@7,—cotton 98's, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

Continued heavy offerings of millfeed, 
with liberal supplies in the hands of deal- 
ers and jobbers tend to keep the feed 
market in a rather weak condition. All 
grades of feed were unchanged last week, 
as follows: Montana standard patent, 
bran and mill-run, $33.50@34; Washing- 
ton and Oregon standard bran and mill- 
run, $35@36; middlings, $42@43; low 
grade, $43@44,—delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

NOTES 

John Cook, one of California’s pioneer 
flour millers, died Sept. 7, at the age of 
84. He conducted the historic old flour 
mill at Valley Ford in the early days. 

The present condition of rice in Cali- 
fornia is reported by the Department of 
Agriculture to be 88, and indicates a 
prospective harvest in the state of 5,- 
029,000 bus. In 1923, 5,470,000 bus were 
harvested, and in 1922 7,700,000. 

Notwithstanding that barley apparent- 
ly has come down river more slowly than 
last year, San Francisco warehouse and 
wharf supplies exceed figures for Sept. 
1, 1923, but Port Costa and Stockton re- 
ports show smaller warehousings than 
last year. 

In spite of the short crop, the move- 
ment of wheat at San Francisco has been 
much more rapid this year than last, due 
both to the earlier harvest and to mar- 
ket conditions. Wheat receipts in San 
Francisco were 10,443 tons in August, 
against 5,668 in the same month last year. 


GREAT FALLS 

For three consecutive weeks there has 
not been any change in the price list of 
the Montana milling output. Continued 
steadiness in the grain market resulted 
in holding flour and feed quotations on 
an even keel until the latter part of last 
week, but the upward trend of grain 
prices which then became manifest gave 
rise to the belief that the next list of 
prices to be issued will show advances 
probably in all classes, but certainly as 
to flour. The current list: patent flour 
$7.25 bbl and first clear $4.35, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $29 ton and standard middlings $31, 
same terms, 

Montana milling plants are experienc- 
ing a satisfactory call for their output, 
and bookings are said to show commit- 
ments as far as seven or eight months 
ahead. Until the price of wheat began 
to stiffen, the trade was somewhat lag- 
gard, but with the persistent publicity 
given to the fact of a short wheat crop 
in Canada and thereby a probable tight- 
ening up on the amount of hard wheat 
such as Montana raises, mills of the 
state have benefited by the increased call 
for their product. One of the leading 
millers says that he expects this to be 
the best year in the history of milling 
industry in Montana. 


NOTES 

William T. Greeley, proprietor Greeley 
Grain & Elevator Co., is visiting Spo- 
kane, Seattle and other coast cities in 
the interests of his company, which has 
recently been shipping a large percent- 
age of its wheat to the west coast. 

Reports of large grain yields from 
many points in Montana continue to be 
received in Great Falls. That there are 
some very large acreage returns there 
can be no doubt. Winter wheat is pro- 
ducing exceptionally large returns this 
year. 

Wheat prices at stations taking the 42c 
freight rate to Minneapolis shown by the 
card issued Sept. 12 were: No. 1 dark 
northern spring, 60-Ib test, $1.08; No. 1 
northern spring, $1.02; No. 1 dark hard 
winter, $1; No. 1 hard winter, 94c; am- 
ber durum, 97c. 

Montana’s state hail insurance depart- 
ment showed a very light total of losses 
this year, according to E. K. Boman, 
manager. He states that the liability will 
be approximately $35,000, with collec- 
tions through taxes of about $75,000 in 
premiums. It is true, however, that 
farmers have been favoring old line com- 








panies in preference to the state depart- 
ment, although rates paid have been high- 
er on the average. 

R. C. Ross, one of the United States 
Department of Agriculture surveyors 
who has been working in the northeastern 
part of Montana for some weeks, says 
that, while there is considerable evidence 
of rust in that section, it appeared too 
late to cause any large damage to the 
crop. 

George H. Moran, superintendent of 
the Great Falls station of the state grain 
inspection department, says that Mon- 
tana wheat this year is much better in 
every way than the crop of a year ago. 
He states that, basing his conclusions 
on results of samples, the average pro- 
tein content of the wheat this year will 
run fully 1 per cent higher than a year 
ago. Mr. Moran says that the winter 
wheat is of the best quality he has ever 
seen, and that, contrary to early reports, 
there is but little smut. The color of 
the wheat this year will be much better 
than a year ago. 

Evidencing the quality of Montana 
wheat, as seen from the angle of a prac- 
tical milling man, a Great Falls grain 
dealer last week received a letter from 
a Seattle milling company in which com- 
ment was made on a shipment of some 
eight carloads of wheat from Highwood. 
It was made over a route different from 
that requested by the consignee, and this 
gave the miller occasion to make the 
comment on quality of wheat. He said 
that, notwithstanding the shipment had 
been made in flat contradiction to spe- 
cific orders, he “could not do other than 
accept shipment as originally agreed, as 
it was the finest lot of wheat, quantity 
considered, that I have ever seen.” Asa 
matter of fact, the shipment was made 
as it had to be made, there being no 
alternative route from origin. 

Joun A, Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market in Los Angeles has 
been quiet. The only changes noted on 
Sept. 11 were in California family pat- 
ent, quoted at $8.40, basis 98-lb cotton 


sacks. California bakers patent was 
$7.20. Millfeed quotations remained the 
same. California quoted at $39 ton; 
North Pacific Coast, $38@40. Bakers 


patents from Kansas, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon and Dakota, the 
same, 

There was very little activity in the 
grain market last week, but there was 
some business in future barley, Decem- 
ber delivery, several hundred tons “chang- 
ing hands at $45 ton. Arrivals have been 
about normal. Quotations, Sept. 11: No. 
3 yellow corn, spot, $2.45 bid; No. 3 
white oats, September shipment, eastern 
weights and grades, $2 asked; No. 3 east- 
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ern white oats, September shipment, 36 
Ibs or better, $2.05 asked; Utah-Idaho 
mill-run, for prompt shipment, $32.75 bid, 
$33.50 asked; No. 4 eastern bulk barley, 
eastern weights and grades, guaranteed 
to arrive cool and sweet, $1.97 bid; No. 
2 46-lb barley, bulk, $1.97% bid, $2.10 
asked; No. 2 or better hard winter wheat, 
transcontinental billing, no smut, not 
over 1 per cent dockage, board terms, not 
spot, $2.32 bid, $2.371%4 asked. 

The general feeling is that most of the 
barley used here will have to be brought 
in from the middle and middle western 
states. There is but very little California 
barley moving at this time. 


OGDEN 


Wheat prices were slightly higher dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 13, white 
wheat reaching $1.35 bu and dark hard 
$1.25, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

There has been a continued demand 
for flour, especially from the Pacific 
Coast, and mills report sufficient book- 
ings for operations six to eight weeks 
ahead. All Ogden mills and the larger 
ones throughout the state are operating 
on full time at capacity. 

Wheat movement is fair, the Ogden 
Grain Exchange reporting inspections of 
40 cars daily. Terminal elevators here 
are nearly filled. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 


There were no further changes in local 
flour prices last week, family patents 
holding at $7.65, bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $7.75 and bakers hard wheat at 
$7.25, in straight cars. The marked im- 
provement in the wheat market, how- 
ever, has strengthened the tone of flour 
prices, and the mills look for more spir- 
ited buying. The export flour market 
continues inactive. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Meme, Tks .sceces0% 62,000 42,380 68 
Previous week -+ 62,000 36,795 59 
BOOP GOO icc vevcse 62,000 41,865 67 
Two years ago..... 57,000 30,975 68 
Three years ago.... 48,000 25,290 52 
Four years ago..... 48,000 15,715 32 
Five years ago..... 42,600 8,549 20 


Millfeed stocks are increasing, and as 
the demand is only moderate the market 
is barely steady. Mill-run was listed on 
Sept. 13 at $32 ton, and middlings at 
$44, in straight cars. Other feed prices 
were steady to firm. Cracked corn was 
advanced to $58 ton. 

The wheat market closed strong and 
sharply higher, with sales of white ex- 
port wheat at $1.41 bu and red wheat at 
$1.37. Demand from exporters was keen, 








COMPARATIVE 


FEED VALUES 


A comparison of the value of wheat feeds with other feeds, from ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,”’ 


by Henry and Morrison: 














Average analysis— —— --Average digestibility— 

Nitrogen free Nitrogen free 

Kind of feed— Protein Fat Fiber extract Protein Fat extract 
WHEAT BFAD .ccccccccccesces 5. 4.4 9.5 53.7 78.0 68.0 72.9 
Wheat mixed feed* . 4.6 7.6 77.0 87.0 76.0 
Wheat middlings ........... 3 4.9 6.0 3 88.0 86.0 88.0 
RVOPARBSO cccscccsccvcccss LF 4.63 7.7 55.4 81.0 80.3 78.6 

No. 1 alfalfa meal . 2 28.3 7.3 71.0 38.0 72.0 
No. 2 mixed corn, ground... 10.1 5.0 2.0 70.9 74.0 93.0 94.0 
No. 2 white oats, ground.... 12.4 4.4 10.9 59.6 78.0 87.0 81.0 
White hominy feed ......... 10.6 8.0 4.4 64.3 66.0 91.0 90.0 
No. 8 timothy Bay ....ccecee 6.2 2.5 29.9 45.0 48.0 50.0 62.0 
Cottonseed meal, prime ..... 39.8 8.3 10.1 27.4 84.0 95.0 75.0 
eee ere ee 12.3 5.1 14.3 50.8 70.1 75.7 79.0 


WHAT $1 WILL BUY IN DIGESTIBLE FOOD 


Price per ton, 
bulk, St. Louis 


MOOR. WH cr vicecevecescesvverats 
Li eh” ae eee 26.50 








WReAtE MIGGIIMGS ccccsccesceseseses 29.00 

ID 55:06:94.0 4006 4084.06 6R0 — $26.33 
he: St Oe 5 8 de severe wrete eae $26.00 
No. 2 mixed corn, ground .......... 43.40 
No. 2 white oats, ground .......... 32.00 
Weeeee DEPRIND GEOR sicccicvecccvecs 40.50 
TF eee 20.00 
Cottonseed meal, prime ............ 40.35 

I 6. a vie Mie aAes Hid K 4A OR $33.71 








—Digestible food, lbs——— 














_ 
Nitrogen 

Protein Fat free extract 
10.8 2.6 33.6 
9.8 3.0 31.9 
10.5 2.9 34.5 
10.4 2.8 33.3 
8.1 0.7 20.7 
3.4 2.1 30.6 
6.0 2.4 30.2 
3.5 3.6 28.6 
3.0 1.3 27.9 
16.5 3.9 10.2 
6.8 2.3 24.7 


*Mixed wheat feed or shipstuff is a mixture of the products other than the flour 
obtained from the milling of the wheat berry, combined in the proportions obtained in the 


usual process of commercial milling. 


In other words, it is the mill-run mixture of the bran 


and middlings or shorts, to which red dog flour may or may not have been added. 

Mixed wheat feed forms a combination which can be fed to animals of almost every 
class with safety and good results, for it is rich in digestible protein and fat and contains 
an abundance of minerals, except calcium; the laxative properties of the bran are reduced 
by the presence of middlings and shorts; the heavy and pasty nature of the middlings is 
overcome; the mineral matter found in both is maintained and the digestible protein and 


fat are kept up to a high standard. 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 


For general feeding it is one of the best feeds.— 








and mills were also interested. The sell- 
ing was chiefly by dealers, as the ad- 
vance has caused farmers to hold more 
firmly than ever. 

NOTES 

Export wheat bids are on a working 
basis, and four cargoes were sold for 
Europe. Some business with the Orient 
was also worked. 

Three of the officials of the north- 
western division of Strauss & Co., wheat 
exporters, A. Cohen, I. C. Sanford and 
Lee Boyer, have resigned from the coi- 
pany and will engage in other business. 
E. A. Sutton, who has been in charge of 
the Seattle office of the firm for many 
years, has been appointed general mii- 
ager of the company and has taken 
charge of the office here, 

J. M. Lownspatr 





GREAT FALLS ROTARIANS 
VIEW ROYAL MILL PLANT 


Great Faris, Mont.—Rotarians of 
Great Falls were given an intimate virw 
of the milling business, as carried on 
by the Royal Milling Co., at their weel:ly 
luncheon, Sept. 10, when they were the 
guests of the company. James H. Reid, 
assistant manager of the Royal company, 
is one of the active Rotarians of tie 
Great Falls club, and recently repre- 
sented it at the international meetins. 
The entire membership of the club re- 
sponded to the invitation. 

There was a brief speaking progran. 
J. W. Sherwood, vice president and man- 
ager of the company, told of the grow’! 
of the milling industry in Great Fal's; 
of how it came about through the frien«- 
ship of Messrs. Dunwoody, Washburn 
and Hill, pioneers in milling and railrod 
building, in Minneapolis and St. Pa:|, 
and how, after the initial plant, a 2.''- 
bbl mill, had been erected, there were 
discouragements that all but doomed tic 
enterprise to abandonment. He spoke 
of the fact that since no wheat \ 
grown here, supplies had to be shipp.d 
from North Dakota and Minnesota. But 
after a period of trial and strugy'e, 
locally grown wheat began to be ava 
able, with the result that flour milling to- 
day gives Great Falls its third largest 
industry. The mills of the city now have 
a capacity of almost 6,000 bbls, and the 
output is shipped to all portions of the 
continent and to many points of expor!, 
including South American, European a: 
oriental countries. 

Following the talk by Manager Sher- 
wood the Rotarians were conducti«| 
through the milling plant by officials 0! 
the company, headed by Mr. Sherwood. 


Joun A. Curry. 


FLOUR COMPRISES FIFTH 
OF THE IMPORTS OF HAITI 


Port-au-Prince, Harrt.—The value © 
the foreign trade of Haiti for May, 192!, 
was: imports, $1.104,856; exports, $1. 
046,918; total, $2,151,774. This was abou! 
$100,000 greater than the foreign trac: 
for the corresponding month last year. 

The value for the eight months endin: 
May 31, 1924, was about $900,000 greate: 
than that for the eight months endin 
May 31, 1923. 

Wheat flour, which is generally secon 
to cotton goods in importance, was im 
ported last fiscal year to the amount o 
348,172 bbls, valued at $2,250,600, abou 
16 per cent of the total value of all im 
ports. 

During the eight months of the fisca 
year ending May 31, 365,005 bbls flou: 
were imported, valued at $2,263,418, 
which is over 21 per cent of the total 
value of all imports. During May alone 
54,190 bbls were imported. The flour 
market is undoubtedly overstocked. 

The coffee crop, which begins to come 
in this month, is in fine shape. An un- 
usually large crop of excellent quality 
is certain. It is estimated that the total 
for the coming fiscal year, ending Oct. 
1, 1925, will exceed 75,000,000 Ibs. The 
price at present is well over 20c lb, com- 
pared to 17c during the last fiscal year. 
There is no reason for any pessimistic 
attitude regarding the immediate future, 
but there will be little activity in imports 
until the crop begins to materialize. 

H. P. Davis. 
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FIGURING COSTS IN MILLS WITH MORE 
THAN ONE DEPARTMENT 

















The American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion, in a recent bulletin to members, 
issues the following statement by J. M. 
Ullman, of J. M. Ullman & Co., on 
figuring costs in mills having a number 
of departments: 

With mills having more than one de- 
partment, such as for milling corn prod- 
ucts, wheat flour, cereals, feeds and other 
products, there seems to be great diffi- 
culty in distributing all expenses prop- 
erly so as to be able to figure costs for 
each department separately and accu- 
rately. 

Of course, most anything can be ac- 
complished by a large expenditure of 
money in installing and keeping a com- 
plicated cost system, and some of the 
large mills are doing it. Other mills have 
no cost systems at all, and they are afraid 
to tackle the problem. Our object is to 
try to show how costs can be figured in 
a simple way, without a burdensome and 
intricate cost system requiring much val- 
uable time and expense. 

To illustrate, let us start with a mill 
having three departments: flour milling, 
corn milling, and feed. An elevator and 
a warehouse are used by all departments. 
Part of the offal from flour mill and 
corn mill is turned over to the feed de- 
partment. The same laborers are work- 
ing in elevator, warehouse and practical- 
ly all the mills. The company uses one 
selling organization to sell all its prod- 
ucts—a complicated situation. At first 
glance one does not seem to know where 
to begin. Let us start by trying to seg- 
regate all expenses by departments. Ex- 
penses may be classified as follows: 


Manufacturing expenses. 
Selling expenses. 
General expenses. 
Interest and discount. 


In bulletin No. 536, of Feb. 21, 1924, a 
complete classification of accounts was 
given, which we do not want to repeat 
here in its entirety. It will suffice to 
give the following outline: 


MANUFACTURING EXPENSES 


Labor, power, depreciation, superin- 
tendence, repairs, insurance, taxes, lab- 
oratory, miscellaneous manufacturing ex- 
penses. 


SELLING EXPENSES 


Commissions, salesmen’s salaries, sales- 
men’s traveling expenses, general travel- 
ing expense, general sales expense, tele- 
graph and telephone. 


GENERAL EXPENSE 


Office salaries, printing and office sup- 
plies, postage, telegraph and telephone, 
general expense, depreciation on furni- 
ture and fixtures. 


INTEREST AND DISCOUNT 


Interest paid, discounts allowed and 
taken. 

In segregating expenses by depart- 
ments, the first thing is to subdivide them 
into direct departmental expenses and 
prorated expenses. Let us begin with 
manufacturing expenses. 

Labor: Corn mill, flour mill, feed mill 
and general labor (to be prorated). 
There surely is some labor which should 
be charged directly to the respective de- 
partments, such as head miller. All the 
rest can be charged to general labor and 
prorated later on. 

_ Power: Should be distributed accord- 
ing to meter readings. 

Depreciation: Figured according to 
cost value of buildings and machinery 
used by each department. 

All other manufacturing expenses: su- 
perintendence, repairs, insurance, taxes, 
laboratory, miscellaneous manufacturin 
expense. Part of these may be charg 
to the respective departments directly, 
and the balance considered mill overhead 
expense; or the whole thing may be con- 
sidered mill overhead expense, to be pro- 
rated among corn mill, flour mill and 
feed on some equitable basis, such as 
labor, or tonnage. 

General labor: Distributed on some 


equitable basis suggested by superin- 
tendent. 

In this way you would have all the 
manufacturing expense items properly 
distributed. 

Selling expenses may be distributed on 
the basis‘of tonnage sold. If the straight 
commission for selling flour is, say, l5c 
bbl, then it would be approximately $1.50 
ton. Suppose that the commission for 
selling manufactured feeds is $1.50 ton. 


reasons: first, this market has at pres- 
ent (July 24) about 1,300,000 sacks of 
flour in stock, purchased at prices far 
below the present market; and second, 
when flour gets over $3 (Mex.) per sack 
it doesn’t move out of this market free- 
ly and the Chinese in the interior cannot 
afford to buy it.” 





PERE MARQUETTE CAR FERRY 
SHIPS HAVE GREAT SPEED 


The Pere Marquette Railway recently 
placed in commission its car ferry No. 
21, and it is now the flagship of the 
company’s fleet. A sister ship, the No. 
22, was launched a few weeks ago and 
will begin operating this month. The 
new vessels are 360 feet long and 56 





Launching of Pere Marquette Car Ferry No. 22 


In that case the cost of selling 10 bbls 
flour would be equivalent to selling one ton 
feed. The same method may be applied 
to the selling cost of corn. In this man- 
ner, the total selling expense may be 
properly distributed. 

General expense may also be distrib- 
uted on tonnage basis, unless in some 
special cases a better method might be 
found. 

Interest and discounts, too, may be dis- 
tributed on the same basis. 

To summarize, having thus arrived at 
the total manufacturing, selling and gen- 
eral expenses and interest for each de- 
partment, all you have to do now is to 
divide the total cost by the number of 
units manufactured—barrel, ton or 100 
Ibs—to get the cost per unit. 

The delivery expenses, comprising de- 
preciation on trucks, repairs, gasoline, 
oil and supplies, drivers’ wages, etc., 


feet wide. Each has four railroad 
tracks, and can transport 27 large-sized 
box cars, or 29 small ones. The boats 
are each equipped with two vertical 
triple expansion condensing engines, ca- 
pable of developing 3,000 h-p. 

With the acquisition of these two 
steamers, the company will have seven 
car ferries in operation between Mani- 
towoc and Milwaukee, Wis., and Lud- 
ington, Mich. thereby increasing its 
carrying capacity about 40 per cent. 
This equipment should be sufficient to 
move the across-lake tonnage, without the 
delays experienced in other years. 

The new boats of the Pere Marquette 
road have developed surprising speed. 
They have cut down very materially the 
time of passage across Lake Michigan. 
Recently, Captain Martin, of the steam- 
er Virginia, challenged Captain Charles 
E. Robertson, of Car Ferry No. 21, of- 





Car Ferry No. 21, Flagship of Pere Marquette Fleet 


should be kept separately, and figured as 
additional cost on the tonnage delivered 
(only). 

In case byproducts of flour mill and 
corn mill are considered feed, they should 
be turned over to feed department at a 
certain contract price, in the same way 
as if selling to an outsider. This would 
not take much figuring. 





HONGKONG FLOUR IMPORTS 

L. Dunbar, of Dunbar Bros. Co., Ltd., 
Hongkong, reports to The Northwestern 
Miller that the flour imported into 
Hongkong during the first six months of 
this year was from the following sources: 
United States, 3,134,706 sacks of 50 Ibs 
each, Canada 898,729 and Australia 295,- 
729, making a total of 4,329,164. “The 
last six months of this year,” Mr. Dun- 
bar says, “will probably show a very 
large decrease in flour receipts, for two 


fering to wager $100 that he could beat 
him across the lake. The wager was 
promptly taken. The two vessels steamed 
out of Ludington harbor, the Virginia 
leading by a few minutes. The passen- 
gers were lined up on the decks of the 
Virginia, offering encouragement to the 
car ferry. The latter, however, speedily 
overhauled the passenger boat and soon 
passed it. Captain Robertson slowed up 
the ferry and allowed the Virginia to 
come alongside. He then saluted his 
rival and added four short blasts, which 
meant for the Virginia to “step on it.” 
A parting salute was then blown, and 
the ferry drew away and berthed in 
Milwaukee long before the Virginia. 





Prospects for the 1924 cotton crop in 
Paraguay have been excellent, and pro- 


duction promises to be considerably 


larger than last year. 
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IMPORTER’S PLEA 
FOR WHITE BREAD 


Controversy in Great Britain Over Alleged 
Cause of Cancer Brings Vigorous 





Statement from Glasgow 


Lonpon, Eno.—Reference was made 
in a recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller to a contention raised by the Lon- 
don Daily Mail that bread made from 
white flour is one of the causes of can- 
cer. This has led to a voluminous amount 
of correspondence on the subject, not 
only in the columns of the Daily Mail, 
but in other papers as well, and a book 
has just appeared, written by J. Ellis 
Barker and published by John Murray, 
50a, Albermarle Street, London, W., on 
the cause and prevention of cancer. In 
speaking of the poisons responsible for 
eancer, which Mr. Barker claims come 
from incorrect diet, lack of exercise and 
neglect of the natural functions of the 
body, he states that our food is heavily 
adulterated with preservatives and that 
we eat bread from which the wholesome 
vitamins have been extracted, for which 
the remedy, in his opinion, is to accus- 
tom the body to coarse foods, such as 
porridge, whole meal biscuits, raw sal- 
ads and fruits. 

The cudgels in defense of white bread 
have been taken up by Andrew Law, the 
well-known Glasgow flour importer, 
whose letter on the subject appeared in 
the Times of Aug. 15, as follows: 

“Certain writers are once more busy 
with the people’s bread. They have dis- 
covered, in defiance of statistics, which 
show that the health of the people is 
steadily rising, that white bread is the 
cause of a multitude of diseases which 
shorten life, including cancer. 

“We are reminded of the old stone- 
milled flour and the delicious bread 
mother used to make, full of vitamins, 
etc. Vitamins are a new discovery. 
Presumably they have existed unsus- 
pected since the days of Adam; but as 
to stone-milled flour, the writer is old 
enough to remember that the same evils 
which are now attributed to flour made 
by steel rolls were, with the exception 
of cancer, attributed to stone-milled 
flour in former days, and, in addition, it 
was alleged that the millstone, which 
gradually disappeared in grinding, was 
to be found in the form of calculi in the 
kidneys and bladder of our luckless 
predecessors. 

“All this, however, by the way. It is 
overlooked that a grain of wheat is 
not created by Providence for human 
consumption, as we in our colossal van- 
ity imagine. It is a complex organism, 
the end of which is reproduction. The 
germ which is the embryo of the new 
plant is packed round with the nutri- 
ment, mainly in the form of starch, which 
is the food of its early life. This nour- 
ishment is contained in a tough envelope, 
which we know, when the grain is re- 
duced to powder, as bran. This envelope 
is so resistant to decomposition that, 
when a grain of wheat is planted in 
moist soil and the embryo awakes to ac- 
tivity, it will be found intact after the 
infant plant has absorbed all the nutri- 
ment it contains. Bran behaves in the 
human digestive system exactly as it be- 
haves in the soil. It is not digested and 
absorbed, but excreted. 

“The agricultural department of the 
American government devoted attention 
to this important subject 20 years ago. 
They carried out a series of exhaustive 
tests, to which a number of students in 
the University of Minnesota submitted 
themselves as media. Those tests proved 
that while bread baked from mechanical- 
ly prepared white flour was superior in 
nutritive properties to flour with the 
bran ground up in it, the bran acted as 
a mild laxative, but the tests carried out 
in another direction also demonstrated 
that bran when fed largely to cattle 
produced an irritated and unhealthy con- 
dition of the intestines. In the old stone- 
milling process the bran, being tough, was 
flattened and the germ was ground up 
with the flour, but this pulverized germ 
greatly impaired the keeping qualities of 
the flour. In the roller process it was 
found that it could be flattened and sift- 
ed out. This was done, the germ being 
used as a cattle food, for which purpose 
it was not in very high estimation. A 
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process, however, was discovered by 
which its mischievous properties could 
be rendered inert and some of the ad- 
vertised varieties of bread are made 
from a mixture into which this sterilized 
germ has been reintroduced. 

“But at the time the American govern- 
ment carried out their tests the white- 
ness of flour was merely a matter of 
skillful mechanical separation. Here the 
chemist has recently intruded, with re- 
sults which are open to question. A 
great deal of the flour now used is 
bleached to the dead white which the 
public taste demands. Whether the sub- 
jecting of slightly yellow flour to the 
electric treatment which immediately 
turns it dead white is or is not injurious 
is debatable, but ponderable chemicals 
are sometimes introduced for purposes 
of bleaching. The alleged improvement 
of flour does not, however, end in bleach- 
ing. Every milling paper carries adver- 
tisements of flour improvers. Flour im- 
provements are not all directed definite- 
ly to color. They are effected by phos- 
phates, which are alleged to, and in fact 
do, supplement the action of the gluten, 
the constituent which makes bread 
spongy and light. 

“If those who so persistently fulminate 
against the white bread which the peo- 
ple demand, and which they will buy 
no matter what newspapers say, would 
draw a definite line between the color 
and elasticity that are the characteris- 
tics of bread made from fine wheat me- 
chanically treated and the color and elas- 
ticity which are developed in the flour 
of indifferent wheat fortified artificially, 
they would be on sound lines, for the 
chemical treatment of many kinds of 
food, including flour, ought to be closely 
scrutinized and strictly regulated. It is 
by no means certain that the results ar- 
rived at by the analytic methods of the 
chemist are identical with those achieved 
in the human body by the subtle alchemy 
of nature, and the present discussion 
may do good by turning the searchlight 
on a subject of importance to the public 
health.” 

A London doctor and an English 
miller have replied to Mr. Law’s letter 
through the medium of the Times, each 
maintaining that whole wheat bread is 
essential for the maintenance of health, 
the doctor holding that wheat, when de- 
prived of its “germ,” fails to supply any 
vitamins. He points out that Mr. Law 
acknowledges that the bran constituent 
acts as a mild laxative, which, he claims, 
is the very reason its retention in the 
flour is advocated, no one ever having 
maintained that it increases the nutri- 
tive value of the flour. This latter state- 
ment is very amusing in view of the im- 
mense amount of ink and energy that has 
been expended by certain worthy people 
from time to time in trying to convert 
the public to the whole meal bread cult. 
The nutrition argument has always been 
the main plank in most of the campaigns 
for the abolition of white bread in favor 
of brown bread. 

The miller in his reply claims that Mr. 
Law gives part of his case away in ad- 
mitting that bread made from flour with 
the bran in its acts as a mild laxative, 
as it is this fact which has caused 75 
per cent of the medical men in this coun- 
try to denounce the use of white bread. 
He concludes by saying: 

“T have known of numbers of cases 
of chronic intestinal stasis with all its 
concomitant troubles which have been 
entirely cured by a diet of bread made 
from finely ground whole meal. But too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact 
that the wheats from which whole meal 
is made must not only be rigidly select- 
ed, but also be carefully dry cleaned, 
washed, and afterwards dried before 
they are sent to the stones for grinding.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Morocco—Crops 

Grain crops of French Morocco, as of- 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley 
25,169 48,226 
20,050 35,371 
12,894 27,230 
23,220 37,264 
39,645 


Corn Flaxseed 
1924.... 
1923.... 
1922.... 
| 
1920.... 
1919.... 
1918.... 
| 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxseed 
2,332 2,981 
2,249 2,803 
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HOW HE COULD TELL 


Before Oklahoma was opened to set- 
tlement, her broad plains were the do- 
main of the cattlemen. The open range 
prevailed. Northern Texas and_ the 
southern fringe of Kansas were not 
much different. In those days a party 
of business men, on a hunting expedi- 
tion, met a lone rider, and one of them 
asked: 

“How can you tell where you are? 
There are no lines, no fences, no roads, 
no markers of any kind. I should think 
you would get over into Kansas, or 
down into Texas, with your cattle, and 
not know it.” 

The cowboy, who had once been a 
Missourian, replied: 

“Waal, we don’t have much trouble 
thataway. You see, if I am _ ridin’ 
around, and begin to feel like stealin’ 
something, I know I am in Kansas, and 
I head back south. If I start to enter- 
tainin’ a desire to shoot somebody, I 
know I am in Texas, and I immediately 
and forthwith travel north ontil the 
desire passes.”—A gricultural Review. 

” * 


An alligator at Brighton, which has 
eaten nothing for several months, has 
doubled in weight. To the local land- 
lady this sounds like the perfect lodger. 
—Punch. 

. . 

The golf liar has one advantage over 
the fishing liar. He doesn’t have to show 
anything to prove it.—Life. 

* ” 

Large ornamental buttons are to be 
fashionable this autumn for evening 
wear. For Sunday use we learn that 
experiments are being made with a but- 
ton which will make a noise like a half 
crown.—Punch. j 

* «€ 


HOW ANNOYING! 

George Graves tells this one: An elder- 
ly lady from the provinces in the train 
for Wembley Exhibition asked her fel- 
low-passengers at every station if she 
had arrived at Wembley Park. At one 
stop she inquired of an ancient man sit- 
ting opposite: “Is this Wembley?” 

“You'll have to speak up; I’m rather 
deaf,” replied the elder, 

“Is this Wembley?” 

“No; it’s Thursday !’"—Yorkshire Post. 


* * 


AU REVOIR 
“Blow out your Candle, Billy Boy mine, 
It’s getting later, most past nine. 
Say your prayers down on your knee.” 
I heard him say, in baby way, 
“Dod b’ess Pa an’ Ma an’ me!” 


I turned the light out at the door. 

I heard him say this once before: 

“T’ll be good as I can be, 

If You’ll make Dad take me fishin’, 

Dod b’ess Pa an’ Ma an’ me!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


* * 


OFF AND ON 

“You give your clerks two weeks’ va- 
cation every year, don’t you, Mr. Tin- 
tack?” asked the friend. 

“A month,” grunted the eminent M. A. 
C. member. 

“A month?” 

“Yes. The two weeks when I go on my 
vacation and two weeks when they go 
on theirs.”—A non, 

* * 


EXPERT ADVICE 

Sam Feldman, proprietor of the Pal- 
ace Clothing Co., up at the county seat, 
says the trouble with the farmers is they 
don’t know their business. They don’t 


know what crops to raise. Now maca- 
roni, says Sam, is a crop which should 
be raised more of. With all the Italians 
being born in this country every year, 
of parents which got in before we passed 
the immigration law, every farmer should 
ought to plant a field of macaroni.— 
Agricultural Review. 


* * 


Many improvements are noted in sport 
model automobiles, but a fortune awaits 
the designer of one guaranteed to get 
over the railroad crossing after the gates 
are down.—Li/e. 

7 ” 

A gentleman who has just celebrated 
his hundred and second birthday says 
that he does not attribute his longevity 
to anything. The general opinion in 
Fleet Street is that he ought to be dis- 
qualified.—Punch. 

* 


“Would you mind telling me, sir, why 
you called ‘three ninety-eight’ to me?” 
“I beg pardon, madame, but I shouted 
‘fore’ half a dozen times and you didn’t 
seem to hear.”—Anon, 
* 7. 


BOVINE NEGLIGENCE 
Farmer (to city child): “Don’t you 
like that milk? It’s fresh from the cow.” 
City Child: “I wish the cow would keep 
her milk on ice.”’—Boston Transcript. 
7 * 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
Passer-by: “Hey! You’ve got a bite!” 
Fisherman: “I know it. I’m prolong- 

ing the thrill.”—Life. 
” . 

Proud Father (to bank manager): 
“Ah, Mr. Clark, I want to see you about 
opening an account for the new arrival 
at our house. How shall we describe it, 
to distinguish it from mine?” 

Manager: “Suppose we call it “The 
fresh heir fund’?”—Montreal Daily Star, 


* * 


Landlady (to applicant for rooms): 
“Might I ask what your occupation is?” 

“I’m a doctor of music.” 

“You’re just the man we want. There’s 
a lot of bad music in this neighborhood.” 
—The Bulletin (Sydney). 


* * 


A farmer gets up at 4 a.m. and hurries 
through the day’s work so he will have 
time after 9 o'clock in the evening to 
read a paper about how he could make 
money if he farmed more itensively.— 
Detroit News. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED 


Old established spring wheat mill 
making quality flour offers real op- 
portunity for a salesman who can 
produce; good distribution in terri- 
tory at present. Give complete de- 
tails with reference, first letter. 
Address 2158, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—A GOOD LIVE SALESMAN TO 
represent us in the following territories: 
New England states, Pennsylvania and 
— North Star Milling Co., Arlington, 

inn. 


September 17, 1924 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED, WELL REC. 
ommended graduate chemist to supervise 
cereal laboratory; give references and 
state salary expected. Address 1000, ire 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo 


AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


is available for the man who can 
qualify to fill the position of As- 
sistant Sales Manager with a well- 
organized milling concern 
lished many years, advantageously 
situated, producing high grade 
flours, both spring wheat and Kan- 
sas, 

The particular requirements of the 
position are initiative, a creative 
mentality and talent for sales pro- 
motion; also ability to direct sales- 
men from the office and in the field. 

This is well worth investigation of 
man ambitious to advance in the 
milling business. Full particulars 
regarding compensation, experience 
and general qualifications should be 
stated in letter of application. 

Address 2146, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


estab- 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—CAPABLE, | X- 
perienced, steady; will prove worth id 
give satisfaction or resign. Address 2! 21, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 100- TO 600-1) \'L 
mill; 30 years’ experience; spring w) at 
preferred; references furnished. Addr:ss 
2143, care Northwestern Miller, Minn: .p- 
olis. 


CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEA!:s’ 
experience desires position; also comp! «ed 
a course in baking and milling chemis:ry 
at Dunwoody Institute; best of referen: «s. 
Address 2116, care Northwestern Mi! °r, 
Minneapolis. 





THE SERVICES OF A SUCCESSFUL 
perintendent and head miller are avail e 
after Sept. 15; salary to be governed »y 
cost per bbl; 600 bbls and over consider |; 
references. Address 2136, care Northw: ‘t- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 "0 
600 bbls capacity, by a miller of 20 yeu’s’ 
experience in hard and soft wheat; e 
36; can keep mill in repair and have own 
tools; can come at once. Reinhold Kl<«s, 
Butler Roller Mills, Butler, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in - 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capaci 
have had charge of mills; can furnish r f- 
erences and come at once. Address 21/, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company seeking young man of 15 years’ 
flour selling experience; in former po:'- 
tions I have been in charge- as bran h 
manager and sales manager for we '- 
known northwestern and southwest: 
milling companies. Address 2159, ¢ 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AVAILABLE BY 20TH INST.—TO ASSO‘ 
ate with mill as manager, sales manag’! 
or assistant to either, by a very capa 
man having 18 years’ experience wi'! 
spring wheat and hard and soft win 
wheat mills; large personal acquaintar 
with jobbing and bakery trade flour bu 
ers throughout southeastern states and 
territory east of Mississippi River. A 
dress ‘“‘Manager,’’ 11344 Watt Ave, C! 
cago, Ill. 

CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITICO: 
with mill around 1,000-1,500 bbls; familia 
with all classes of hard wheat flour; ab 
to demonstrate and handle bakery trou 
bles; experienced in all laboratory wor! 
with past record of excellent results; mem 
ber of American Association of Cerea 
Chemists; West or Canada preferred; bes 
of references as to character and abilit) 
Address 2135, care Northwestern Mille: 
Minneapolis. 








SUPERINTENDENT-MILLER, AGE 35, EX 
ceptionally good record, now superintend- 
ent of 1,500-bbi mill with national repu 
tation, giving entire satisfaction; I an 
capable of making quality flour at mini- 
mum cost from northern spring, Kansa 
hard and soft winter wheats; have suc- 
cessfully operated mills up to 3,000 bbis 
might consider position as head miller }! 
large mill providing proper inducements 
were offered. Address “Hustler,” 2163, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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